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<' Since there are so many copies (of Scripture) with infinite variations of 
reading—since an interpnnction, a parenthesis, a letter, an accent may much alter 
the sense ; since some places which have divers literal senses may have spiritual, 
mystical, and allegorical meaning ; since there are so many tropes, metonymies, 
ironies, hyperboles, proprieties and improprieties of language, whose understanding 
depends upon such circumstances that it is almost impossible to know the proper 
interpretation ; since then are some mysteries which at the best advantage of 
expression are not easy to be apprehended, and whose explication by reason of 
our imperfection must needs be dark, and sometimes unintelligible ; and, lastly, since 
these ordinary means of expounding Scripture (as searching the originals, con- 
ference of places, parity of reason, analogy of faith) are all dubious, uncertain, and 
very fallible — he that is the wisest, and by consequence the likeliest to expound 
truest, in all probability of reason will be very far from confident, because everyone 
of these, and many more, are like so many degrees of improbability and uncertainty, 
all depressing our certainty of finding out truth in such mysteries and amidst so 
many difllculties."— Bishop Jesemt Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying, 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



It is a common belief that the reading of the Greek New 
Testament is, with the exception of certain well-known 
difficulties, a simple and straightforward proceeding: and 
that with an authentic text all obscurities would disappear. 
The general demand for a revision of the received text — ^the 
labours of the learned in the collation of the most ancient 
manuscripts with the sources from which that text was 
drawn — ^their unwearying researches for yet more ancient 
documents, in order to diminish as much as possible, if not 
actually to bridge over, the gap which unfortunately still 
remains between the oldest codices (the Vatican and 
Sinaitic, which only date from the middle of the fourth 
century) and the period when the originals were penned by 
their writers, grow out of this belief. So also does the 
neglect to revise the Anglican Authorized Version : for, 
although competent judges have long agreed in condemning 
that Version, it has been considered more prudent to defer 
its revision until the revision of the Greek shall have been 
satisfactorily completed. And yet it is more than doubtful 
whether this belief is well founded. 

It is possible that, while the letter of the Greek receives 
so much attention, its construction and meaning may have 
been neglected. That the eflForts to establish what it is 
assumed will be an authentic, but will in reality be a con- 
jectural text — for a text drawn from the coUation of any 
number of Manuscripts and Versions, however ancient, can 

b 
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VI INTEODUCTOBY REMARKS. 

at the best be but a conjectural one — ^may have paralyzed 
attempts to restore genuine re$idings which with the lapse 
of time have been lost. 

The human mind is singularly constituted. Even when 
urged by high aims it is but too prone to be carried away 
by impulses of the hidden springs of which it is unconscious. 
Who can say that he is free from such concealed, or at least 
tmrecognized influences ? That long dwelling on a single 
aspect of a given subject has not caused him to forget that 
it can be examined from another point of view ? That the 
habit, say of reading the Greek New Testament through a 
pre-conceived idea — because his perceptions have been 
directed, perhaps mis-directed, by a previous teaching ; his 
judgment formed, perhaps warped, by a derived prejudice- 
may not have closed his eyes to the fact that other ways of 
reading it exist ? Who is free from the influence of early 
teaching ? Man likes to think his intellect unfettered, his 
reason acting dispassionately, his judgment undisturbed by 
any bias. And yet, when he calmly surveys the sources of 
his most cherished opinions, he finds that he has drawn at 
least the grounds on which they rest through previously 
constructed channels, — that the very instruments and pro- 
cesses with which he works are derived. Every one must be 
conscious that in his education he was fiimished not merely 
with a method of acquiring knowledge, of reasoning, of 
judging, — ^with intellectual weapons, so to say, and the 
correct system of using them ; — but with a groundwork of 
traditional knowledge, some of it even hypothetical — as in 
certain received systems of physical science. 

Eeverence for those he looks up to, example and custom, 
the exalted opinion that has been handed down of the 
teachers whose doctrines he follows, seeks to elucidate and 
perpetuate — these are the insensible motors by which every 
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one is more or less imperceptibly moved ;— has been always, 
in the earliest ages as in the present day. 

Admitting this, the question naturally arises. Were the 
earliest translators of the New Testament exempt from these 
influences? Have the successive translators up to recent 
times, been unswayed by them?, or, A system of reading 
once adopted, has it been closely followed by different orders 
of translators down to the present day ? 

These questions are not unnecessary. They grow out of 
no captious spirit. On the contrary they force themselves 
on the mind of the thoughtful and unprejudiced reader of 
the Greek New Testament, and press for an answer. He 
sees that the readings of the text vary — ^very materially 
vary, with its punctuation. That the Greek can be read in 
more ways than one. That better readings exist than those 
that have been handed down. Hence he cannot but ask, 
Why have not these readings superseded the older render- 
ings? and. Is it not as least as necessary, were it possible, 
to recover an authentic punctuation as an authentic letter 
for the text? to restore a more trustworthy system of 
interpretation than th6 one generally adopted ? 

The train of reasoning which has led up to these questions 
has been traced in the following pages. The reader will see, 
if he considers the line of argument suggested, that in the 
author^s opinion the earliest translators whose writings are 
still extant, though well versed in their substance were not 
familiar with the documents they were dealing with ; and, 
owing to this, read them through a tradition which embodied 
that aspect of their subject matter to which they, were 
accustomed. 

Two causes were confessedly in operation which may have 
conspired to produce this. (1) The copies must have been 
at first few and scattered, and therefore not easily accessible. 

b 2 
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While (2) In consequence of this their substance will have 
been committed to memory and thus handed down by oral 
tradition. 

It is evident that if the earliest Christians were so circum- 
stanced that, as a rule, they received the Scriptures byword 
of mouth — that they transmitted them by recitation — ^an 
oral tradition of Scripture wiU have sprung up, and gradually 
moulded itself into a determinate shape. But in this process 
of moulding—of undesigned and unconscious moulding — the 
tone rather than the words of the sacred writings will have 
been transformed; though the latter will also have been 
exposed to change when they could not otherwise be brought 
to harmonize with the tone to be imparted to them. The 
new tone will have gradually grown out of the feeling of 
reverence for the exalted character of the apostles, under 
which a freedom from human weakness will have been 
attributed to them — ^an impossibility to err. This feeling of 
reverence will have blinded its zealous victims to the fact, 
that in thus regarding the apostles they were in reality 
deifying them : or, if they did realize the eflFects of the attri- 
butes thus imputed, they will have justified themselves by 
referring all to the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit 
— ^as was right and just of the spiritual gifts with which they 
were really endowed — and said that they were divine in that 
they were so deeply imbued with the Spirit of God. 

This divinization of the apostolic character will have led to 
a similar divinization of the apostolic words, in virtue of 
which these will have been viewed under an entirely new 
aspect, or been transformed so to say ; — ^and at the same 
time a new force recognized in them — the force now known 
as inspiration. 

A tradition thus developed will soon have been as wide- 
spread as Christianity. Its roots will have rapidly identified 
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themselves with the derived roots of the Christian Church, 
and become as tenacious as these. 

But such a tradition, when it had once firmly established 
its hold on the Christian mind, will have become the primary- 
source of the difficulties of the Greek Testament, while it at 
the same time determined the character of translations from 
it ; and indeed rendered these necessary in order to incor- 
porate the traditional interpretation with the letter of the 
Scriptures. 

It will have become the primary source of the difficulties 
of the Greek Testament, because (1) It wiU have introduced 
artificial and strained readings of the text to compel it to 
conform with the traditional rendering; while (2) It will 
have tempted tradition-guided scribes to introduce alterations 
— corrections of errors they will probably have thought 
them — into its letter, in order to make it agree with the 
traditional idea; and thus have originated the many and 
diverse various readings which obstruct the path of the 
critical inquirer. 

It will have determined the character of translations, — ^by 
rendering them interpretations, rather than reproductions of 
the originals. 

Such a tradition — such a, however unconsciously, motived 
tradition — ^powerfully influencing, as it must have done, the 
minds of all, will have widely affected the received sense of 
Scripture ; — changing its tone and even modifying its form. 
An oral sense, so to say, wiU have thus grown up, at first 
through want of access to the letter, and then side by side 
with the letter, until finally it became grafted on to that 
letter. 

This oral sense wiU, necessarily, have reflected itself in 
the translations. Indeed these would have been the natural 
instruments for giving it a fixed, determinate and permanent 
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form. So that in the translations transformations of the 
Scripture will be found, which, from their tendency to 
throw a glorified haJo round the apostles and their words, 
would be in a measure transfigurations of Scripture. 

However this may be, the reader of the Greek Testament 
cannot close his eyes to the fact that the tone of a translation 
must depend on the tone of the mind of the translators. If 
the latter start on a false key the measure will no longer be 
the same, its harmony will be lost in a travestie which, at 
the best, conveys a disguised and distorted representation — 
a mis-representation of that which it professes to represent. 
This is undeniable. The only question therefore is. Have 
the translators so started? The author of these pages 
believes that they have, and has attempted to set forth some 
of the reasons on which he grounds that belief. He can see 
no other way of accounting for the transformation of the 
hesitating exclamation of St. Peter — "Is it good for us. to he 
here? '^^— 'in the histories of the transfiguration, into the 
positive assertion — " It is good for us to be here/^ And yet 
that this exclamation has been so changed will be evident to 
every thoughtful reader who examines the passages in which 
it is found, with their combined context (p. 69) — ^while the 
motive, whether unconscious or otherwise, will be as ap- 
parent in the unwillingness or inability to see hesitation or 
doubt on such an occasion. This alteration must have been 
made at a very early date in the history of Christianity, since 
the actual exclamation, as now interpreted, has been no- 
where preserved or reproduced — ^this unquestionably because 
the true key to it had been lost. But the loss of the true 
key can only be accounted for with reasonable probability 
under the view that a tradition had grown up apart from the 
text, and impressed a tone upon the reading of that text 
which had necessarily superseded the true key and caused it 
to disappear. 
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The reader will be inclined to shrink from this view, 
because of the consequences that flow from it. And yet in 
reality these consequences are as reasonable — ^have as strong 
a claim upon his acceptance as have the several readings 
which make the view from which they flow a logical necessity 
These consequences make themselves felt in two directions 
— for, while invading the domain of tradition, they seem to 
weaken the dominion of inspiration. A careful examination 
of the whole subject, however, will show that their effect is 
only to modify opinions or a belief which have, perhaps, led 
to an exaggerated estimate of the range of these influences. 
The consideration of the relations of tradition to the Scrip- 
ture will make this apparent. They are necessarily twofold 
— ^for while, on the one hand, it deals with the facts of the 
Scripture narrative, on. the other, it hands down the mode in 
which its doctrines are to be interpreted. Hence tradition 
at once divides into two kinds: — the historical and the 
doctrinal. This is important, for here a primary distinction 
appears which is fundamental in its character and gives an 
opening for results perhaps as unexpected as in the end they 
will be found to be satisfactory. 

The historical tradition, like the letter of the Scripture, 
deals with two classes of facts — ^the unimportant and the 
important. In dealing with unimportant facts it will have 
been less carefully transmitted, because accuracy in the 
relation of these was not material. But in dealing with 
important facts it will have been scrupulously watched over, 
with a care increasing with the value of the facts the details 
of which were to be preserved. This is self-evident. Hence 
that an erroneous tradition should have sprung up and 
gained ground, so as even to be universally adopted, does 
not prove that all tradition is liable to err, but that the 
subject of the particular tradition in fault was not of sufficient 
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importance to require tliat it should be so carefully guarded 
as otherwise it would have been. 

The reader will, perhaps, object here that the Transfigura- 
tion was surely a subject of suflBcient importance for the 
tradition of it to have been preserved free from error : so 
that the presence of error in its relation must be fatal to any 
such theory ? 

This objection, however plausible it may seem, flows from 
a want of consideration, as will appear when the character 
now imputed to the tradition through which it is read is 
remembered. The fa/d of the Transfiguration was the all- 
important thing here — ^this because of its doctrinal value. 
To preserve the memory of this fact and transmit it to the 
Christian body it was necessary that trustworthy witnesses 
should behold and bear testimony to it. These were chosen 
by Christ and were the most trusted of his disciples — and 
they left a record of their testimony in the Gospels, sustained 
by a tradition. This tradition ia the course of time assumed 
two aspects, — the first doctrinal, which declared what hap- 
pened to Christ, and the second narrative, which set forth 
the efiect this produced on the witnesses. And precisely 
here the crucial test is found of the accuracy of the explain- 
ing theoiy which has been advanced; for, as. was to be 
expected if that theory were true, the doctrinal tradition 
has been maintained — ^the narrative tradition of the momen- 
tary effect produced alone being challenged. And it is 
manifest at a glance that it is of no real importance (excepting 
in its bearing upon the interpretation of Scripture) whether 
St. Peter said " It is good for us to be here,*'— or exclaimed 
''Is it good for us to be here?'* That such a question 
oould arise, however, is a very remarkable fact — ^that such 
an erroneous reading as is claimed should have been abso- 
lutely adopted, a singular phenomenon. Can it be explained 
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under any other view than that the tradition that had been 
handed down was modified in accordance with the general 
impression that the apostle must have felt and therefore 
said — "It is good for us to be here^^ — this because the 
tradition had^ in this regard, no vital bearing ? 

This division of tradition, as regards the Scripture, into 
two branches — doctrinal and historical — and the recognition 
of the difference in their relative values, is all important in 
the study of the Greek New Testament. 

The manner in which the doctrinal tradition is maintaii^d, 
even to the controlling of the text of the New Testament, is 
as remarkable as that in which the narrative tradition in the 
process of moulding has subverted that text. Any one 
reading the promise recorded in St. Luke xxiii. 43, — ^^ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise '' — ^without reflection, 
would naturally conclude that " heaven ^' was designated by 
the word " paradise.^^ Then, after reflecting, he would see 
that this was not possible, as Christ did not rise from the 
dead till the third day, nor ascend into heaven until some 
forty days later. That it cannot have been so held when the 
Apostles' creed was framed, as it is therein said of Christ, 
'^ He descended into hell.'' The doctrinal tradition at once 
explains and reconciles this by declaring that an intermediate 
state is here meant, which was termed *^ Paradise " by some, 
"Hades" by others of the Jews — this according to the 
aspect under which it was viewed, as following death or 
preceding heaven, and thus lying on the confines, as it were, 
of the heavenly paradise and the gehenna of the lost. 

So also in the idiomatic phrase "the gates of hell^' (St. 
Matt. xvi. 18) even the thoughtful reader would understand 
that the grave, as figuring death, was designated : and would 
read in this promise the assurance that persecution even unto 
death would fail to conquer and extirpate, in its members. 
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the Churcli Christ was about to found. But tradition .points 
out that it goes beyond this, and declares that the powers of 
darkness will be unable to overthrow its authority as a 
divinely instituted teacher and spiritual guide. 

So far does this control of the letter of Scripture by 
doctrinal tradition reach, that it even ^ntradicts that letter 
in important declarations, as in St. Mark xiii. 32. '^ But of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father" — 
which it declares to be an erroneous statement if understood 
of Christ, ajBSrming that he knew what it is here said that 
even the Son was ignorant of. This although in St. Matth. 
xix. 28, it is said- — ^^ Verily I say unto you. That ye which 
have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel " — ^where 
Christ seems ignorant that Judas, at that time one of the 
twelve, would betray him and thus forfeit the throne other- 
wise destined for him. 

And yet even the doctrinal tradition has been in fault — as 
in II Thess. ii. 1-12 (p. 28). This is important, for it seems 
to show that just as tradition, taken per se, is divisible into 
the narrative and the doctrinal, so is doctrinal tradition 
divisible into the non-essential and the essential ; the former 
of which, as in the instance referred to, because of less 
moment, has not been so carefully guarded as otherwise it 
would have been, and has thus been in the course of time 
misconceived. 

Such a modified view of the value of tradition necessarily 
modifies any pre-conceived view of the scope of inspiration, 
by limiting its influence to words and statements which have 
a material bearing on the Christian Gnosis. 

Those whose judgment has been warped by a quasu 
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traditional belief on this subject will, perhaps even indig- 
nantly, object here ' That so regarded the New Testament 
completely changes its character, and is approached in a 
wholly different frame of mind.^ To such this objection 
will seem conclusive, and they will therefore unhesitatingly 
condemn the opinionsHhat have been advanced. 

Advocates of an extreme view, they forget that extreme 
views engender the opposite extremes by the reaction or 
recoil they produce or provoke ; that either extreme is an 
outgrowth from the central truth — a development or a 
divergence from it. They lose sight of the fact that if 
infidelity is to be overcome, or misbelief reconciled, this will 
never be done by establishing or maintaining non-essential, 
hard and fast boundary lines ; but by trying the true value 
of the causes which have led to a division or rejection of the 
faith, with a view to removing every unnecessary obstruction 
and softening every outgrowing difficulty. 

And yet they are well aware that, while some wholly 
reject tradition, others deny the reality of inspiration, and 
advance what to themselves seem good and sufficient reasons 
for doing so. This being the case wisdom would suggest 
and even charity enjoin that, instead of assuming their own 
position to be absolutely true and unassailable and condemn- 
ing all who cannot accept it, they should reverse their 
ordinary process and examine that position through these 
reasons, and in regard to the objections and difficulties they 
reveal. In reality the extreme believer, the misbeliever, 
and the unbeliever — in so far as they appeal to reason to 
justify their gwast-faith, belief, or opinion — ^represent three 
phases of the human mind which, since they merely reflect 
different ways of viewing the same subject, ought to be 
perfectly reconcilable. But they can only be reconciled by 
the return of each to the central truth froin which all have 
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departed. Upon what does the holder of extreme views on 
the subject of inspiration ground his right to maintain — to 
enforce them ? Their being necessary to his position only 
reminds those he calls upon to embrace them that he has no 
choice but to insist upon that without which his own position 
would be untenable. What if that jfcsition be a mistaken 
one? What would the necessity it has imposed on him 
then be worth ? Unless he is able to advance some stronger 
evidence than a tradition which may be itself grounded on a 
mistake, what guarantee can he give that his views of 
inspiration are not as mistaken as the assumed necessity on 
which he had previously rested them ? Were he calmly to 
consider this question he would perhaps perceive that it is 
possible his extreme opiuions on the one side may be not 
only as mistaken as those by which he is opposed on the 
other, but may actually have been the cause of the latter ; 
and that if in the end he found himself compelled to concede 
that all tradition was not of equal value — that all Scripture 
was not equally the subject of inspiration — he would at the 
same time find that he had removed the causes of, or excuses 
for misbelief or unbelief. Might he not even be led a step 
further, and see that in the process of correcting the mistaken 
traditional readings of iho Scriptures and restoring the 
apostolic sense, as far as it was capable of restitution — or, at 
any rate, in the admission that they were a fitting subject 
for such treatment — ^the real elements for a complete recon- 
ciliation would present themselves ? 

In the following pages some of these mistaken traditional 
readings have been examined, and the meaning which the 
author considers ought to be attributed to the Greek from 
which they have been drawn indicated. The processes by 
which the recovered value of the words has in each instance 
been gained have, however, not been dwelt upon, as this 
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would have been out of place on the present occasion. In 
brief, the context has been the principal guide — all of the 
separate meanings of each word having been weighed in 
their mutual bearings on that context. Special circumstances 
have, of course, had to be taken into account, in almost 
every case,— but though at times these have raised special 
difficulties and presented problems not easy of solution, 
when the solution has been reached the method by which it 
has been attained and the reasons for adopting it lie, for the 
most part, on the surface. Thus at page 41, the adverb 
SiKaitag (dikaios) has, in I St. Peter ii. 23, been translated 
^^ rightfully." The immediate context shows that this is the 
sense the word should bear if Pilate is the judge referred to : 
for Pilate was confessedly, although an unjust none the less 
a rightful judge. A more extended view of the context 
places it beyond doubt that Pilate is the judge referred to, 
and thus establishes the recovered sense. And then, on 
referring to the various readings it appears that this had 
been previously recognized, as some early scribe has cor- 
rected (as he thought) Sticaiwc {dihaios) into aSiKwg {adiJcos), 
and thus altered the traditional reading, ^^justly,^^ into ^^ un- 
justly,'^ in order to cause the text to harmonize with the 
historical character of the judgment of Pilate. 

Sometimes, however, a meaning now plain and evident 
has been lost by an injudicious translator. Such an instance 
is seen in Gal. ii. 21, where, in the reading ^' then Christ is 
dead in vain,'^ Swpeav {dorean) has been translated '^ in vain.*' 
Its true sense here is " gratuitously," or " unnecessarily " — 
reproduced in the reading (p. 50) ^' assuredly Christ died 
without cmiseP 

At other times the ecclesiastical or theological value of a 
word has been lost sight of in its more ordinary or common 
sense — as in Heb. vi. 2, where the phrase Kpc/icaroc aiwviov 
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J{krimato8 aioniou) has been held to mean " eternal judg- 
ment.^' It in reality signifies here "the last [or final] 
judgment (p. 12), coming in as it does at the close of a list 
of doctrines which the apostle enumerates in succession. 

This change is a remarkable one, what may be called a 
secondary theological sense having superseded the original 
dogmatic significance. The idiomatic value of the word 
au^viog {cdonios) is relative as regards time. Hence it may 
be used to indicate finite, as well as infinite relations — a 
temporal or material as well as an eternal and spiritual state 
or condition : indeed the noun aiu)v {aidn) has been used of 
past and future time — ^to designate "the worW and " the 
universe,^' Hence, when the word aiwviog {aionios) is 
rendered " eternal '^ in the New Testament, this rendering 
is necessarily an interpretation — an ipse dixit it might be said, 
resting on the authority of him who first so read it in the 
given passage. And yet it is commonly, it might be said 
invariably, so translated in the English Bible : and, as was 
to be expected under these circumstances, sometimes much 
to the detriment of the sense and teaching value intended to 
have been conveyed by the writer. This is well shown in 
St. Luke xvi. 9, where it is manifest that, if the spirit of the 
English translation is to be maintained, the reading should 
be "into temporary [temporal or material] habitations.^' 
There is, however, another reading which, as Jesus (ver. 1.) 
is addressing his disciples, may well convey the sense of the 
words he used. It is found in the rendering " And I say 
unto you. Make unto yourselves friends by means of ' the 
Mammon of unrighteousness,' that when ye become destitute 
they may receive you into temporary dwellings " — ^if the 
temporal aspect of the passage is to be considered ; but if its 
spiritual, then, — ^^into everlasting habitations." — For the 
lesson is, so to use wealth as to make friends who will 
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succour US in our need, in this world, and receive us into 
everlasting, or final, habitations, when we depart from it. 

Some readers may feel tempted to object here that since 
finite and infinite relations are the contraries each of the 
other they cannot be denoted by the same word. And yet 
it is by no means uncommon for the same word to convey 
meanings the exact opposites each of the other, according to 
circumstances — while that they have been considered to do 
so in the Old and New Testaments can be easily shown. 
Thus Job's wife is reported in the English Bible (ii. 9), 
as saying to her husband in his extremity — '' Curse God and 
die j '^ whereas, according to the Vulgate, she said " Bless 
God and die." Nothing can be more striking than the con- 
trast in meaning thus drawn from the words she uttered. Ac- 
cording to her translators, she said the one or the other. But 
which ? In reality she may have spoken in neither of these 
senses. It should be remembered by one seeking to know 
what she actually said that previous to the time of Job it was 
a common belief that misfortunes, illness, &c. were punishr 
ments from God for sins committed. Hence Job, " a perfect 
and just man, who feared God and eschewed evil,*' was 
smitten (1) by way of probation, and (2) to teach the lesson 
that probation, as well as punishment, was the object 
attained by affliction. But Job's wife was still ignorant of 
this lesson. Hence, thinking that her husband was under- 
going the punishment due to secret and unacknowledged 
sin, she may well have said '' Dost thou still maintain thine . 
integrity ? Humble thyself before God, for thou art dying." 
At any rate the Hebrew words imputed to her can be so 
interpreted. 

Illustrations that the Greek can be, and has been con- 
sidered to have been used in contrary senses in the New 
Testament have been given at p. 34. 
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It has been incidentally seen, now, that meanings that 
have been lost sight of can be restored to words. Beyond 
this, meanings that have been utterly lost can, at times, be 
recovered- *^ Beelzebub '^ presents a case in point. This 
word has a well known theological sense. This sense, how- 
ever, was secondary, derived from its idiomatic meaning :— 
but derived from it because that meaning typified the being 
it was therefore adopted to designate. That meaning was 
^'Lord of the flies,^' i, e, " Spider ^^ — an insect which spreads 
almost invisible snares for, and then lies in wait to catch 
with these the flies that heedlessly fall into his toils! An 
insect that devours its fellows! That knows nothing of 
the true instinct of love! What could more accurately 
personify Satan ? 

It has also been incidentally seen that idiomatic phrases 
are used with a theological sense, as " the Mammon of un- 
righteousness '^ for '^worldly wealth.'^ Although this phrase 
has been misunderstood it, in reality, presents no special 
difficulty. What really is difficult is, to distinguish when 
words that have an ecclesiastical and an ordinary value are 
employed in the one sense or in the other. Thus the word 
fivtrTripiov {musterion) is not only used in its simple sense '' a 
mystery,^^ but moreover serves to designate " The Mystery," 
as the Christian Church was called by its earliest members, 
(because it was a secret society to which none but approved 
persons were admitted, who, at their baptism, became 
initiates :) and also " the mysteries,^^ as the sacraments of 
the Church were termed. 

As a matter of fact such words have been misunderstood. 
Thus at p. 28 the reader will see that I Thess. ii. 7, has 
been translated ^^ For the mystery of iniquity doth already 
work,^^ instead of, as at p. 29 : " For ^ the Mystery ^ [i, e, the 
Christian society, community or church] already worketh 
[i, e, is leavened] of [i, e, by] lawlessness.^^ 
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How far sucli misconceptions may, by a process of reaction, 
have moulded tratoional doctrines is, in itself, an interesting 
question to the mere intdlectual inquirer. He woidd, per- 
haps, say, ' It is evident that a mysteriousness at first assumed 
in self-defence quite as much as to preserve sacred rites from 
profanation, would have tended to stamp a mysterious 
character on even had it not been inherent in these rites, 
and might thus have developed a superstitious rever- 
ence for them : so that the name, *^ Christian Mysteries,'' of 
the sacraments,— *but more especially of the sacrament of 
the altar and the ceremonial ritual with whidi in the course 
of time it came to be administered, may have given, instead 
of being derived from, this attributed character/ 

' In the same way,' he might continue, ' the misreading of 
I St. John iv, pointed out at p* 107, may as easily have 
initiated as grown out oi the doctrine connected with it/ 

The fact is that intellectual certfdnty cannot be drawn 
from the Scriptures. Even on such a subject as the eternity 
of punishment it is now seen that they speak with a double 
and therefore with a hesitating utterance— for who shall 
decide of himself alone whether the phrase KfUfia atbtviov 
{krima aionion) means "last judgment'* or "everlasting 
damnation ? " Even when " the eternal fire " is spoken of — 
where there would seem to be no room for doubt, because 
" final " or " last " in such a relation seems to be the equiva- 
lent of "everlasting," — ^the doubt remains that St. Jude 
(ver. 7) speaks of Sodom and Gomorrha as " suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire/' And yet the fire which destroyed 
those cities, though termed wvp aiwviov {pur aiomon), was a 
" consuming " — ^not an " everlasting" fire. 

When such difiiculties — inseparable as they are from 
written language — ^are considered, it seems doubtful whether 
it would be possible to write any document involving detailed 

c 
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instrnctions so clearly as to free it from the possibility of 
being misunderstood^ unless the intentions of the writer were 
known^ as well as the words in which he had sought to ex- 
press them. 

Science in all its branches is met at every step and 
impeded in its onward march by this difficulty, which 
obscures its definitions and cripples its power of diiSusing 
itself. 

Liaw, considered as a profession, finds in this want of 
certainty the most fruitful element with which it has to deal, 
for, if language could be made clear, precise and certain 
lawyers would have but little to do. 

But, indeed it is not necessary to go outside the limits of 
these pages for examples of uncertainty in expression, even 
affcer the greatest care has been taken to secure clearness 
and precision. Thus at p. 53 the Greek idiom of St. Paul 
(Gal. ii. 5) has been rendered — " To whom not even for an 
hour yielded we m subordination" The sense which the 
writer intended to convey by these words, and therefore the 
true sense of this passage as thus troaslated, was — '' Than 
whom were we less subordinate ? no ! not for am, hour," for St. 
Paul claims that he was not less subordinate to "the 
juridical pillars'' of the. Church than those who had cited 
him before these pillars professed to be — this in order that the 
truth of the Gospel he had taught (of obedience to a teaching 
authority) might be unshaken before the Galatians, And 
yet it is possible to read it, as has since been suggested, in 
an exactly opposite sense — as though submission was refused 
to those claiming it — this in order that the truth of the 
Gospel preached by the apostle might be maintained; 
which it is thus inferred diflTered from a gospel with which 
it had been contrasted. 

The science of letters deals with such difficulties— with all 
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the difficulties that obstruct the reader's path. It deals with 
them by striving to remove, or at least by endeavouring to 
interpret, them as it proceeds. To do this it has invented 
sundry mechanical contrivances, calculated to guide the mind 
insensibly through the eye. The whole system of modem 
punctuation embraces such a scheme. The accents of the 
Greek, and the points and accents of the Hebrew and other 
ancient languages, comprise yet earlier attempts i^ this 
direction. The use made of itaUcs in the Anglican version 
of the Scriptures, as indicated at p. 182, further illustrates 
it.* But perhaps the simplest artificial process is to be found 
in a judicious use of capitals. 

These can be made very efficient interpreters. Have been 
made so in the English Bible. Thus in St. John x. 34 
(p. 136) in the sentence " Ye are gods,'' the word '' gods" is 
printed without a capital, Whereas, in the designation 
'' Son of God" which follows (ver. 36) a capital is used. A 
distinction is thus drawn between ^^gods" and '^God" 
which does not exist in the original — a distinction so plain 
that it is, through sheer force of habit, accepted without 
reflection. And yet this distinction is an interpretation. 

So again in St. Luke ii. 48, (p. 135) the word ^'father," 
in the exclamation of the Mother of Jesus, — '^Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold, thy father and I have 

* These, however, have not been employed with such accnracy as the 
character of the work demanded from them required, or Gal. vi. 1 would have 
been printed " Ye which are spiritual." The Greek says here (p. 113) ** Ye, 
the spirituals/' because St. Paul, in the words u/i«tc oi wvsvfiartKoi {umeiSf oi 
pneumatikm)^ was evidently addressing ecclesiastics — persons who were spiritual 
hy office^ through their priestly orders. The omission of the italics in the adopted 
rendering is, therefore, unfortunate,, as it might suggest the view that the trans- 
lators wished their readers to suppose that the apostle was writing merely to 
spiritually minded, and not to ecclesiastically empowered persons. 

c 2 
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souglit thee sorrowing" — ^is printed without a capital. 
Whereas in the word " Father's/' in the answer made by 
Christ (ver. 49), — ''How is it that ye sought me? wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father's business ? '' — ^a capital 
appears — ^this in order that while Mary speaks of Joseph, 
whom she calls the fother of Christ, Jesus may be held to be 
speaking of God, whom he is thus made to claim as his 
father. And this interpretation is so successful that it never 
occurs to any one to doubt that Christ spoke here of God. 

The fact that such mechanical means have been found 
necessary to guide (or warp) the judgment of the reader (as 
the case may be), is conclusive against the view that any 
translation of the Bible can be accepted as an unprejudiced 
witness to its true sense. This, however, is so well known 
to those familiar with the subject that it amounts to a truism, 
and forms only an incident in the argument of the author. 

The real issue he has sought to raise, as lying at the root 
of all controversy on the subject, is to be found in the ques- 
tions—Has the sense of the Scriptures been so misrendered 
and misrepresented in the several popular translations that 
their significance and original teaching value have been ru 
any degree lost ? and, if so. How far is it^ now possible to 
recover the true meaning of the sacred writers ? 

Until these questions have been truly answered the col- 
lateral issues growing out of them must remain in abeyance. 
To these questions, therefore, the author now ventures 
most earnestly to invite the attention of his readers. 



8 December, 1869. 
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What saith the Scripture ? Dr. Constantine Tischendorf, 
the well known critic and decypherer of ancient manuscripts 
and discoverer of tte Sinaitic Codex, declares that it speaks 
with no certain voice. The results of his earliest investiga- 
tions, the series of publications which mark successive stages 
in his more laborious studies, but, above all, eight critical 
texts of the Greek New Testament, issued at different 
periods, as further evidence threw doubt on the conclusions 
drawn from the testimony on which each of the preceding 
editions rested, give a single sustained and consistent utter- 
ance in this sense, which his matured judgment has 
deliberately enunciated in a popular form in a pamphlet 
having for its title '* When were our Gospels ivritten?"* which 
has been translated into various languages and widely 
circulated. 

In this pamphlet, of which he has been tempted to say,— 
(p. 11) "I was glad of the opportunity of addressing in this 
^' way a class of readers whom my former writings had not 
'^ reached; for, as the real results of my researches are 
^^ destined to benefit the Church at large, it is right that the 
'^ whole commimity should participate in those benefits,''— 
he thus briefly records his first conclusions and their conse- 
quences (p. 12) : ^^ As several literary and historical essays, 
" written by me when a very young man, and in particular 

* When mere our Gospels written f An argument by Constantine Titekendorf, 
with a narrative qfths discovery qf the Sinaitic Manuscript, 3rd Edition. 
LondQii. The Religious Tract Society. 1867. 
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'^ two theological prize essays, were favourably received by 
^^ the public, I resolved, in 1839, to devote myself to the 
^^ textual study of the New Testament, and attempted, by 
^' making use of all the acquisitions of the last three centuries, 
'^ to re-construct, if possible, the exact text as it came from 
'^ the pen of the sacred writers. My first critical edition of 
'^ the New Testament appeared in the autumn of 1840. But 
^' after giving this edition a final revision, I came to the 
^' conviction that to make use even of our existing materials 
" would call for a more attentive study than they had hitherto 
" received, and I resolved to give my leisure and abilities to 
'^ a fresh examination of the original documents/^ 

Significant as this statement is, it simply prepares the 
reader for the gwasi-judicial summing up of the grounds on 
which he rests his final conviction as to the uncertainty of 
the utterances of Scripture. This is found at pp. 15-17 of 
the same pamphlet, as follows : '^ Soon after the Apostles 
''had composed their writings, they began to be copied; 
'' and the incessant multiplication of copy upon copy went on 
''down to the sixteenth century, when printing happily 
" came to replace the labour of the copyist. One can easily 
"see how many errors must inevitably have crept into 
" writings which were so often reproduced ; but it is more 
" difficult still to understand, how writers could allow them- 
'* selves to bring in here and there changes, not verbal only, 
" but such as materially affect the meaning, and, what is 
" worse still, did not shrink from cutting out a passage or 
" inserting one/' 

" The first editions of the Greek text, which appeared in 
" the sixteenth century, were based upon manuscripts which 
" happened to be the first to come to hand. For a long time 
" men were satisfied to reproduce and reprint these early 
" editions. In this way there arose a disposition to claim 
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*' for this text, so often reprinted, a peculiar value, without 
'^ ever caring to ask whether it was an exact reproduction or 
" not of the actual text as it was written in the first century. 
" But in the course of time manuscripts were discovered in 
''the pubKc libraries of Europe, which were a thousand 
'' years old, and on comparing them with the printed text, 
" critics could not help seeing how widely the received text 
'' departed in many places from the text of the manuscripts. 
" We should also here add that from the very earliest age of 
'' the Christian era the Greek text had been translated into 
''different languages — into Latin, Syriac, Egyptian, &c. 
" Ancient manuscripts of these versions were also brought 
" to light, and it was impossible not to see what variation of 
" readings there had been in the sacred text. The quotations 
" made by the Fathers, from as early as the second century, 
" also confirmed in another way the fact of these variations. 
" It has thus been placed beyond doubt that the original text 
" of the Apostles' writings, copied, recopied, and multiplied 
" during fifteen centuries, whether in Greek or Latin, or in 
" other languages, had in many passages undergone such 
" serious modifications of meaning as to leave us in painful 
" uncertainty as to what the Apostles had actually written.^' 
The remedy Dr. Tischendorf proposes, for the uncertainty 
he so forcibly sets forth, is a severe one : for, continuing 
(p. 17) he says, "Learned men have again and again at- 
" tempted to clear the sacred text from these extraneous 
" elements. But we have at last hit upon a better plan even 
" than this, which is to set aside this textus rec&ptus altogether, 
" and to construct a fresh text, derived immediately from 
" the most ancient and authoritative sources. This is un- 
" doubtedly the right course to take, for in this way only 
" can we secure a text approximating as closely as possible 
" to that which came from the Apostles.^' 
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He next indicates how the materials for such a mdicd 
treatment are to be gathered and applied^ in the following 
words (pp. 17-19) *^Now to obtain this {consiructed text) we 
'^ must first make sure of our ground by thoroughly studying 
^^ the documents which we possess. Well, in completing my 
''first critical edition of the New Testament, in 1840, I 
" became convinced that the task, so far from completed, 
''was little more than begun, although so many and such 
" celebrated names are found on the list of critical editors ; 
"to mention only a few out of many: Erasmus, Bobert 
" Stephens, Beza, Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, Griesbach, Mat- 
" thaei and Scholz. This conviction led me to begin my 
" travels. I formed the de&ign of revising and examining, 
" with the utmost possible care, the most ancient manuscripts 
" of the New Testament which were to be found in the 
"libraries of Europe; and nothing seemed to me more 
" suitable, with this end in view, than to publish with the 
" greatest exactness the most important of these documents. 
'* I should thus secure the documents as the common property 
" of Christendom, and ensure their safe keeping by men of 
"learning should the originals themselves ever happen to 
"perish.'' 

"I extended, for this reason, my investigations to the 
" most ancient Latin manuscripts, on account of their great 
" importance, without passing by the Greek text of the Old 
" Testament, which was referred to by the Apostles in pre- 
" ferenco to the original Hebrew, and which, notwithstanding 
" its high authority, had during the lapse of two thousand 
" years become more corrupt than that of the New Testa- 
" ment. I extended my researches also to the Apocryphal 
" books of the New Testament, as the present treatise will 
" readily show. These works bear upon the canonical books 
" in more respects than one, and throw considerable light on 
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" Christian antiquity. The greater number of them were 
" buried in our great libraries, and it is doubtful if any one 
'^ of them had received the attention which it deserved. In 
" the next place, I proposed to collect together all the Greek 
'^ manuscripts which we possess, which are of a thousand 
" years antiquity, including in the list even those which do 
'' not bear on the Bible, so as to exhibit in a way never 
" done before, when and how the different manuscripts had 
^'been written* In this way we should be better able to 
" understand why one manuscript is to be referred to the 
"fourth century, another to the fifth, and a third to the 
*' eighth, although they had no dates attached to determine 
" when they were written. Such then have been the various 
" objects which I hoped to accomplish by my travels.'* 

He seems sensible, however, that he may be thought to 
have over-rated the results he expects to draw from his re- 
searches, for he adds (p. 19) — ^^ To some, all this may seem 
''mere learned labour: but permit me to add that the 
" science touches on life in two important respects ; to 
*' mention only two,— to clear up in this way the history of 
" the sacred text, and to recover if possible the genuine 
*' apostolic text which is the foundation of our faith,— these 
*' cannot be matters of small importance.'' 

These misgivings are not unfounded. The doubt in the 
minds of others, however, will be not as to the importance of 
the end in view, but as to the adequacy of the means by 
which that end is sought. 

It must be remembered that the object of Dr. TischendorPs 
argument is the date of the Gospels. His declaration as to 
the uncertainty of their utterances forms but an incident, 
though a by no means unimportant one, in the general issue. 
Its effect is, to introduce a collateral Hue of argument of 
greater gravity than the original thesis, which requires 
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special evidencp; for it by no means follows that, in proving 
when the Gospels were written, we at the same time establish 
what they said. Yet Dr. Tischendorf has attempted to draw 
both conclusions &om the same testimony. Hence hia 
reasoning is involved — ^his results by no means sustained 
with equal certainty. He thus recapitulates (pp. 115-116)— 
'^ We have already told you that this text {the received text of 
^^ the sixteenth century) differs in many places from the oldest 
" authorities of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and, 
" therefore, must be replaced by a text which is reaUy drawn 
''from the oldest sources discoverable. The diflBculty of 
'' finding such a text lies in this, that there is a great diver- 
''sity among these texts; we have, therefore, to compare 
''them closely together, and decide on certain points of 
"superiority on which to prefer one text to another.'' 

"We have in this, then, a fixed point of the greatest 
" importance on which we can safely take our stand, that 
" the Latin text, called the old Italic version, as found in a 
" certain class of manuscripts, was already in use as early as 
" the second century. The text of the old Italic is substan- 
" tially that which Tertullian, about the end of the second 
" century, and the Latin translator of Irenasus still earlier, 
" made use of. If we had any Greek text of the second 
" century to compare with this old Italic version, we should 
" then be able to arrive at the original Greek text at that 
"time in use. We should thus be able to approach very 
" nearly to the original text which came from the Apostles 
" hands, since it is certain that the text of the second century 
" must resemble more closely that of the first than any later 
" text can be expected to do. Such a manuscript is before 
" us in the Sinaitic copy, which more than any other is in 
" closest agreement with the old Italic version. We do not 
" mean that there are no other versions which agree as 
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*^ clofifely with the Sinaitic copy as the old Italic version, 
" which the translator, who lived in North Africa, somewhere 
"near our modem city of Algiers, had before him. For we 
" find that the old Syriac version which has been recently 
" found is quite as closely related as the Italic. The fathers 
" of the Egyptian Church of the second and third century, 
'^moreover, establish the trustworthiness of this Sinaitic 
'^ text. What, then, do these considerations lead us to ? In 
" the first place, they establish this — ^that as early as the 
" middle of the second century our four Gospels existed in a 
" Syriac and in a Latin version. This fact proves, not only 
''what the harmonists of the latter half of the second 
'' century also prove, that our Gospels had already been 
" received into the Canon, but they also decide that point 
'' which has been raised as to the genuineness of our present 
" copies of St. Matthew and St. Mark^s Gospels." 

Here the relative strength and weakness of the com- 
mingled arguments is transparent, for, while the pedigree, 
so to say, of the Gospels is shown to be traceable through 
collateral channels which prove that they existed as far back 
as the middle of the second century in translated forms, 
this fact, even when supported by the testimony of the har- 
monists of the latter half of that century, by no means proves 
the genuineness of our present copies of St. MattheVs and 
St. Mark's Gospels. The utmost it can be made to show is 
that the translations indicated appear to have been made 
from those copies j but even this assertion cannot be accepted 
without reserve, seeing that the whole of the documentary 
evidence upon which it rests is the result of centuries of 
copying, recopying and revising; of comparing quotations, 
correcting, recorrecting and perhaps requoting from different 
sources. Where at the outset so much — suggesting so many 
grounds for further inquiry, and still leaving room for ques- 
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tion — ^has to be authenticated, the results of any process by 
which this is attempted, notwithstanding the pains which 
may have been bestowed upon it, can hardly be accepted as 
certain and conclusive. Something beyond skill, care and 
labour is required for this task. 

The method indicated for restoring certainty to the utter- 
ances of the Gospels deserves attention. It is resolvable in 
reality into three assumptions — 1. That the Greek text of 
the second century, were it recoverable, must resemble more 
closely that of the first than any later text— which, if it 
embodies an absolute truth, condemns by anticipation any 
possible text reconstructed in the nineteenth or any later 
century. 2. That a Greek text of the second century, when 
compared with the old Italic version, would lead to the 
original Greek text at that time in use. And 8. That the 
Sinaitic Bible is such a text. And yet at p. 117 he says — 
" We have only one more inference to draw from the state 
'^ of the text of these early documents, the old Greek, Syriac, 
^^and hatin copies. Although these set forth the text 
^' which was in general use about the middle of the second 
'^ century, we may well suppose that before this text came 
^' into use it had a history of its own. I mean that the text 
" passed from one hand to another, and was copied again 
^* and again, and so must have suflFered from all these revi- 
^ fiions. I can only here assert this as the result of my long 
^' experience in dealing with manuscripts, without going into 
** details to prove that it was so. But I must here make the 
^' assertion as one of the most important results of my critical 
^ labours. K no one before me has been able to establish 
^' this point in the same way, this is owing to my fortunate 
^^ discovery of the Sinaitic copy. Now, if my assertion on 
^^ this point has any solid base to rest upon, as I hope to 
^* make good on another occasion, we may confidently say. 
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'^ that by the end of the first century our four Gk)spels were 
^^ in use in the Church/^ 

That is to say. Dr. Tischendorf assumes that the Sinaitio 
Bible— ^^ of which'' he says (p. 30) ''the transcription is to 
" be referred to the first half of the fourth century and about 
"the time of the first Christian emperor^' (or some two 
centuries later than the age of the supposed recoverable text 
witli which it is to be compared j and of which he again says 
(p. 36) " that Providence has given'' it '' to our age, in which 
'^ attacks on Christianity are so common, ... to be to us a 
'' full and clear light as to what is the real text of God's word 
" written, and to assist us in defending the truth by establish- 
'^ing its authentic form") 1. Can be held to reproduce 
the original Greek of the second half of the second century, 
through its close agreement with the old Italic and Syriac 
versions. 2. That it can be held to prove that this original, 
i. e. so recoverable Greek of the second half of the second 
century, is a corrupted text, through its disagreements with 
those versions. And 3. That the corruptions imputed to 
the so-caUed original, or recoverable Greek text of the second 
half of the second century, because of these disagreements 
represent the interval of about half a century, which is thus 
bridged over to throw the pedigree of the Gospels back into 
the first century. 

Such reasoning may suffice to show that the Gospels were 
known and quoted at the period indicated, but it is totally 
inadequate to establish the genuineness of a given copy — 
much less of a text which has to be[constructed (or evolved) 
through the collation of sources whose own genuineness and 
authority, for such a purpose, rest upon so many and grave 
assumptions. 

A final evidence of the genuineness of our present Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark is stated at pp. 1 16-117— "We 

d 
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'^ have seen how certain critics, on the authority of certain 
'Moose expressions of Papias, have said that our present 
'^ Gospels are only versions of the original documents. 
'^ Against this supposition these two versions {the old Italic 
'^ and Syriac) enter an emphatic protest. At least, at the 
''time when these versions were produced, our present 
" Grospels of Matthew and Mark must have been considered 
" genuine. This being settled, it is a groundless and un- 
" reasonable supposition that, about the beginning of the 
" second century,, there were two entirely diflFerent copies of 
" St. Matthew and St. Mark in existence ; for then we should 
''have to admit that these authentic copies disappeared, 
"leaving not a trace behind, while other spurious copies 
" took their place, and were received everywhere instead of 
'^ the genuine originals.^' 

It is surprising that one not ignorant of the history, and 
confessedly familiar with the present condition and relations 
of the Septuagint version to the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, should have advanced such an argument, — for 
the Hebrew text, of which the Greek of the Septuagint is a 
translation, has disappeared, leaving not a trace behind; 
while two other texts remain — the Samaritan, which most 
closely resembles the Greek — and the received Hebrew which 
in many passages differs widely from it. 

The fact is, there can be little doubt but that— just as the 
Anglican version was until very recently (and is, indeed, 
still) commonly received as the genuine Scripture (having 
been translated into many languages as though it had been 
the one authentic copy) ; or, just as the received text of the 
Greek New Testament was itself taken as the basis of the 
Anglican version, as though it had been the original; or, to 
go still further back, just as the Septuagint version was 
made from a Hebrew copy doubtless held at the time to be 
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authentic, though it is now known that it did not correspond 
with the text which has been Jianded down by the Jews-— 
the earlier, like the later translators, used the copies to which 
they had access, believing them to be authentic ; and hence 
the concurrent testimony of versions and texts can prove no 
more than that at the time the several translations or copies 
were made the text from which they were made was held to 
be genuine, its actual authenticity remaining an open ques- 
tion : and therefore such a line of argument, however in- 
genious, however laboured, can only really prove that the 
Scriptures in their many and various utterances speak with 
no certain voice. 

Dr. Tischendorf is not without misgivings as to the effect 
of his outspoken declaration of the uncertamty of the utter- 
ances of the Sacred Scriptures. Hence he seeks to qualify 
it at p. 114, where he says — ^'If you ask me, then, whether 
*' any popular version, such as Luther's, does or does not 
*' contain the original text, my answer is Yes and No. I say 
'* Yes, as far as concerns your soul's salvation ; all that is 
" needful for that, you have in Luther's version. But I also 
" say No, for this reason, that Luther made his translation 
^' from a text which needed correction in many places. For 
" this Greek text which Luther used was no better than the 
^^ received text of the sixteenth century, based on the few 
'' manuscripts then accessible. We have already told you 
'^ that this text differs in many places from the oldest autho- 
" rities of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, and, there- 
" fore, must be replaced by a text which is really drawn 
''from the oldest sources discoverable. The difficulty of 
''finding such a text lies in this, that there is a great 
" diversity among these texts ; we have, therefore, to compare 
"them closely together, and decide on certain points of 
•' superiority on which to prefer one text to another.'' 
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Some of Dr, Tischendorf s readers may be satisfied with 
this assurance. To others it will occur^ that^ while he suc- 
cessfully establishes the uncertainty of Scriptural utterances 
by showing the unreliability of the documentary channels 
through which they have been handed down, he gives no 
guarantee, beyond his own opinion, for the sufficiency he 
presumes to claim for what he proves to be a corrupt Bible. 

Such readers will be tempted to exclaim, ' We have here a 
proven fact met only by an opinion, — and this the opinion of 
one who attributes such gravity to the fact that he has issued 
eight successive critical texts of the Greek New Testament 
in his efforts to recover the original, and thus deliver us 
from the '^ painful uncertainty as to what the apostles had 
actually written '' in which he declares we have been left.' 

^ Surely such an opinion, coming moreover from one who, 
after so much learned labour, has failed to satisfy competent 
judges that his last (it remains to be seen whether it be his 
final) text can be accepted even as an approximation to a 
genuine reproduction, is neither satisfactory nor re-assuring !' 

' Surely no mere opinion can claim to be, nor should be 
regarded as a sufficient groundwork for '^ the foundation of 
our faith!''' 
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WHAT SAITH THE SCRIPTURE I 



" UnDBRSTANDBST thou UHAT thou RBADB6T ? 

How CAN I, BXCEPT SOMB MAN SHOULD GUIDE MB ?" 

ilc^jviii. 30,31. 



It would almost seem as thongli the Bible had been 
destined to become, to self-constituted critics, what the 
celebrated tower of Babel was to its attempting constructors 
— ^a source of confusion of tongues; and that the history or 
allegory in which the Babylonian revolt against God has 
been handed down prefigured, under a dramatic veil, the 
successive attempts of the genius and presumption of man 
to make for himself a path to heaven. 

However this may be, these have certainly culminated in 
that latest expression of a rebellious spirit— the assumed 
triumph of Eeason over Eevelation, of Science over Faith; 
and it cannot be denied that, while the difficulties of the 
Bible are appealed to by all recent sceptics in justification of 
their infidelity, the attempts to harmonize these, whether 
with each other or the several scientific standards which the 
ingenuity of man has successively raised, have, so far, only 
served to bring them into bolder relief. 

Bible dijEculties, in reality, lie at the root of all biblical 
investigation, and are the ever-fruitful source of religious 
controversy. They are co-extensive with their subject, and 
pass, from (1) the text, through (2) its matter, into (3) its 
doctrine. The three great classes into which they thus 
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natarally fall have been nsBparmgly discussed under every 
conceivable aspect^ so that it might be thought that nothing 
new could be advanced in the present day that deserved to 
be dwelt upon. And yet it is doubtful whether their teach- 
ing value, as a whole, has been ftilly grasped, in its bearing 
upon some of the most important questions that occupy the 
public mind. It is to this teaching value, therefore, that the 
writer of these pages invites the attention of his readers ; 
and he thinks that, if they will examine this aspect of the 
subject dispassionately, they will not fail to grasp the clearly 
defined thread of doctrine which it aflSrms. 

The first of these three primary classes grows out of the 
uncertainty of the original or jttflwi-original text. The 
average Englishman is so in the habit of viewing the 
Anglican version, with which he is &.miliar, and to which he 
invariably appeals in support of his religious opinions, as 
The Bible^ that he practically overlooks the fact that it is only 
one of the many translations that have been made, even into 
the English language. Indeed it is not impossible that he 
would like to persuade himself that the absolute character of 
the one represents an equally stable relation in the other. 
But the critical inquirer knows, only too well, the fallacy of 
this view. 

Of course every one is aware that the original documents, 
penned by the several successive writers, no longer exist : 
and that the manuscripts, to which appeals are constantly 
made, are only copies. But perhaps no one has allowed his 
mind to dwell upon the fact, that although aU the known 
manuscripts are classed in groups or recensions — each of 
which, it is believed, can be referred to some single, early, 
but unfortunately no longer existing manuscript — ^it can be 
claimed for none that they represent the originals, as penned 
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by their authors; nor even he determined with certainty 
which class reproduces the older document. A very grave 
difficulty flows from this incontrovertible fact. No less than 
the problem whether the Bible can be said to exist at all 
as an absolute court of appeal for tJie decision of controverted 
questions. 

The very gravity of this difficulty has so far, perhaps, 
caused it to be passed lightly over by those who shrink from 
the consequences of such an admission : indeed their com- 
mon reply to any questioner on the subject is, ' That though 
the various readings are very numerous they, for the most 
part, involve points of no moment, and can therefore be 
regarded as though they did not exist/ With such a state- 
ment these may satisfy their own minds, or qoiet the doubts 
of the unlearned, but the real question is. Does it meet the 
facts of the case ? This question is one of fact. The facts 
of the case, therefore, i. e. the various readings, must be 
appealed to. A single example wiU, probably, suffice to 
answer it. One very much to the purpose, because free 
from complications, is found in St. Luke ii. 14. The Angli- 
can version renders this passage, '^ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward men." But 
in the Greek there is a various reading. It is true this in- 
volves only a single letter, but then the uncertainty as to 
this letter leaves undetermined whether the evangelist wrote 
ivSoKia {eudokia) or, as the most ancient manuscripts testify, 
£vSoKcac {eudoTcias). If the former, then '' goodwill toward 
men " will represent the sense he intended to convey — ^but 
if the latter, he clearly teaches " a/nd on earth peace with [in] 
men of good will." It cannot be said that this is an unim- 
portant distinction, for it concerns a doctrine which has been 
widely controverted. But it is one which the text of the 
Evangelist, talcen by itself must, in consequence of this 

B 2 
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various readings be declared inadequate to determine. It is 
evident from this that^ even when a variation in the text is 
slight^ it by no means follows that it is nnimportant. Is it 
not equally evident that m all doctrinal questions in the ex^ 
pression of which vwrious readings of its text are irwohed the 
Oreeh New Testament speaks with no certain voice ? 

It is. Nor can the labours of the learned men who devote 
themselves to the stndy of manuscripts^ nor even the dis- 
covery of hitherto unknown documents, other than the 
original writings, modify this position. The firoits of such 
labours and discoveries, it is true, cannot fail to be a great 
gain to the Bible-student, by furnishing him with succes- 
sive additional helps towards the formation of his own 
opinions ; but here their value ceases, for at the best they 
can never do more than show what the text of the Bible 
probably originally was, and must practically end in the ad- 
mission, however humiliating it may be, that hmMm vnge^ 
imity is powerless to re-establish a text which human fallibility 
has unforttmately lost. 

The second great class of Bible difficulties will be found 
to teach the same lesson — ^that the Scriptures speak with no 
certain voice. It reaches this conclusion however by a 
different process, as it deals ¥dth the matter or meaning of 
an accepted text. 

Considered as a class it comprises two branches. 1. The 
historical, — ^through which the authorship, authenticity and 
credibility of the several component parts of the sacred 
writings are called in question. 2. The philological, which 
obscures their original sense. 

The first of these, however important, since it deals with 
the authority of the Canon of Scripture, need not be ex- 
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amined here^ as the question proposed is, not — ^Whether the 
Bible is wliat it is generally believed to be, but — Whether it 
teaches as certainly as it is commonly held to do ? 

The second branch, comprising the philological difficulties, 
obstructs the path of one seeking to understand and explain 
— in a word to translate the written language of the Bible. 

Notwithstanding the great development and diffiision of 
philological science in recent times, there are still persons 
who believe, and affirm, that a translation is a very different 
thinj from an interpretation. These seem to think that, 
given a book, with a knowledge of the language in which it 
is written, and of the language into which it is to be renderedi 
the act of turning it from the one into the other must be 
simple and straightforward, as though a mere process of 
transcribing were in question. They forget how difficult 
they have at times found it to grasp the full meaning of 
works written in a language other than their native 
tongue; however weU instructed they may have been in 
that language, and familiar with its literature. They fail to 
realize that the habit of speakings— nay, of thinking in 
the language he is discussing, is necessary to enable the 
reader to enter into the mind and spirit of some authors : 
that the faculty of discriminating, not only the more 
subtle refinements of speech, but even the bolder shades of 
difference in meaning involved in the idiomatic use of words, 
is indispensable to this— even when they do not overlook 
the many and diverse senses of the same word, according to 
circumstances, with which the most cursory use of a diction- 
ary must have made them familiar. 

It may have occurred to such persons while reading some 
of the obscure passages of their English Bible, that these 
should have been made more dear by the translator. They 
have, perhaps, even thought that they would have done this 
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had they heen in his place, conceiving that the existent ob- 
scurity reflects, rather a particular state of his mind at the 
time, than a condition of the copy from which he was trans- 
lating. And yet his position to it was precisely the same 
as theirs would be to, say some German metaphysical work — 
as, for instance, one of Kant. He had, moreover, this further 
difficulty, that, while the language he was seeking to trans- 
late often disregards, if it does not openly defy, those 
classical forms and grammatical rules with which he was 
familiar, and through which he naturally sought help, it was 
written, at least in part, in contracted word- signs. These facts 
are seldom dwelt upon. And yet they are very important. 

The contracted word-signs have, as was to be expected, 
originated at least two distinct and easily recognizable 
classes of difficulties ; for (1) some of them very closely re- 
semble sister-signs, which represent words other than those 
they were themselves intended to recall to the mind of the 
reader : and it sometimes happens that it is impossible to 
distinguish the written sign and decide with certainty what 
the word used by the writer really was ; while (2), owing to 
the close resemblance of certain words to each other when 
written in full, one of which is usually represented by a con- 
traction, it has happened that careless copyists, or readers 
to copyists, have interchanged these words, the scribe sub- 
stituting the abridged for the unabridged sign, or vice versa 
— an error which even careful writers might fall into when 
misled by the context. 

An example of the first of these two classes of difficulties 
is found in I Tim. iii. 16, which has been rendered in 
English " great is the mystery of godliness : God was mani- 
" fest in the flesh,*^ — but here, because it cannot be settled 
whether the word-sign is 00 or eO, so as to know whether 
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it should he read oc {os) or Oeog (theos), the reading can also 
be, '' great is the mystery of godliness which was ma/nifest in 
the flesh. ^' 

One of the second presents itself in Rom. xii. 11, where 
the Anglican version reads ^' serving the Lord.'' The doubt 
here is whether the Greek word used by the Apostle was 
Kvpitt) (Imrio) or Kaipto {kavro), both forms having been pre- 
served, the first in the contraction jcw, so that the passage 
can also be read ^^ serving in [or perhaps according to the] 
season ; " which seems most in harmony with the context. 

Another is seen in Philippians i. 21 — ^^ For to me to live 
'' is Christ, and to die is gain '' — as the English Bible gives 
it. Here the word xp^J^'^'ov (chr^ston), '^ useful,'' ''profit- 
able," ''good" — ^from its similarity to "xptfTTOv {christon) 
has been so read, and then corrected into -xpitrroQ {christos), 
and represented by the sign aO, and thus converted into 
" Christ." In this way the original reading— 

" JFor to me to live is profitable and to die a gain/^ 
in which the Apostle (referring, in the true spirit of 
Christian resignation, to his actual life as a prisoner in bonds 
and to his prospective execution which ultimately took place) 
explains why life or death are indiSerent to him physically, 
since in either, as he states in the preceding verse, Christ 
will be magnified in his body— has been corrupted into a not 
very intelligible rendering. 

The changes thus indicated, which are as instructive as 
they are significant, form part of the ground-work of a 
separate branch of critical inquiry. The text alone is unable 
to clear up the passages in which they are found — ^important 
though they are — although the context does suggestively 
point to what ought to be, in each case, the true reading. 
They therefore necessarily fall into the general mass of 
various readings : but even ^& they clearly reveal the 
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manner in wlioh 8ome of thfese originated, and at the same 
time teach that the act of writing the contracted word- 
signs in full is, in itself, a primary form of interpretation. 

Do they noti also teach that it is possible that other alter- 
ations may have crept into the text in the same way, all 
traces of which have disappeared with the earliest docu- 
ments ? It is well known that many obscure and incon- 
gruous passages exist in the New Testament where the 
change, of a single Grreek word for another whose consonants 
are similar at once gives a congruous and consistent sense. 
May it not be that such a change would only be the correc- 
tion of an ancient misreading which had originated as is now 
suggested ? Such a view, could it be accepted, would 
enable the critical student to solve many a perplexing diffi- 
culty ; and, even when regarded as only a conjectural specu- 
lation, will often fore-shadow probable explanations of, and 
throw much new light on doubtful or difficult sentences* 
Even simple narrative statements may have been thus 
vitiated* Such a passage as for instance Acts vi. 1, ''And 
in those days, when the number of the disciples was multi- 
plied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration," sounds very strangely to the thoughtful 
reader, when he considers that the earliest Christians — all of 
them converts, with the zeal and enthusiasm which conversion 
always brings with it — ^are being spoken of. Is it likely 
that these would murmur for the cause assigned, when they 
had each and all elected not merely neglect but suffering, 
privation and even persecution as their portion in becoming 
Christians ? On turning to the Greek the possible corrup- 
tion of the text at once suggests itself, in the too probable 
substitution of the word xnpai {cherai) '' widows " for XP^'^^ 
{(Jireiai) '' needs"— and then it is seen that the cause x)f the 
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complaining of the Gent^'l.e converts may rather have heen 
that their needn — 'heir spiritual necessities, were neglected in 
the daily miDi'stration of the Lord^s table. Their demand, it 
is thus discovered, can be held to have been the far more pro- 
bable one for dafly ministration unto their own spiritual wants 
and necessities, which the growing number of Christians had 
caused to be neglected. An objection to this reading will 
be probably found in the phrases '' daily ministration '' of 
this, and "serve tables'' of the following verse. These 
however only raise a question for interpretation, and it may 
well be that a daily ministration of the Lord's table — ^more 
adequately provided for the Jews than for the Gentiles — ^is 
really indicated. 

However this may be the lesson remains that unrecog- 
nized corruptions of the text may exist, as well as the cor- 
ruptions pointed at in the numerous various readings with 
which it is loaded, and thus another grave difficulty is added 
to those already indicated as standing in the way of the 
recovery of the genuine apostolic utterances, the full effect 
of which can hardly be appreciated. 

Grave as are the difficulties which are thus seen to crowd 
round the matter, so to say, of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, those which grow out of its form are not less 
serious. These originate in a disregard of classical methods 
and grammatical rules, which is so common that it may be 
considered characteristic of the style of most of the sacred 
writers, and thus becomes one of the chief sources of the 
difficulties of the text. It is not easy for a mind trained by 
the modem laws of expression to grasp the extent to which, 
in some instances, this open defiance of the accepted usages 
of written language has reached: and it is still more difficult 
to enable those ignorant of the Greek tongue to realize it. 
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Had some of the sentences been written in detached words, 
and then drawn by chance from a bag and set down in the 
order in which the words appeared^ they could hardly have 
been more irregularly expressed or more difficult to inter- 
pret. Indeed it seems more than probable that these have 
been re-arranged in the process of tradition. 

The possible consequences of such a disorganization, so to 
say, of the text, as well as the character and degree of the 
distortions it has introduced into translations, will become 
appreciable, however, on comparing passages of, say the 
English Bible, with a new translation drawn from the Greek 
after a carefully considered estimate of its value. For in- 
stance, I Timothy i. 12, 13, has been rendered in that Bible 
^* And I thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled 
^' me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into the 
ministry; who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, 
'' and injurious : but I obtained mercy, because^ I did it igno- 
'' rantly in unbelief.^' 
Under the aspect indicated it should be read 
'' And I, appointed unto the ministry , h(we the grace from 
him who hath given me authority — Christ Jesus, our Lord, 
that he a^ccownted me trust/worthy who had been previously a 
blasphemer, and persecutor, and wantonly violent. But I was 
compassionated because I had acted, being ignorant, in un- 
belief"— 
in which a much clearer sense is gained. 

Again Gdossians i. 23, the English Bible gives as. 
*' If ye continue in the faith grounded and settled, and be 
*' not moved away from the hope of the gospel, which ye have 
'' heard, and which was preached to every creature which is 
^' under heaven ; whereof I Paul am made a minister^^' 
But the Greek, treated in the manner pointed out, says 
" If at least ye persevere, grounded on and steadfast to the 
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faiihf cmd he not drawn away, by any motive whatsoever under 
the heawen, from the hope of the gospel which was preached, 
which ye hea/rd, of which I Paul was ordamed a mmister" 

The misapprehension of the teaching value of the text in 
this passage has been greatly increased in the English Bible 
by the non-recognition of the idiomatic use of the phrase 
€v Tratrri rri ktkth {en pase te Misei), The word KTimg (ktisis) 
*^ a creation/' has more than one channel through which it 
derives a metonic sense. Here it passes from " creation *' 
through '^fabrication '' (considered as '' invention '') to " de- 
vice:'^ but inasmuch as this device may be a fabricated 
'' interpretation '^ of the gospel in relation to which it is 
used, the comprehensive term "motive,^ which embraces aH 
of the misguiding '^ simulations *' of the original " impulse '' 
to which the apostle refers, more fully reproduces- tie meaiir- 
ing of the Greek. It is manifest that the gospel had not 
been '^ preached to every creature which is under heaven,** 
fio that the authorized translation, at any rate, cannot repre«- 
sent the apostolic utterance. 

And yet again, Hebrews vi. 1, 2, — rendered in the Anglican 
Bible, 

'' Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
'' let us go on unto perfection ; not laying again the founda- 
*' tion of repentance from dead works, and of faith toward 
'' God, of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of 
'' hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
"judgment — 

when the Greek is translated according to the principle 
suggested, reads 

*' Therefore, lea/oing ' the word of the beginning/ let us be 
home on from dead works unto the full development of Christ; 
not a^gain casting down [i.e. overthrowing] the foum^dation of 
repentance, and of faith on Ood, of the doctrine of baptisms. 
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and of the laying on of hands, and ofiiie resurrection of the 
dead, and of the final jvdgment.^' 

Here^ Bince St. Panl is addressing the Hebrews^ the qoes- 
tion will suggest itself to the reader^ whether in spealdng of 
" the word of the beginning '* he does not allude to or even 
actually designate '' the word of the law/^ with reference to 
the Jewish interpretation of its letter. It is the custom of 
the Jews to call each of the several books by their first word^ 
Genesis being thus known to them as /T^B^kTQ, " In the be<p 
ginning ^^ — ^and since this is ihe opening book the apostle 
inay have included the whole in its name. This view gains 
strength from the continuation of the sentence^ " not again 
overthrowing the foundation/' in which it is difficult not to 
see a direct reference to a primary overthrow of this founda* 
tion in the Jewish way of reading the letter of the law. 

These comparisons will be sufficient to show what an 
embarrassing complication the class of difficulties now indi- 
cated has proved to interpreters and translators. The reader, 
even though unable to refer to the Greek Testament, will be 
able to come to a reasonable conclusion as to the relative 
values thus given to the text, while considering how widely 
the meaning attributed to it by the one, differs from that 
given to it by the other. One additional example must not, 
however, be omitted, because it shows to what an extreme 
of distortion this seeming disorganization of the text has 
reached. It is found in Komans vii. 24, 25, which the An- 
glican version renders 

" wretched man that I am I who shall deliver me from 
'' the body of this death ? I thank God through Jesus Christ 
'^ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself serve the law of 
'' God; but with the flesh the law of sin.*' 

This translation fairly represents the sequence of the 
Greek words as they now stand. But the incongruity, to 
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say the leasts of the several sentences of this pat.*age is so 
conspicuous as to cause a diflBlculty to the reader, which will 
probably suggest to him a possible misconception in the 
rendering. He will not be surprised, theiefore, to learn that 
the Greek words, if their received construction is disre* 
garded, also say— 

'' Tet I, a vrretched man, mice mth the mind I serve the 
la/w of Ood though with the flesh the law of sim, thank Ood 
who will himself deliver me, by death, from this body, for the 
9ake of Jesvs Christ, awr Lord" 

Here he wQl realize that, although in the jtMi^i-original 
the difficulty remains, it has disappeared in an interpre- 
tation which gives him an intelligible utterance, congruous 
in itself, as well as with the context of which it forms a part. 
The interrogative pronoun, which now appears in the text, 
has probably been substituted by some early scribe for the 
simple or emphatic relative. Another various reading is 
recognised, which shows that the passage has been subjected 
to accidental or intentional alteration. Will not the far- 
seeing reader discern, in the character of the resulting change, 
the motive which led to it f May not this have been the 
unwillingness of an early scribe to allow a statement to re- 
main in the text which seemed opposed to the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body ? May he not even have sup- 
posed that in the alterations he introduced he was restoring 
to the text its original and rightful sense, which had been 
corrupted in the reading as he found it f forgetting that St. 
Paul was not speaking of the resurrection body, but of the 
natural body, with its natural lusts. 

The difficulties springing from the ancient system of 
writing do not end even here, for, in addition to a probable 
disruption of the text which they have handed down, the 
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older xnannscripts have few divisionSj and scarcely any — ^if 
any stops. Owing to this the act of stopping, or breaking 
them up into paragraphs and sentences, is in itself a form of 
interpretation, under which a relative value is added to the 
absolute force attributable to the word-signs. Hence, in 
order to enter fully into the position of an original translator 
of the sacred writings, it is necessary to realize them thus 
devoid of divisions (even into words), stops, and the usual 
critical and dia-critical marks with which in their printed 
form they are clothed — absolutely necessary, for these are 
all interpreting, and as they merely express the opinions of 
ihe interpreters who introduced them, are chiefly useful as 
showing the degree of knowledge, aptitude or capacity for 
understanding, these brought with them to the examination 
of the text. 

A single illustration will suffice to establish this position. 
Take, for example, the opening of St. PauPs Epistle to the 
Boinans. Following the order of the Greek this reads — 

^Paul a slave of Christ Jesvs called an apostle cut off unto 
gospel of Ood which had been I [he had] before announced 
through [by] the prophets of him in writings holy concerning 
the Son of him the bom of seed David Ojccording to flesh the 
established Son of Ood by [in] rmracle [power] a^ccordmg to 
Spirit of sam^ctifijcation after [from] resurrection from [of] 
dead of Jesus Christ the Lord of us by [through] which 
[whom] we received grace a/nd mission in [unto] obedience of 
faith in [among] all the nations for [in behalf of] thenamie 
of him among [in] whom a/re ye also called of Jesus Christ to 
all who are in Borne beloved of God called holy grace to you 
a/nd peace from Ood Father of us and of Lord Jesus Christ J^ 

To show the interpreting character of the stops it will only 
be necessary to contrast this literal rendering of the original 
text, newly punctuated, with tho translation contained in the 
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English Bible, which, however, does not itself closely follow 
the received punctuation of the Greek. 



" Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ, called to be an Apos- 
tle, separated unto the gos- 
pel of God, (which he had 
promised afore by his pro- 
phets in. the holy scriptures,) 
concerning his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord, which was 
made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh ; and 
declared to he the Son of God 
with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by the re- 
surrection from the dead : By 
whom we have received grace 
and apostleship^for obedience 
to the faith among all nations, 
for his name : among whom 
are ye also the called of Jesus 
Christ: To all that be in 
Eome, beloved of God, called 
to he saints: Grace to you 
and peace from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.'* 



"Paulf a slave of Christ 
Jesus calledj — cm apostle cut 
off unto gospel of Ood (which 
had heen before am,nounced 
through the prophets of him, 
in vrritvngs holy, concerning 
the Son of him, the bom of 
seed David according to flesh, 
— the established Son of Ood 
by miracle oAxordmg to Spirit 
of sam^ctifuxdion) after resur- 
rection from dead of Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of us; by 
which we received grace a/nd 
mission fin obedience offaifhj 
m all the nations for the nams 
of him — among whom a/re ye 
also, called ofJesvs Christ. 

To all who a/re in Borne, 
beloved of Ood, called, holy, 

Grace to you am,d pea4:e 
from Ood, Father of us amd of 
Lord Jesus Christ.'^ 



Significant as this contrast is, it but faintly shadows the 
difficulties which obscure the sense of the Greek. It is 
evident at a glance that before settling the punctuation the 
necessarily interpreting translator has to determine whether 
St. Paul merely says that he is *^ a servant of Jesus Christ, 
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called to be an apostle, separated unto the gospel of 
God . . . concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord," or 
formally declares that he is " a servant called of Jesus Christ 
—an apostle set apart unto the gospel of God . . . after 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord/' Under the 
former view he is met by the question. From what does the 
apostle mean to say that he was separated ? Was it from 
Judaism ? was it from himself as he was before his conversion? 
was it from the Christian laity ? for that it was not from other 
avocations is manifest since he followed the calling of a tent- 
maker, as he is reported to have declared of himself (Acts 
xviii. 3. XX. 34. I Cor. iv. 12. IE Thess. iii. 8) subsequent 
to this separation. Under the latter he sees the simple 
statement that St. Paul was called of Jesus Christ and con- 
secrated to the apostleship after ihe resurrection of the 
same Jesus Christ, in strict accordance with the historical 
narrative of these events. But, even beyond this, in order to 
grasp the full meaning of the passage, it must be decided — ; 
(L) With reference to himself . 1. Whether he is speaking 
of his calling, his consecration, or his Lord, when he says 
'^ by which'' or ''by whom" — i, e. whether he refers the 
" grace and mission " which, classing himself with others in 
the ''we," he claims to have thus received, to his calling or 
to his consecration ? 2. Whether by the word " grace " he 
means a supernatural quality — the sacramental grace of 
theplogians, or merely the favour shown to him by Jesus in 
his direct vocation ? 3. Whether in saying " in the obedi- 
ence of the faith " he states that his mission is to be exercised 
in obedience to the faith, or simply designates the act of 
preaching faith in the name and office of Jesus ? 4. Whether, 
in fine, by "the faith " he means the simple act of belief, or 
refers to a then recognised system of dogmatic and moral 
teaching — a g«a^-Canon of Christian doctrine and disciphne. 
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resting on the transmitted authority of Christ, to which, 
submissive himself, he was claiming the obedience of all ? 

(n.) With reference to the gospel of which he is cm apostle, 
1. Whether in calling Jesus '' the bom of the seed of David 
according to the flesh — ^the established Son of God by 
miracle according to the Spirit of sanctification,'' he intends 
to define the double nature of Christ, as God-man? 2. 
Whether in the phrase "by miracle [or power] established *' 
he affirms that the divinity of Christ is proven by his mi- 
raculous conception, by his miraculous celestial recognition 
at his baptism, by the miraculous power with which he was 
invested, by the miraculous approval from heaven of his 
mission-life at his transfiguration — ^by each of these in buc-» 
cession, or by the whole collectively f Whether he, in these 
words, refers the divine son-ship of Jesus to the authority 
and power he claimed and exercised ? or only attributes it 
to the character imputed to him on account of, and the in- 
fluence he acquired through, the sanctity of his life ? 8. 
Whether in speaking of "the name*' of Jesus Christ he 
refers to the authority flowing from it, to its meaning 
"anointed [or deputed] Saviour," or to both? And 4. 
Whether, in conclusion, he says, " from God, the Father of 
us and of the Lord Jesus Chrisf — " from God, our Father, 
and Jesus Christ our Lord," or " from Gx)d our Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ." That is to say, before it is pos- 
sible to take the single step in advance in the interpretation 
of the apostle's words marked by their punctuation, so as to 
have a reasonable certainty that this step will rest on sure 
ground, it is necessary to be acquainted with his history and 
familiar with the gospel he preached. 

The foundation of this gospel is evidently epitomized in 
the passage of the epistle that is being dealt with. Its corner- 
stone is as evidently found in the word opivOivro^ {Otis' 

c 
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thentoe), by which the divine son-ship of Christ is charac- 
terised. This word is a very remarkable one and^ as here 
nsed, deserves careful consideration^ for it seems in its 
radical and collateral senses to define the nature and office 
of the Redeemer i and hence it forcibly illustrates the diffi- 
culties which cross the path of the literal translator. 

The verb opil^ta (orizo), of which o/oiadcvroc foristheniosj 
is a participle, when read through the noun opiZtav {orlaan,'^ 
''the horizon/' or extended point in space where heaven and 
earth meet, and blend in a line which marks the terrestrial 
limit of human vision and forms the fundamental standard 
of certain scientific observations) says, " brought within the 
range of vision,'* "introduced into the sphere of knowledge,*' 
" submitted to the perception of sense," and this by the 
union of the heavenly with the earthly, of the divine with the 
human. But, while sayiug this, it further teaches that this 
union is hypostatic, or withdrawn from the processes of 
criticism and not subjected to the judgment of reason, by the 
manner in which the horizon constantly recedes from the 
advancing observer. It is important to remember these 
direct functional teachings, for this verb is used but eight 
times in the New Testament, and always (St. Luke xxii. 22, 
Acts ii. 23, X. 42, xvii. 26, 31, Eom. i. 4, Heb. iv. 7), save once 
(Acts xi. 29), is applied to Christ, and the counsels of God 
regarding him ; even in the single exception noted referring 
to the divine virtue, charity. It also signifies fromthis point 
of view "join together," "unite" or "combine,"as well as 
" bring to an end," " complete," " mature," " make perfect." 

The verb opiZta (orizo) is usually referred for its deri- 
vation to o/ooc (oros), "a bound" or "limit." Thus re- 
garded, in its fulness it designates the bounds or Hmits of the 
terrestrial sphere, (just as opt^cuv, orizon, "the horizon," marks 
the terrestrial confines of visual penetration), and denotes 
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the introduction into and enclosure of that to which it refers 
within the precincts of that sphere : in detail it points to any 
degree of restriction^ limitation or enclosure, until it reaches 
the closest and narrowest of all — the introduction of the 
human soul to its material habitation, the human body : in 
which sense it could be used to express the conception by 
which the divine was united to the human nature in the 
person of Christ. Thus derived it further acquires the 
meanings " establish '* and ^' prove,'' because that which is 
enclosed has a fixed and definite relation, determined 
by that which marks its boundaries and proves its exist- 
ence, nature and dimensions. Beyond this it gains the 
meaning '' declare,'' because a boundary practically affirms 
the limits of that which it bounds ; — " constitute," because 
it is thus individualized so to say; — "appoint," "ordain" 
or " destine," because it is in this way devoted to a pur- 
pose ; — ^and perhaps, more remotely, " decree." 

But there is also opoc {oros), "a mountain," from which 
the verb opiZw {orizo) has an equal claim to be derived. 
Through this source, while gaining strength for the mean- 
ings it has been already shown to embody, as " establish," 
because a mountain is solidly set on its foundation, it adds a 
further class springing from its distinctive feature, eleva- 
tion — such as "raise," "distinguish," "exalt;" and then 
"render prominent," "expose to view," "cause to mount" 
or " ascend," " culminate," " gain its greatest perfection." 

But it is by throwing the derivation a step further back 
tliat the most important and conclusive result is gained, for 
the Greek opoc {oros) is evidently intimately connected with 
the Hebraic word nin or in (Aor), and may have passed 
from the one language into the other. It is here, at any 
rate, that the dogmatic sense would appear to lie, for this 
root in mn says " to conceive." 

c 2 
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When it is seen that opiZtj {orizo) tlirough op£?wi/ {orizon, 
*' the horizon") says ''to unite" (and then complete and make 
perfect) — ^pointing moreover to the celestial and the terres- 
trial, the divine and the human, as the subject of this hyposta- 
tic union : that read through opoc {oros/^ a limit ") it indicates 
the clothing of spirit with matter, the vesting of the divine in 
the human : and that now in opog {oros, '' a mountain," read 
through nn, 7tor, and mn) it not only discloses but expresses 
the act of conception, the dogmatic teaching of the word can 
be no longer said to remain doubtfiil, and therefore — though 
the translator may be tempted to read ''established," under the 
view that the apostle is directly appealing to proofs known 
to and accepted by the Roman Christians 5 "declared," 
" destined," " decreed " or " devoted," because Christ was 
the long promised and pre-ordained redeemer, devoted on 
the one hand and doomed on the other: "raised," with 
reference to his miraculous conception, his lifting up on the 
cross, his resurrection and his ascension, as well as because 
in his own exaltation he raised humanity fix)m the degrada- 
tion into which it had fallen : or "invested" or " executed," 
because he was clothed with the power and executed the wiU 
of his heavenly Father, and was therefore violently assailed 
and executed by his earthly foes — since either of these is an 
interpretation, and requires a previous knowledge that leads 
up to it, he will in the end be obliged to confess that opta- 
OevTog {oristhentos) can be as legitimately translated " con- 
ceived," "engendered" or '^begotten" (onZy -begotten when 
the limitation is taken into account) — ^in which sense, indeed^ 
it can hardly be doubted the apostle used it. 

The manner in which the successive and collective mean- 
ings that have been traced out, or that the inquirer will 
himself discern, point to the nature and office of Christ — 
to his work and its consequences — to the consecutive stages 
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and final close of his life, with its fruits — ^is as remarkable 
as it is significant, and the thoughtful reader will find him* 
self intuitively inquiring. Can it be that these so-called 
fortuitous though curious coincidences in reality comprise 
and offer to the appreciative critic a series of inherent helps 
to the dogmatic interpretation of the inspired word ? And 
at any rate he will perceive from the analysis that has now 
been submitted to him of but a single word, the extent of 
the field the interpreter has to explore in his efforts to clear 
up the doubts by which his task is beset. 

But, to turn back firom a somewhat long though not un- 
necessary digression, as some of the questions which it has 
been shown must be answered by the interpreting trans- 
lator, before he can even punctuate his copy, possibly grow 
out of a too literal conception and rendering of the Greek 
text, which in sundry important points unavoidably obscure 
the sense, an idiomatic translation of the passage under dis- 
cussion is now subjoined, to enable the reader to extend his 
comparison and stiU further test the capabilities of that text. 

'' Pa/ulj a servcmt called of Oh/rist Jesus — cm apostle conse-^ 
crated umto the gospel of Ood {which had been preannounced 
by his propJbets in the holy scriptures concerning his Son, 
who was bom of the seed of David according to the flssh — 
who was the mi/raculously concevved Son of Ood accordmg to 
the Spirit of sam^tificatn^) after the resurrection from tlis 
dead of Jesus Christ our Lord; by which we received grace, 
and mission (m the obedience of the fadth) umto all nations 
in his namie: among whom a/re ye also, called of Jesus. 
Christ. 

To all who are in Rome, beloved of Ood, called, holy. 

Qrace unto you, am,d peace from Ood, our Father, and 
Jesus Christ, our LordJ^ 

This translation, strictly according as it does with tha 
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traditional doctrine^ answers certain of tlie questioiui that 
have been raised, as it has been suggested that it wonld. 
But it only answers them to those whose minds have been 
prepared by the acceptance of the teaching through which it 
is drawn. To all others they must remain the finger-posts 
to fundamental elements of doubt : leaving but one thing 
clear— the perplexing uncertainty in which the apostolic 
sense is veiled. 

But, if so, is it not evident that in order to understand 
what St. Paul wrote, even in an authentic text were that 
attainable, it is absolutely necessary to have a previous 
knowledge — not only of the manner of his conversion, but 
also of the dogmas he held, the doctrines he inculcated, and 
the discipline he enjoined ? In other words should not the 
reader be of " the called *' or initiated, whom alone, as he 
says and repeats, he is addressing 7 Surely such only, then 
as now, can enter into his mind and spirit f Surely to all 
others the apostle's writings will continue, as they have 
hitherto proved, extremely perplexing and misleading ? 

St. Paul's object in writing was that his readers should 
know what he knew (as far as that knowledge was commu- 
nicable), believe what he believed, think as he thought. He 
is addressing a Christian Church, not a Pagan audience; 
and this should never be lost sight of. Hence he is remind- 
ing rather than instructing : illuminating the growing faith 
of believers— not claiming the faith of unconvinced or in- 
credulous infidels ; nor laying the grounds of the faith before 
hitherto untaught, and therefore ignorant unbelievers. 

Sometimes the sense of the text is obstructed by excessive 
punctuation or subdivision, as in II St. Peter i. 1, where the 
Greek says — "o/ our Ood and Saviour Jesus Christ" — ^but 
the EngUsh— ''of God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ.*' 
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Here^ however^ the difficulty has originated in the mind of 
the translator. 

More often quotations, or a quasudxBxn&tio style, have 
been over-looked, owing to the absence of indicating signs* 
Many instructive examples of this form of difficulty can be 
pointed to, especially in I Corinthians. This epistle was 
written in consequence of a communication St. Paul had 
received, as is stated in chap. i. 11, ''under the hands of 
Chloe.'' He speaks of this communication as a letter in 
chap. vii. 1, saying, ''Now concerning the things whereof 
ye wrote unto me.'' What more probable, therefore, than 
that the apostle should refer in succession, in the words of 
the writers, to the several matters they had dealt with in 
that letter. He appears to have done so, at any rate ; and to 
have reproduced, in the form of quotation, the leading 
subjects of the dissensions it reports, in order to explain 
their true relations to his own teaching, and to a sound 
Christian practice. 

Under this view I Cor. vi. 12, 13 — which in the Anglican 
version of the Bible has been rendered 

"AH things are lawful unto me, but all things are not 
" expedient : all things are lawfiil for me, but I will not be 
" brought under the power of any. Meats for the belly, and 
" the belly for meats : but God shall destroy both it and them. 
" Now the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord ; and 
"the Lord for the body ''— 
would read 

' " All things a/re lawful unto me** But all things are not 
expedient ^' All things a/re lawful for me** But I will not he 
brought under the power of a/ny. " The meats for the belly, 
and the belly for the meats,** But Ood will restrict the use of 
this amd of these. Yea, the body is not for fornication but for 
the Lord, a/nd the Lord for the body.* 
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The manner in which the argnments St. Paul is combating 
are stated in this readings so as to contrast the demands of 
nature with the requirements of grace, and the way in which 
the claimed form of restriction is illustrated by the admitted 
prohibition, and thus shown to be conformable to the teach- 
ing of God, is here very effective. This effectiveness, so to 
say, can hardly be reproduced in any mere translation firom 
the Oreek. The half playful, half sarcastic and wholly re- 
proving retort to the quoted assertion, " The meats for the 
belly, and the belly for the meats,*' contained in the words 
'' The body for the Lord, and the Lord for the body,'' can 
only be realized through the idiomatic value of the Greek 
word KvpioQ {hwrioe, " lord,") as here used. " The Lord " is 
thus referred to as '' the subjugator'' of self—his title used 
to represent the act of self-subjugation. Hence the doctrinal 
and idiomatic sense of the words of the apostle thus consi- 
dered evidently is " moreover the body is not for fornica- 
tion, but for subjugation ; and subjugation for the body." 
This however could not be given as a direct translation, and 
should therefore stand as an interpreting commentary : unless 
indeed, among the transformations which the text has un- 
dergone in its passage from hand to hand, the word Kvpiog 
{kvrios), owing to its following in the succeeding verse, has 
been substituted, perhaps, for Kupia {Jcdria, *^ a bandage," 
" grave-cloth," or " shroud," St. John xi. 44), through the 
mistake of the ancient, possibly contracted, word-sign : in 
which case the severity of the retort would be as remarkable 
as its significance, for then the apostle is found to say, ''yea;, 
the body is not for fornication but for the grave-cloth, and 
the grave-cloth for the body ; " which harmonizes with the 
following verse, in which St. Paul removes the sting from his 
reproof and softens his pungent language in the words, 
'' But God nevertheless raised the Lord, and will raise you 
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[or us] up by his power." This appeal to the resurrection 
of Christ shows, under either view, that not only a self-sub« 
jugated Lord, but a Lord self-subjugated even unto death, 
was in the mind and represented by the pen of the apostle : 
BO that self-subjugation, even unto death, was the lesson by 
which he met the plausible plea for self-indulgence advimced 
by the Corinthians. 

Again, in I Cor. viii, 1-— 7, — ^which the English Bible 
renders, 

'' Now as touching things offered unto idols, we know 
'' that we all have knowledge. Elnowledge puffeth up, but 
'' charity edifieth. And if any man think that he knoweth 
'' anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. 
'' But if any man love God, the same is known of him. As 
'' concerning therefore the eating of those things that are 
'' offered in sacrifice unto idols, we know that an idol is 
'' nqthingin the world, and that there ia none other God but 
'' one. For though there be that are called gods whether in 
'' heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many, and lords 
" many,) but to us tJtere is but one God, the Father, of 
''whom a/re all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus 
'' Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him. Howbeit 
'' there is not in every man that knowledge " 
—the reading evidently should be 

'^^NoWf as touching the things sacrificed unto idols, we 
hnaiv — because we all ha/oe knowledge.*^ Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth. Yea, if any one thinJceth that he 
hnoweth amy thing, he hath never known any thing as it ought 
to be knovm : but if any one love Ood, this one shall be made 
to know [i.e. taught] of [i.e. by] him.* 

' '^ Concerning the eating, therefore, of the things sacrifi^d 
unto idols, we know that am, idol is nothing in the world, and 
that there is none other God but one.^* And yet indeed there 
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aire reputed gods, whether in heaven or wpon earth : to ufU, 
" There be gods many <md lords immy." ' • 

' " But to us there is one Ood, the Father, from whom a/re 
all thmgs. And we m him. And one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom ore all things, <md we through hmJ^ Yet 
not in all is this Jcnowledge,^ 

And yet again in I Cor. viii. 8, 9, which the Anglican 
version of the Bible gives as, 

" But meat commendeth us not to God : for neither, if we 
'' eat, are we the better ; neither, if we eat not, are we the 
'' worse. But take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
'' your's become a stumbling block to them that are weak''—* 
the reading as evidently should be : — 

' '' But meat commendeth us not to Ood, for, whether we 
eat, whether we eat not, we are neither gamers, nor are we 
losers" But take ye heed lest this power of yours become a 
stumbling block to them that are weaW 

Under these readings it is at once apparent that the 
apostle, in his skilful analysis of their deliberate misreading 
of the relations of the precepts he had inculcated to the 
principles on which they rested and the discipline that flowed 
from them, is reproving the Corinthians for the unchristian 
spirit by which he thus leads them to see that they have 
become possessed. His reproof is as remarkable for its 
method and form as for the cogent reasoning in which its 
severity is partially veiled, and the clear teaching it unfolds. 
He is dealing with artful and specious assumptions. Hence 
for greater exactness he quotes the words of his ingenious 
and plausible questioners. He is careful to do this in a 
definite connexion, because each assertion they have ad- 
vanced, when taken by itself, expresses not only a truth, but 
a truth which should be regarded as laudable, fundamental 
or absolute. It is the. appUcation of these truths that he 
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shows to be faUacioiis — the use made of and the inferences 
drawn from them that he reproves and condemns. 

It would appear that the Corinthians, disregarding what 
charity required of them for the sake of their weaker 
brethren, claimed, in the matter of things sacrificed unto 
idols, a liberty of action which, taken by itself might be 
allowable, but which, when judged by its consequences — ^in 
the scandal it would give, the bad example it would set to, 
and the evil influence it might exercise over those less en- 
lightened — ^was found to be opposed to the spirit of charity. 

lb is on this account that the apostle rebukes their self- 
asserted right which because resting on knowledge trenches 
closely on spiritual pride, and wh^^e savouring strongly of 
the spirit of disobedience, might be made subservient to 
licentiousness j and contrasts it with thfi edification grounded 
on humility and obedience, that springs from charity and is 
attractive to God. 

It is on this account that he reproves their disregard of 
the apostolic discipline on the plea that an idol is by them 
known to be nothing, because none the less idols are by 
some reputed to be all that is asserted of them. 

It is on this account that he reminds them that all have 
not the knowledge of God that they possess. 

It is on this account that he warns them, after quoting 
their words — "But meat commendeth us not to God, for, 
whether we eat, whether we eat not, we are neither gainers 
nor are we losers '* — *' But take y© heed lest this power of 
yours become a stumbling block to them that are weak.*' 

These readings, of course, completely change the character 
which the EngHsh Bible gives to the passages. But, in doing 
this they very convincingly show what serious difficulties the 
text presents, and how absolutely uncertau] the apostolic ut- 
terance really is. And yet they are only representative 
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examples even from the epistle from which they haye been 
selected. 

In n Thessalonians ii. 1 — 12^ a still more remarkable 
instance of this kind of difficulty is fonnd. The English 
Bible has rendered this portion of holy writ :— 

'' Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our 
" Lord Jesns Christ, and by our gathering together uiito him, 
'' That ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither 
^'by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the 
'' day of Christ is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any 
''means: for that day shall not come, except there come a 
'' falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son 
" of perdition ; who opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
'' that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that he as God 
*' sitteth in the tem^e of God, shewing himself that he is 
'' God. Remember ye not, that, when I was yet with you, 
'' I told you those things ? And now ye know what with- 
'' holdeth that he might be revealed in his time. For the 
'' mystery of iniquity doth abeady work : only he who now 
'' letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. And then 
'' shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall con- 
'' sume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
''brightness of his coming: even him, y^lioHe coming is after 
" the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
"wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness 
"in them that perish; because they received not the love of 
" the truth, that they might be saved. And for this cause 
"God shall send them strong delusion, that they should 
" believe a lie : That they all might be damned who believed 
" not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.*' 

Li this translation the real character of the apostolic teach- 
ing has been completely subverted, as will appear from the 
following reading, which it is needless to say has been 
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carefully drawn from and faithfully reproduces the Greek 
text. 

' But we entreat you, Brethren, concerning the coming of 
the [our] Lord Jesus Christ, cmd our gathering together unto 
him, that ye be not lightly shaken from the mmd {nor troubled, 
Tieither by sign, nor by word, nor by letter as from us,) thai the 
day of the Lord is at hand.* 

^ Let no man deceive you in any ma/nner that '' NotwUh- 
standing the apostacy must come first, and the mmi of sin 
Qawleasness] — the son of perdition be revealed {who shall be 
set instead of, and substituted for, every reputed Ood or object 
of worship) so as to enthrone himself [as God] in the temple 
of Ood, setting forth of himself that he is God/* * 

^ Bem£mber ye not thai being yet with you, I explained these 
things unto you ? And now, what was held back know ye, as re- 
gards " That he shall be revealed in his own season :" for ' theMy^ 
stery' already worketh [i.e. is leavened] of [i.e. by] lawlessness, 
only he that resisteth is, so fair, out of sight. But then shall ' the 
Lwwless' be revealed {whom the Lord [Jesus] vdll unmask with 
the breath of h/is m,outh, and paralyze by the Tnanifestation of 
his presence^-^whose presence is thraiigh the working of Satan 
with aU the power and signs and wonders of falsehood, and 
with all the deceit ofirrjustice — in those that are lost, because 
they received not the love of the truth that they might be 
san}ed. And for this coAise doth [shall] Qod suffer to proceed 
unto them the working of delusion, that they believe the false" 
hood — that all may be condemned who believe not the truth, 
but acquiesce in the injustice.* 

In this epistle the quotative character of the passages now 
placed between inverted commas is vouched for, not only by 
the internal evidence of harmony in sense, but by the direct 
way in which St. Paul refers to spurious letters, attributed 
to him^ immediately before citing the extracts from one of 
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them ; as well as by the token he gives in closing — ^that he^ 
always adds the final greeting to his own letters with his 
own hand — to enable the Thessalonians in future to dis- 
tinguish genuine from apocryphal epistles. 

The Greek is, of course, complex in structure, and one 
passage is remarkable for a threefold relation to its terminal 
clause. It is difficult to reproduce this in a translation. 
Indeed a first reading leaves the impression on the mind that 
a sentence has been dislocated. The general effect, how- 
ever, when this relation is grasped, is to give force to the 
statement that a personal manifestation of lawless usurpa- 
tion is not to be looked for, but that " the Lawless '* will bo 
unmasked and punished in those through whom he has acted 
—•the lost. 

The interpretation is, moreover, obscured by an hitherto 
unnoticed idiomatic use of certain important expressions. The 
word TTviVfia {pneuma), for instance, occurs in a most unlocked 
for manner, and is almost as startling to the reader as would 
be the sudden apparition of the spirit it seems to designate. 
And yet it is innocent of any preter-natural allusion, as a 
little reflection will show. Its real relations to the context 
are extremely simple. '^Pneuma,^ regarded as ''spirit,'' 
recalls, in '' shadow '' or '' likeness,'* an absent individual— 
in " symbol," an inculcated doctrine. Hence it sometimes, 
as here, represents a '' sign." Whether an hieroglyphic, 
figurative or picture system of inter-communication is 
alluded to cannot now be determined, though the primitive 
adoption of the ''fish" as a Christian emblem points to a 
usage which may have been more general and practical than 
is commonly supposed. A symbolic channel is most cer- 
tainly indicated, however, thpough which the duly autho- 
rized missionary Christian teachers made themselves known 
to the flocks to which, as yet strangers, they had been sent ; 
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^aad it is even possible that this cliannel may have imparted^ 
either directly or under a veil, the particular doctrine the 
bearer of the emblem or symbol had been specially charged 
to inculcate. The fish certainly, according to tradition, was 
80 used, to teach that Jesus Christ was the Son of God and 
the Saviour of man, because the Greek word tx^wc {ichtJuus) 
— ^by which it is designatqd — combines the initial letters of 
the sentence 

Ijiaovc X/^eoTOc 9bov v£OC friMfrripif 
" Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour." 
• However this may be, when the attention is directed to 
this point it will hardly be denied that St. Paul, instead of 
first referring to a gt*<m-recognized form of spirit-inter- 
vention, in reality enumerates in his caution the three or- 
dinary and recognized ways of reassuring the absent, and 
putting them into communication with deputed teachers, — 
by sign, by word (that is verbal message containing a rea- 
sonable guarantee), or by letter — in what otherwise might 
be considered an ambiguous sentence. The reader is re- 
minded by the use of the word wvevfia {pnewma) in v. 8, in 
the sense '^ breath ^' or '' wind,'' (as in St. John iii. 8), that 
its primary meaning points tp the act of "blowing'' or 
'' breathing," and is indicated by " wind," from which the 
secondary sense '^ spirit" is derived, because wind, as an in- 
visible yet all-pervading and humanly speaking irresistible 
force, most perfectly symbolizes the spiritual element. 

Then avaXwcrei (awaZosei), " will take up" and thus'' ex- 
pose " to view, " lay bare" or " unmask," has a much more 
searching significance than is usually attributed to it. As 
used here it represents the action of " driving up," as of 
chaff, dust, scum or froth by the wind ; of " laying bare," by 
blowing away a veil or covering ; and of " dealing retribu- 
tion unto," in the final sentence then to be pronounced. 
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While icara/!>7i|(rct ijccdcurgesei), in its primary sense '' render 
powerless^'^ points to the real meaning it is intended to 
convey — ^^ paralyze," as expressing the eflfect which the mar- 
veUons light of the presence of Christ will produce npon aU 
who have not been duly prepared for it. The contrast drawn 
by ttie apostle is forcible from its very simplicity — reassuring 
from its uncompromising severity. The power of Christ is 
indicated in it as so wonderful that to his coming alone are 
the consequences that will accompany it attributed. A mere 
breath from his mouth is to sweep away (wither up or blast) 
—the brightness of his glory to overawe and paralyze— 
Satan in his victims. That '* consume " and " destroy " can 
hardly be the meanings attributed by the apostle to the words 
he used is pointed at by the doctrinal conclusions which 
might be drawn from such a sense. 

More common idioms also play their part in adding to the 
difficulties of the interpreter, as tKfuaov {eh meaou) " out of 
the midst,'' for " out of sight.'' 

The reader will perhaps object here if he has not already 
doue so, ' It is difficult to beUeve that translations of which 
neither history nor tradition have preserved any trace can 
represent the apostolic sense.' It is difficult. But is it not 
as difficult to believe that translations made in or subsequent 
to the 15 th century should more accurately reproduce that 
sense than an approved one made some ten centuries earlier, 
and even then based on anterior versions which date fix>m a 
period not far removed from the apostolic time 7 And yet 
such modem translations have been made, and sanctioned, 
and in some instcmces have largely superseded the ancient 
versions, from which they widely differ. While moreover 
there is a growing demand not only for an approved revision 
of the Greek text, but for an authorized new translation for 
English readers. 
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Wliat is really difficult is, to realize how it lias been so 
long possible to overlook— in the unsettled state, not only of 
the Greek text, but of the principles of interpretation 
through which it should be resid, and of the translations 
into which it has been or can be rendered, — ^the only too 
palpable evidence that there was a period in the history of 
the apostolic writings in which they were less valued than, 
they subsequently became : perhaps because the spoken 
words of the same apostles were yet fresh and living in the 
churches they had founded. As these began to lose their 
distinctness, however, the written words assumed a new 
character and became by consent a gw<m-court of appeal to 
determine what the spoken doctrine had been. During this 
transition there would have been a sufficient interval for the 
written words to have become less familiar — ^perl;aps even 
unfamiliar to the successors of those to whom they had been 
written. These, while retaining a pure doctrine and read- 
ing through that doctrine, may yet have failed to see the 
natural sense of the apostolic words, and therefore have 
attributed to them an artificial and arbitrary construction and 
meaning which subsequently became handed down in ver- 
sions and otherwise. However this may be, a difficulty 
which lies at the root of the divers and manifold translations 
of modem interpreters may have been working then — ^must 
have been, as is testified by the remarkable would-be-cor- 
recting and explanatory various readings that crept into and 
corrupted the text : and the fact that it can be thus proved 
that such a difficulty has existed, even from the earliest times, 
leaves room for the doubt whether mistranslations of an 
equally remarkable character may not have been introduced : 
and therefore every translation of which the text is legiti- 
mately susceptible demands consideration. In the present 
instance the fact that the authorized reading of the English 
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Bible is only gained by the addition or interpolation at y. 3 
(n Thess. ii.) of the words '^ that day shall not comSy^ 
(which form the key to the interpretation)^ is fatal to it as a 
true rendering, and it will be difficult to find one that fairly 
represents the recorded words upon a principle other than 
that now.claimed. 

Punctuation, however, as has been already incidentally 
shown, is only the first in a series of steps by which the 
reader interprets the manuscript before hiih to one who 
cannot read it ; for his next difficulty will be the varied use 
of the same words, some of which at times, according to cir- 
cumstances, can be made to convey meanings even the exact 
contraries the one to the other. Thus those who read, in 
St. Matth. ii. 16, that Herod '' slew all the children that 
were in Bethlehem,^^ and in Acts vii. 21, of the infant Moses, 
that Pharaoh^s daughter '' took him up and nourished him 
for her own son,*^ will perhaps be surprised to learn that the 
same Greek verb is used to express slew in the one instance^ 
and tocik wp in the other. While those who read in I St. 
Peter iii. 12, ^^For the eyes of the Lord are over the 
righteous, and his ears wre open unto their prayers : but the 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil,** will hardly be 
prepared for the admission that the same Greek preposition 
is represented by over on the one hand, and agairhst on the 
other. 

But even in the common examples of more or less kindred 
meanings, the would-be-translator can hardly advance a 
single step without interpreting. He cannot call Christ ''the 
LoED," as a peculiar designation, because the word Kvpiog 
{kurios) is also, as in I St. Peter iii. 6, Bph. vi. 9, and 
Colos. iv. 1, applied to others ; who thus gain a similar right 
to be called '' Lords,** although, unless in the first instance. 
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they have not been so designated in the English Bible. He 
cannot even affirm that the word Xpitrrog (Ohristos), 
'^ Christ,** which means '' anointed/* is always a name of 
Jesus, since in St. Luke xxiii. 2, the sense evidently is " an 
anointed king.** 

When, in order to teach that Simon was a sorcerer, he 
says (Acts viii. 9, 11) that ''he bewitched the people,** but 
adds (v. 13), '"Then Simon himself believed also : and when 
he was baptized, he continued with Philip, and wondered, 
beholding the miracles and signs which were done ** — ^he 
interprets the same verb hewUched in the one case, and 
wondered in the other, to the prejudice of Simon, who, 
in the Greek is just as much said to have been bewitched by 
Philip as the people had been previously affirmed to have 
been bewitched by him. 

When, as in Acts x. 46, he reads, '' For they heard them 
speak with tongues,** he cannot be sure that he is not giving 
a too literal rendering to an idiom whose real linguistic value 
is *' speak aloud ** or '' sing in tone or musical cadence.** 
And when he calls persons '' prophets,** and says that they 
'' prophesy,** he passes over the fact that the text says 
" speakers before ** and " to speak before,** and that it is an 
act of interpretation to declare of such that they were 
prophets and prophesied; rather than that they were 
persons who spoke before the world \i.e. openly], or taught 
in public: for, though all of these must have been publio 
speakers or teachers, it by no means follows that they were 
all prophets. 

This class of difficulties covers the whole field of Christian 
teaching, and raises a host of problems which no mere 
scientific method of treatment of the text seems capable of 
solving. How, for instance, is it to be determined whether 
/UY? /3arroXo77|(i'Y}r£ {me battologesete) , in St. Matth. vi. 7^ means 

D 2 
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" use not vain repetitions/^ as the English Bible translates 
it, or '^ speak not by measure " — i.e. so as to attempt to 
enumerate in detail all one^s needs on the one hand, or to 
make an eloquent and exhaustive appeal on the other ? It 
is true the context — '' for your Father knoweth what things 
ye have need of ^' — points to the attempt at detail as being 
condemned in the phrase, but this does not seem to have 
weighed with the translators. 

By what law, again, can it be settled that the verb 
jULBTavoBto {metanoeo) should be translated '^ repent,^* rather 
than " do penance,^^ since it clearly means the one cmd the 
other ? 

Here, also, a guide can be found by the thoughtful in- 
quirer — I. In the pre-destination — II. In the name — and 
m. In the life of the great prophet of repentance and 
penance— through which his doctrine can be made plain. 

(I.) In the pre-destmation of St. John the Baptist — ^to self- 
denial and a mortified life; for the angel Gabriel says of him, 
even before his conception (St. Luke i. 15), " He shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink neither wine 
nor strong drink ; and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, 
even from his mother's womb" — in which abstinence is 
intimately associated with greatness before God and the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, as though indeed these stood to 
each other in the relation of cause and efiect. 

(11.) In his name, which, as written in Hebrew (313^ V) 
says, '' caused to suffer,^' and thus expressed his practice 
and his preaching. Indeed it was at this ominous signifi- 
cance, quite as much as at the manner in which this name 
was given, that the Jews "marvelled/^ and said ^'What 
manner of child shall this be ?" (St. Luke i. 63, 66). 

The name '^ John '^ is a very remarkable one. It can be 
read through two sets of Hebrew roots. From the first. 
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73^, it draws the meanings ^' sin/' '^ sorrow/' " suflfering/' 
From the second ^n (then written n^nv), ^^ favour '^ and 
'^ grace/' It was given to the Baptist by divine command, 
(having never been previously used in the Scriptures), as 
though to show how of these each should follow the other 
in the spiritual order. A practical illustration, moreover, 
maybe said to have accompanied its bestowal — ^for Zacharias 
by doubt sinned — ^by dumbness suffered — and, in the resto- 
ration of his speech when, in obedience, he wrote down the 
name that was to be given to the infant, received a favour 
or grace. 

(in.) In his life, which was passed in the desert — i.e. in 
seclusion from the world, in order that he might there and 
tktis prove the doctrine he was to preach as the method of 
preparing the way of the Lord, by practising it in his own 
person : (1) In absolute retirement. (2) In the mortification 
of sense by simple and self-denying fare. And (3) In the 
chastisement of the body, by wearing a camel's hair gar- 
ment, compressed at the loins by a leathern girdle. 

Considered through these circumstances it seems more 
than probable that the Hebrew reflective participle n33^na 
is the true source from which the Greek fitravoia {met<moia) 
of the New Testament is drawn. It signifies in the Hithpael 
or active form, '' causing to affict self," and in the Hothpael 
or passive voice, ^^ caused to afflict self;" and in this way 
the sense '* penance," " self-affliction," ^^ the mortification of 
self" may have been acquired, and can perhaps, even now, 
be philologically established. The doctrine, at any rate, is 
taught in the Old Testament by means of this verb, which is 
then invariably translated, as in Levit. xxiii. 27, ^^afflict your 
souls." (The unpointed Hebrew says with at least equal 
truth " afflict yourselves," but in either case the real mean- 
ing and teaching remain the same.) Hence it is possible 
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that the apostles^ or those cominissioned by them to preach 
and teach this doctrine in Greeks as the means by which the 
way of the Lord was to be prepared in the individual sonlj 
preserved the word itself in a Greek form^ as too significant 
and precious to be lost sight of in a translation. Even the 
meaning '* change of mind ** through which this word is read 
—to which indeed it is sought to be Kmited by those who 
deny the^ perhaps too practical^ doctrine it transmits — ^is as 
applicable to penance as to repentance, — ^penance being in 
one of its aspects the outward expression of conversion or 
change of mmd ; so that the act of restricting its use to 
the one sense or the other becomes necessarily an arbi- 
trary interpretation, unless there are clear guides in the 
context placing its particular use in that instance beyond 
doubt. 

If this be so — and at every step the inquirer is necessarily 
met by an if, as though to keep constantly before him the 
difficulties that obstruct his path — ^then, to those who admit 
none but Bible-teaching, it must remain an open question 
whether the sacred writers inculcated repentance only, or 
penance only, or both combined — ^the latter following the 
former, like the fruit the blossom : for nothing short of an 
authoritative or quasi-hrhitrQjry decision can determine in 
favour of the one view or the other. In such a case would 
not reason, if appealed to, say that a word considered m its 
doctrinal bearings could only with safety he held to tea^h its 
whole sense ? 

Take again the verb <rwZw {sozo)^ which says in a single 
utterance '' to heaP^ and " to save/' Through it healing of 
the body and salvation of the soul become intimately allied, 
BO as sometimes to seem interchangeable — nay, almost iden- 
tical acts ; and in consequence grave difficulties arise in de- 
termining the actual teaching of the Bible here, from the 
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words of the sacred writers without other goidance* This is 
seen at once when Acts iv. is read in the Greek. In the^ 
Anglican version w. 9 — 12, are translated 

" If we this day be examined of the good deed done to 
^' the impotent man, by what means he is made whole ; be it 
^' known nnto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by 
^' the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
'^ whom God raised from the dead, even by him doth this man 
^ stand here before you whole. This is the stone which was 
'* set at nought of you builders, which is become the head of 
" the comer. Neither is there salvation in any other : for 
'' there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
'' whereby we must be saved.'* 

According to this rendering the healing of the body of 
the impotent man by the name of Jesus is used as an evi- 
dence that through Jesus alone can salvation be obtained. 
But, without a previous knowledge that such was the sense 
in which the Apostle spoke, n,o reasonable mind can fairly 
draw this teaching from the passage, for — since w. 9, 10 
undoubtedly refer to the act of bodily healiug, and since in 
V. 12 the same verb and its derivative are used*- the obvious 
reading of this verse is, 

'^Neither is there healmg m any other : for there is none 
other name tmder he<wen, given among men, whereby we cwa be 
made whole *^^ 

and its natural subject, as obviously, the healing of the 
body. None but a Teacher speaking with authority, and 
knowing with certainty the doctrine of the apostle can have 
the right to translate or interpret it in any other sense. 

The teaching value of the word ypvxn {psrichd), which 
designates "the soul/' but also says ''life,'' is beset by 
precisely the same difficulties : for instance, St. Matth. xvi. 
25, 26, reads in the English Bible :— 
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"^or whosoever "will save his life shall lose it : and who- 
'^ soever will lose his life for my sake shall find it. For what is 
'^ a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
'' his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
'^sonlf^'— 

where, from speaking of life in v. 25, Jesus is made to 
speak of the soul in v. 26. In reality he uses the same word 
in each verse, and, since he obviously speaks of life at first, 
the natural and reasonable view is that he continues to do so, 
and that v. 26 should read — 

''JPor what is a man profited if he shall gam the whole 
world and lose his own life ? or what shall a mam, give in 
excloange for his life ? ^' 

This applies to the parallel passages, St. Mark viii. 35 — ^37, 
and St. Luke ix. 24, 25. 

The same uncertainty besets the interpretation of the 
words diKaiOQ {dihaios)^ "just,'^ SiKaioavvri (dikaiostme)," jua^ 
tice,*^ and diKaiow {dikaioo), ^^ I justify.^' The former is com- 
monly translated '^righteous/' in the English Bible. It 
also means ^' rightful,'' in the sense rightfully appointed, or 
exercising lawful jurisdiction. The translators of the New 
Testament seem to have over-looked this meaning, and have 
thus at times strangely distorted their renderings of the text; 
as in I St. Peter ii. 23, which reads in the Anglican ver- 
sion — 

'^ Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 
'' suffered, he threatened not ; but committed himself [mar- 
" gin his cause] to him that judgeth righteously.*' 

If the reader will turn back to v. 13, which begins — 
''Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake '' — and read the consecutive intercurrent verses, 
he will see that the apostle is inculcating the lesson of pa- 
tient submission to lawful authority, even though that au^ 
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ihority be harsMy and unjustly exercised; and tbat he gives 
Clirist as ifche sublime example of this submission in the 
words — 

"Who, being reviledj reviled not again, suffering murmured 
not, hut submitted to him judging rightfully J^ 

Of course, in submitting to his rightful judge, Christ also 
committed himself and his cause to him that judgeth 
righteously, and therefore, conscious that this must have 
been the case, the translators, forgetting that Pilate though 
an unjust was none the less a rightful [i,e, rightfully ap- 
pointed] judge, concluded that he could not have been desig- 
nated in the passage, and therefore evolved the received in- 
terpretation, and then stamped it on to the text by the 
supposed understood interpreting words "himself* or 
''his cause." 

In like manner ^ikmotrvvri {diJcaiosu/ne) ''justice,'' or 
"righteousness'' as the EngHsh translators prefer to render 
it, also means (1) "expiation," and (2) "atonement." As 
(1) in II St. Peter ii. 5, where Noah is designated as a 
preacher — ^not merely of "righteousness," which ought to 
have been the resultant fruit of his preaching, — ^but of " ex- 
piation," i,e, of repentance and penance, as the means by 
which the anger of God was to be appeased, and righteous- 
ness attained. His unsuccessful preaching meets with its 
interpreting counterpart on a subsequent occasion (Jonah 
iii. 5-10), when the people of Nineveh repented and did 
penance — ^fasting in sackcloth and ashes— -on hearing the 
warning voice of the prophet Jonah, and thus actually 
averted the anger of God. And (2) in II St. Peter i. 1, the 
sense of which has been completely misconceived in the 
English rendering : — 

" Simon Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
'' to them that have obtained like precious faith with us 
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'' through the righteousness of God loid our Saviour Jesuft 
^ Christ/' 

A more just estimate of the value of St. Peter's declara- 
tion will be formed from the following translation, in which 
the great apostle aflfirms the divinity of Christ while setting 
forth his expiatory office — ''the atonement/' 

'' Simon Peter, a servcmt cmd cm apostle of JeafVbs Christy ta 
those who ha/ve received from us the jvstly prized faith in the 
atonement of our Ood a/nd Samovr Jesus Christ J' 

While that the verb Siicaiob> {diJcaioo), " I justify/' has 
been recognized to bear other meanings than the simple 
declaration or acknowledgment of ''righteousness" will 
be seen by referring to Rom. vi. 6, 7. 

" Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him^ 
^' that the Jjody of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
^' we should not serve sin. For he that is dead is freed &om 
f' sin " — ^where it has been translated " freed." 

This passage also, like so much of this apostle's writings, 
has been totally misconceived and misrepresented. What 
he really said was — 

" Kn&wing this, that onjur old [i,e. natural] man should be 
wholly crucified, that the body mmf be m>ade inoperative of sin, 
so that we mmf no m,ore serve sin. For he that is dead from 
9vn is justified^* 

The idea inculcated by the radical senses of these words, 
considered in their spiritual bearings, is that expiation — i.e. 
(1) the satisfaction, by payment, of an incurred debt, or (2) 
the atonement of an offence, by submitting in one's own 
person, or in that of a bondsman or substitute, to the accru-* 
ing penalty, — is necessary to the attainment of justice, and 
must precede justification : in which state alone righteousness 
is found* 

The meanings of the several theological terms are just ai^ 
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ambiguous. Thua x«/t>*c {charis), '' grace,'' not only signifies 
a supernatural or spiritual gift, but also a natural favour, 
and even an obligation, or, as it Has been translated in 
I St. Peter ii. 19, is used to indicate that an action is 
'' thankworthy/' This is well shown in St. Luke xvii. 9, 
where, after saying '' But which of you, having a servant 
plowing or feeding cattle, will say unto ^ini by and by, when 
he is come from the field. Go and sit down to meat 7 And 
will not rather say unto him. Make ready wherewith I may 
sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I have eaten and 
drunken; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink?" The 
Lord adds, '' Doth he thank that servant because he did the 
things that were commanded him ? I trow not." 

The harshness, to say the least, of this reading grates 
upon the moral sense of the reader. But this harshness 
fiows from the English garb in which the Greek has been 
reproduced, and disappears in the rendering, '' Eath he cm 
obligation unto that servant ? " which leaves to the reader 
the belief that a good master would thank his servant, and 
show him favour, for diligently doing the work required of 
him, although not obliged, or in any way bound so to do. 
The lesson is continued, '' So likewise ye, when ye shall 
have done all those things which are commanded you, say. 
We are unprofitable servants : we have done that which was 
our duty to do :" in which once more a subverted sense is 
found. The reading should be '' WeoAre claimless servants — ^" 
the true lesson, that the faithful servant looks for his re- 
ward in the love which his fidelity wins from his master's 
heart, claiming nothing as of right, but hoping all things as 
of grace. Whenever the word xapig {charts) is used, there- 
fore, the question must arise to him who seeks light from 
his reason alone —Is it meant to refer to the spiritual order, 
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or to the natural f WHle, when irtorcc (pistis), '* faith," and 
akiiOua {aletheia), " truth/' are named, it has in each instance 
to be decided whether the abstract virtues are meant, simply, 
or whether the Christian ''Creed'* and ''The [body of] 
Truth'' taught by Christ and the apostles are the subjects 
of the writer. 

It is not necessary to dwell further on this branch of 
difficulties, as any reader, dictionary in hand, can examine 
it for himself. 

Another very common class of difficulties has, unfortu- 
nately, been introduced into the manuscripts by some of the 
successive transcribers through whose hands the text has 
necessarily passed. These — ^whether writing from dictation 
or as simple copyists — ^have either, through the natural falli- 
bility inseparable from this method of reproducing written 
documents, unconsciously miswritten the words of their 
authors, or else, possibly carried away by misconceptions 
growing out of a preconceived idea of the sense, have not 
scrupled deliberately to alter their language in order, per- 
haps, to correct what they deemed to be errors that had in- 
advertently crept into it. 

It is universally admitted that this cause of variation, 
acting through either or both of the suggested channels, has 
widely influenced the Greek text, and been a fruitful source 
of various readings. The learned Dr. Tischendorf, who has 
made this text the subject of an especial study, says in his 
preface to the Tauchnitz edition of the English New Testa- 
ment — " the Ghreek text of the apostolic writings, has, since 
its origin in the first century, experienced sundry vicissitudes 
in the hands of faithfrd men who have studied and made use 
of it; copies continually departed more and more irom the 
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first, and in this way numerous variations obtained currency/^ 
He is speaking of the alterations that have been gradually 
revealed by the comparison of manuscripts, — ^which by their 
existence prove, as he has remarked elsewhere, the unsatis* 
factory character of the textus receptus. These he here at- 
tributes to faithful men, and thus classes as unintentional and 
accidental and perhaps, even, unavoidable in their origin. 
A few pages further on, however, he says while still dis- 
cussing the same subject — "1 have no doubt that in the 
very earliest ages after our Holy Scriptures were written, and 
before the authority of the Church protected them, wilful 
alterations, and especially additions, were made in them "— 
and thus designates another class of changes which he very 
justly characterizes as wilful. In making this distinction he 
evidently recognizes two ways in which the text has been 
vitiated — the one of which has introduced fortuitous — the 
other deliberate and motived corruptions. It must be re- 
membered that he refers to the acknowledged alterations 
that have been established through the various readings of 
the different manuscripts ; and that he would probably dis- 
regard claims in favour of any supposed variations which 
were not supported by documentary evidence. And yet it 
is possible that changes exist all traces of which have disap- 
peared with the earliest manuscripts. The present state of 
the text certainly points to many such seemingly altered 
readings, the elements for the correction of which, as drawn 
from the context, can in each case be shown to rest on a 
substantial basis. Of these, at any rate, it must be ad- 
mitted that they add a further complication to the already 
sufficiently intricate process of interpretation, and therefore 
point to yet another source of difficulty to the reader. 

The inflaence these changes have exercised on the sense 
of the Scriptures, and the character and amount of correc- 
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tion they involve will be best understood by considering 
some of the passages in which they are believed to exist. 
An example which is so palpable that it will hardly be con- 
troverted, when the attention is directed to it, is found in 
St. Mark ix. 23. The received reading here is — 

^' Jesus said unto him. If thou canst believe, all things are 
" possible to him that believeth/' 

This is Christ's answer to the petition of the father of the 
young man possessed by a dumb spirit, which concludes, 
" If thou canst do any thing, have compassion on us, and 
help us/' Who that reads this, even in the English Bible, 
^ails to see the rebuke Jesus administered, or rather in- 
tended to administer, although its form is so maimed as to 
become indistinct f And who, in the reading— >- 

'^ How ! if thou curt able ! Dost thou believe ? All things 
cure possible to Mm that beUeveth '' — 

will not see a true rendering of the reproach of Christ ? 
Here either the repeated word dvvaaai (dtmasai) " art thou 
able'' has been dropped out of the text under the impres- 
sion that it was an erroneous reduplication, or ircarcvo-ai 
(pistetisaA) '' to believe," has been altered in mood, tense, 
and person by a slight change in the spelling. But 
that the form of the rebuke was either, '^Whatl if thou 
art able! Art thou able to believe?" in which Jesus 
retorts upon him his own questioning phrase— or else 
" What 1 if thou art able ! Dost thou believe ? " — ^is hardly 
doubtful. 

The various readings of this passage found in different 
manuscripts show how unsettled the text is, what changes 
ifchas undergone, and how constructive these have been. 
The Vatican codex simply says, (to bl ivvti travra Svvara rw 
TrciTTevovTt), ''What [the] if thou canst! all things ore pos- 
sible to the believing " — in which the question of the re- 
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Ceived text is omitted as unnecessary. According to thid 
reading Ckrist declares to the father of the child the cause 
of the previous failure to exorcise the victim of possession, in 
the doubt expressed in the '' if thou canst.*' The character 
and spirit of the rebuke are here identical, but although this 
leading is confirmed by the Sinaitic codex, the unprejudiced 
reader will be obliged to admit that the textiis receptuB, as 
now amended, seems more accurately to represent what ac- 
tually transpired on this occasion. 

Another example, even more simple yet not less striking, 
is found in St. Luke x. 18, 19, the received reading of which 
is — 

" And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
'' from heaven. Behold I give unto you power to tread on 
" serpents, &c.*' 

Here it would appear that, to give strength to the positive 
assertion, the relative ''who'' has been ignorantly removed 
from the text. And yet, how much greater force the passage 
gains in the reading — 

" But he said unto them, J, who saw Satcm falling like 
lightning from heaven — Lo I give wnto you the power, 8fcP 

Yet another example presents itself in St. John iii. 33, 
which is remarkable for the manner in which it inverts a 
very simple and straightforward teaching. The received 
rendering of this verse is — 

'' He that hath received his testimony hath set to his seal 
^' that God is true"— 

which certainly embodies a very singular conception, to say 
the least. In the reading — 

'' Whoso receiveth his testimony is sealed, because Ood is 
true"— 
this disappear, and a simple and natural sense is restored. 

The reader will probably object here, ' But such transla- 
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tions as the above rest apon and represent conjectural emen- 
dations of the Greek text/ They represent emendations 
of the t-ext undoubtedly, — ^that is to say of the imperfect and 
unsettled text that has been handed down by the scribes : 
but whether they can be fairly classed as conjectural depends 
upon what a conjectural emendation really is. An emenda- 
tion can only be rightfully termed conjectural when it has 
been introduced irrespective of the demands of the context, 
and solely because the passage so amended seemed, in its 
unamended form, to clash with the teachings or statements 
of other portions of Scripture. Such an emendation of an 
otherwise naturally constructed sentence would undoubtedly 
be conjectural, and at the same time reprehensible, because 
it involves an arbitrary and motived change in the words and 
character of the sacred writing. Not so an emendation re^ 
quired by the necessities of the context. Such an emenda- 
tion, resting upon and finding its justification in the context 
by which it is supported, so far from being conjectural is the 
natural and necessary ofispring of sound critical inquiry. 
Who, for example, in reading St. Matth. viii* 19, 

" Master, I will follow thee. Whither goest thou ?" 
instead of 

'^ Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest '^ — 
when he considers the answer of Christ, '' The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head *' — ^will deem the altera- 
tion a conjectural emendation ? The declaration of Jesus 
if not an answer to a question becomes a complaint : an 
uncalled for complaint — unless indeed it convey a warning of 
what is in store for those who follow him, was made to prove 
the sincerity [of the offer, or intended to intimidate would- 
be-followers from a design the consequences of which they 
iad not fully weighed. But any of these interpretations. 
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apart from the special objections to which they are severally 
open, is in reality more conjectural than the emendation 
contained in the suggested reading. •; 

The real question for consideration, after all, in any such 
proposed amendment of the text, is not so much the more or 
less conjectural character of the grounds on which it would 
seem to rest, as the degree of change suspected to have been 
introduced, and the eflfect it has produced in the general 
sense and teaching value of the passage implicated. Thus 
viewed it may be possible in any given instance, if the 
corruption has been deliberate and wilfiil, to point to the 
probable motive, and in this way gain a solid basis for the 
suggested correction. Such instances are in reality not 
infrequent. One, which is very instructive from the slight 
degree of change involved in the Greek, is found in Galat. 
ii. 15-21. The translators of the English Bible, following 
the received text, read this : — 

'^We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
'' Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
" of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have 
'' believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the 
" faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law : for by the 
'' works of the law shall no flesh be justified. But if, while we 
'^ seek to be justified by Christ, we ourselves also are found 
" sinners, is therefore Christ the minister of sin ? God forbid. 
'' For if I build again the thiijgs which I destroyed, I make 
'' myself a transgressor. For I throrrgl^ the law am dead 
'' to the law, that I might live unto God. I ^m crucified 
" with Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ 
^^ liveth in me : and the life which I now live in the flesh I 
" live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
" himself for me. I do not frustrate the grace of God : for if 
" righteousness come by the law then Christ is dead in vain.'* 

E 
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In this reading the alteration of a single letter— of e into 
a in the substitution of icarcXvera (katelusa) for KarcXverc 
(kateluse) — ^has destroyed the original harmony in tone of 
the whole passage^ and completely modified the principles 
by which it should be interpreted. These are recovered in 
the amended reading : — 

'' We, by nature Jews, and not gone astray after the manner 
of the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not jtj^tified by the 
works of the law if he is not of the faith of Jesus Christ, 
even we have believed in Christ Jesus : so tliat we are jus^ 
tified by the faith of Christ and not by the works of the 
law. Therefore no flesh will be justifisd by the works of the 
law. 

^* But, if seeking to be justified by Christ we be ourselves also 
found transgressors of the law. Is Christ therefore a minister 
of sin ? This could not be. Bather if the things which he hath 
pulled down, these I build up again, I make myself a sinner. . 

'' For I, because of the law, died unto the law that I might 
live unto Ood. I am crucified with Christ. Yet I live. 
Bather not I, but Christ liveth in me. Hence I, who now 
live m the flesh, live in the faith which is from the Son 
of Ood, who loved me and gave himself for me. 

^' I do not make void the grace of Ood : for, if justification 
is through the law, assuredly Christ died without cause. ^' 

The motive here lies on the surface, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the original w^iuld-be-corrector of the Greek 
was influenced by a corrupt design. To him/it seemed so 
absurd to suppose that St. Paul could build up what Christ 
had pulled down that he did not think it possible the idea 
could have crossed his mind, even in the shape of a simili- 
tude or figure of speech. He moreover evidently held that 
the apostle was the great enemy and destroyer of the Jewish 
law — whereas he was only resisting the perpetuation of that 
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which Ohrist in abrogating had already virtually destroyed. 
Hence he persuaded himself that St. Paul must have written 
— ^and therefore Yn:ote himself — ^' For if I build again the 
things which I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor ^' — in- 
stead of — " Rather if the things which he [Christ] hath pulled 
down, these I build up again, I make myself a sinner '^ — and 
thus introduced a change which, from the very slightness of 
its literal amount, soon superseded — and in the process of 
perpetuation led to the ultimate loss of all traces of the 
actual dictum of the Apostle. 

In the same epistle (Galat. vi. 2 — 5) an equally slight 
modification of the Greek has led to a still more important 
corruption of the teaching sense. The textus receptus of this 
passage has been rendered in the English Bible — 

" Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
" Christ. For if a man think himself to be something, 
'' when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let every 
'^ man prove his own work, and then shall he have rejoicing 
'' in himself alone, and not in another. For every man shall 
" bear his own burden.'^ 

And yet a careful consideration of that text places it 
almost beyond doubt that the Apostle wrote — 

'^ Lighten ye each the others burdens [i.e. in thought the 
failings, as well as in fact the cares], and thus fulfil the law 
of Christ. For if any thinh that there is anything [blame- 
worthy] there being nothing, his thought hath led him astray, 

'' Yet let each one strictly prove his own work, and then of 
himself alone hath he approbation, and not of anpther. {For 
each vdllbea/rhis own bvrden/^ i.e. of neglected or improven 
work.) 

The textual change indicated in this reading is merely the 
substitution of the neutral participle ov (on) for the mascu- 
line wv (on) — again affecting but a single letter. 

E 2 
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The motive which led to the introduction of this reading 
is not apparent until the epistle in which it is found is con- 
sidered as a whole — ^when in chap. ii. 6, the phrase with 
which it is associated appears. The passage in which it is 
present (ver. 4 — 9) is an extremely involved one. The 
received interpretation of it has evidently been framed 
under a preconceived and erroneous estimate of the cha- 
racter of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and of the spirit 
in which he acted. It is thus reproduced in the English 
Bible— 

" And that because of false brethren unawares brought 
" in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we 
'^ have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bon- 
'^ dage: To whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for 
'^ an hour ; that the truth of the gospel might continue with 
'' you. But of these who seemed to be somewhat, (whatso- 
'^ ever they were, it makethno matter to me: God accepteth 
" no man's person :) for they who seemed to be somewhat in 
'^ conference added nothing to me : But contrariwise, when 
" they saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision was com- 
" mitted unto me, as ths gospel of the circumcision was unto 
'' Peter; (For he that wrought eflfectually in Peter to the 
'^ apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in 
*' me toward the Gentiles :) and when James, Cephas, and 
" John, who seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that 
*' was given unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the 
'' right hands of fellowship ; that we should go unto the 
" heathen, and they unto the circumcision." 

In the tone of this rendering the true motive of the change 
indicated in chap. vi. 3, will be at once recognized. The 
one readiug has been introduced to countenance and support 
the other. This will be admitted when the correct translation 
of the apostle's language is considered. He wrote as 
follows : — 
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"And it was because of false brethren hostilely disposed^ (who 
came in clandestinely to prejudice our freedom^ which we have 
in Christ Jesus, that they might reduce us to bondage) — to 
whom not even for an hour yielded we in subordinationj that 
the i/ruth of the gospel might be unshaken before you. 

" But in regard to those who teach that there was anything, 
{whatsoever they once were) — it concerneth me nothing-^{Ood 
taheth not the aspect of man) for those teaching credited no* 
thing against me : but, on the contra/ry, seeing that I caused 
the gospel to be believed of the undrcfwrndsicm, in the same 
mam,ner as Peter of the circumcision (for He who worked by 
Peter m the apostolate of circumcision worked also by me in 
ifie Oentiles), and recognizing the grace [i.e. success] that was 
given me, James, a/nd Cephas, and John, the teaching pillars^ 
gave unto me and unto Barnabas to be of the right hand of 
commmiion — that we should be unto the Gentiles, but they 
unto the drcirnidsion.^' 

Once more the reader will be tempted to object — 'To 
accept emendations for which no documentary evidence can 
be produced is to disavow the principles upon which any 
hope of obtaining a trustworthy reconstruction of the text 
rests : for although it is unfortunately but too true, as Dr. 
Tischendorf says in the preface previously referred to — 
'* The learned have been and are very much divided in 
opinion as to which readings represent the word of God 
most exactly/^ it is equally true, as he continues, that — 
''One thing has been admitted by most who understand 
the matter, and it is that the oldest documents must come 
nearer to the original text than those that are later/' ' 

Were such a view to be received as absolute and incon- 
trovertible, the result would be that the opinion of a few — 
whose learning had given them influence and a jiAosi-autho- 
rity, without giving their disciples any guarantee that it had 
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not warped their judgment by developing an unconscious 
prejudice — ^would establish an arbitrary standard of authen- 
ticity which might have no more substantial basis than the 
plausible ipse dixit to which it owed its origin. This would 
certainly be a very convenient and facile way of settling this 
much vexed question, for then all that would be necessary 
would be to compare the oldest and most valued manuscripts^ 
which are after all but three-— the Vatican, the Sinaitic and 
the Alexandrine — and out of these construct a text which 
should supersede all others. A text so constructed would 
have this great advantage, that every one possessing a Vati- 
can, Sinaitic and Alexandrine Greek Testament would be 
able to judge for himself the grounds on which it rested. 

This seems to be Dr. Tischendorf s view, for he says in the 
same preface — '' These three (manuscripts) hold undoubtedly 
the first place among the many copies of the New Testament 
of a thousand years old ; and by their authority will have to 
be judged and rectified, both the earlier Greek editions of 
the New Testament, and all existing modem translations 
of it.'' 

And yet there would be a difficulty even here — for who 
is to decide when these manuscripts disagree ? And then, 
on the other hand, why should their agreement, or that of 
any two of them, prove more than their descent from a 
common source which may, it is true — hut which also may 
not — ^have been the authentic apostolic text? It is not 
claimed for the Vatican —nor even for the Sinaitic — codex 
that it was written earlier than the middle of the fourth 
century, and the warmest advocate — if not indeed the ori- 
ginator — of the view that a genuine text can be drawn from 
them is obliged to say, only a few lines further on, in the 
same preface—" It should not be forgotten, however, that 
the three manuscripts of which we speak, differ among them* 
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selves both in age and importance, and that not one of (hem 
stands so high as to exclude all gainsaying of its bare autho' 
rity" The italics, it is needless to observe, are not Dr, 
TischendorPs. He exercised a wise discretion in making 
this admission even against his own prepossessions, for if it 
can be shown that material errors exist in the manuscripts 
referred to, it follows, as a necessary conclusion, that no text 
drawn from them can be accepted as such a reproduction of 
the original writings as to exclude any necessity for further 
inquiry and thus close the controversy on the subject. Such 
a text could at the very best, but claim to be conjectural ; 
and it is difficult to see what advantage would be gained by 
the substitution of one set of opinions for another, where 
certainty seems to be equally beyond the reach of all. 

On a prima fade consideration of the subject it would 
appear to be almost impossible to prove the existence of 
errors in manuscripts so ancient, that nothing of a docu- 
mentary character remains comparable with them in age, by 
which to try them — ^while the earliest known versions, and 
quotations in the writings of the Fathers and others, confirm 
their accuracy. And yet, in reality errors — ^material errors 
can be shown to exist, even in these— the most ancient 
codices. 

What light for instance do they throw on I Cor. xv. 29 ? 
According to the textus receptus this verse reads : — 

^' Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, 
^' if the dead rise not at all ? Why are they then baptized for 
''the dead?"— 

and speaks as plainly as words can do of a recognized rite of 
baptism for the dead — ^and this not in condemnation of such 
a custom as a superstition, but rather treating of it as an 
approved practice which had a rightful claim to recompense. 
The three documentary witnesses, when appealed to, do 
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modify this passage — do agree in modifying it with a har- 
mony which, if harmony is all that is required, leaves nothing 
to be desired. But what is the nature and extent of the 
modification they introduce ? They simply read the last 
clause — ^'^ Why are they baptized for them" — instead of— 
'^ Why are they baptized for the dead ? " They leave the 
statement attributed to the apostle — ^they leave its teaching 
just as the received text records it. And yet what is this 
statement ? Ko less than the setting forth of a doctrine and 
practice of which the Christian Church is ignorant — to which 
history bears no witness — by which commentators have been 
sorely puzzled — ^and which they only explain by explaining 
away. 

This fact alone ought to be sufficient to convince any rea- 
sonable inquirer that the text — even the text amended after 
the three witnesses, cannot but be a corrupt one — for is it 
likely that a doctrine which must have been taught, a prac- 
tice which must have been instituted, promoted, or sanctioned 
by the apostles, since it is thus alluded to, or rather, plainly 
stated in so well authenticated an epistle of St. Paul, should 
never have been referred to elsewhere and been so soon 
completely forgotten ? The text is a corrupt one, as every 
reader will be satisfied when he carefully reads the context 
in which it is found. What is the subject of the apostle's 
discourse ? The resurrection of the dead. The heading of 
the chapter in the Anglican version begins as follows — ''By 
Christ's resurrection he proveth the necessiiy of our resur- 
rection, against all such as deny the resurrection of the 
body'' — and thus defines the apostle's object in writing. 
He perhaps nowhere expresses himself more clearly — ^more 
dogmatically, so to say. His language is powerful and pre- 
cise, his argument logical and conclusive, his reasoning con- 
vincing and unanswerable ; but — as happens so often with 
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liim as to be an ordinary feature and even a distinctive pe- 
culiarity of his style — carried away by his subject, at the 
end of ver. 21, he diverges into an explanatory parenthetical 
digression which continues to the end of ver. 28, and thus 
separates ver. 29 from its immediate consecutive relation to 
ver. 21. When this long parenthesis is enclosed between 
the required brackets, and the true sense-sequence of the 
context thus restored, it can no longer remain doubtful 
that the Apostle wrote — 

" Else what shall they do which are baptized for the sake 
of the resurrection of the dead ? If the dead rise not at 
all, why are they then baptized for the sake of tJie reswrrec^ 
tion of the dead ?" 

So that, following the textus receptvs, as rendered in the 
Anglican version, while omitting the parenthetical digres* 
sion for the sake of clearness, and introducing the change 
now shown to be demanded, the amended reading would 
be (connnencing with ver. 12) :— 

" Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, 
'^ how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the 
'' dead ? But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
" Christ not risen : And if Christ be not risen, then is our 
''preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Tea, and we 
''are found false witnesses of God ; because we have testified 
" of Grod that he raised up Christ : whom he raised not up, if 
" BO be that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then 
"is not Christ raised : and if Christ be not raised, your faith 
" is vain ; ye are yet in your sins. Then they also which are 
"fallen asleep in Christ are perished. If in this life only we 
"have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable. But 
" now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits 
" of them that slept. For since by man came death, by man 
" carm also the resurrection of the dead Else what 
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^' shall they do which are baptized for the sake of the resur- 
'^ rection of the dead ? If the dead rise not at all, why are they 
''then baptized for the sake of the resurrection of the dead ?" 

This reading removes the diflGlculty of the passage, recon- 
nects it with the general argument, and reconciles its teach- 
ing with that of the whole body of Scripture and of the 
Christian Church. But in doing this it establishes three 
important facts. (1.) That the three most ancient codices 
were transcribed from an already corrupted text. (2.) That 
in the change they introduce in the second clause of ver. 29 — 
'' baptized for them '' instead of " baptized for the dead '^ — 
■they transmit an added corruption to a primarily corrupted 
text — a corruption moreover which endorses and confirms 
the corrupt teaching that its author found already intro* 
duced) and therefore in deliberately endorsing accepted. 
And (3.) that the textiis recepi/tis, because it reads this second 
clause ''baptized for the dead" is nearer to the apostolic 
text, and therefore represents a less corrupt text m this m- 
stance than that of the most ancient manuscripts. This is 
manifest, for the change from " baptized for the sake of the 
resurrection of the dead^' to "baptized for the dead,^^ re- 
solves itself into the mere omission of a single word in the 
Greek, which might even have been unconsciously dropped 
out of the text — as indeed it most probably was : whereas 
the change from "for the dead'^ to "for them^' must have 
been deliberately and wilfully introduced, and therefore its 
presence shows that the codices in which it is found — that is 
to say the three most ancient codices — ^have, in their source, 
passed through the hands of a scribe who has not scrupled 
arbitrarily to alter, and in altering to corrupt the text he was 
handing down. 

Such a demonstration is conclusive as against those who 
seek to reconstruct the Greek text on the basis of these 
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manuscripts, in order to supersede a text which, in this 
instance at any rate, can be shown to be less vitiated than 
the sources from which th^ proposed text is to be drawn. 
Does it not also prove that the context, apart from documen- 
tary support, can be taken as a sufficient guide in amending 
certain classes of errors which have unfortunately crept into 
the text ; and that such emendations may be even less con- 
jectural than those drawn from the Yn:itten testimony of 
ancient manuscripts ? 

Considered in its doctrinal bearings the misreading " bap- 
tized fot the dead '' is very suggestive ; and those who while 
accepting it have rejected the practice of praying for thd 
dead seem to have verified in themselves the words of Christ, 
for they '^ strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel/' 

In considering the form of the text another class of diffi- 
culties has to be noticed. It has often been suggested that 
portions of the Greek Testament, as, for instance, the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, represent an original in a Semitic dialect. 
The evidence advanced in favour of this view has been con- 
sidered by some very strong. Others have warmly contested 
it, perhaps because the admission that this may be so also 
involves the admission that, at least for those portions of 
Holy Writ of which this has been said, it is possible that 
nothing but a translation is extant in the Greek. 

The fact that such an opinion has been advanced and can 
be held, however, introduces a further element of uncertainty, 
with another class of difficulties to the thoughtful inquirer : 
nor is it easy to read much of the Greek Testament without 
feeling its force, and that it may cover more ground than is 
commonly supposed. 

Passing over the passages which are generally held to 
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support this view, in St. Mark xii. 4, the received reading 
of the text is — 

. ^^ And again he sent unto them another servant*; and at 
'' him they cast stones, and wounded him in the head, and 
*' sent him away shamefully handled/' 

Here the preferable reading is, 

*' And this one^ stoning they reckoned with, and sent away 
shamefully hxmdledJ' 

In this passage a literal Greek rendering seems to have 
been given to an original Hebraic idiom expressing the idea 
" they struck a balance with,'' or " brought to a head," i.e. 
^' balanced— their account," unless, indeed, this idiom also 
pxists in the Greek, in the word found in the text. 

Here also the various readings show how the obscurity 
caused by the non-recognition of the idiomatic force of the 
words has led to conjectural emendations of the text. In 
the Vatican codex the idiom is weakened in the abridged 
form, KOKHvov CKC^oXcoiaav koi riTHfiafravj ''and this one 
they dealt summarily with and dishonoured." Indeed this 
abridged form was probably intended to convey the sense, 
" they wounded in the head," or mortally. 

In St. John xiv. 26, the reading, 

'' But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
'' Father will send in my name. He shall teach you all things, 
" and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
" have said unto you," 
replaces 

'' shall teach you all things, a/nd shall interpret [i.e. more 
fully unfold the meaning] unto you, &c." 

It is true it may, perhaps, be said of these two passages 
that the sense here suggested is also contained in the Greek 
words used : but if so, it certainly has not been conyeyedby 
them, since it is not found in the English Bible. 
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In I Corinth, x. 4^ the accepted reading is^ 

" And did all drink the same spiritual drink : for they 
'' drank of that spiritaal Rock that followed them : and that 
''Rock was Christ/' 

And yet the sense intended to be conveyed by St. Paul 
evidently is, 

*^ far they drank of a spiritual representative rock. But 
that rock was Christ" 

Here, also, the Greek word can, perhaps, be held to con- 
tain (as an idiom) the true sense; but this has not prevented 
its proving a grave difficulty to its readers, translators, and 
interpreters, and if it is to be admitted that St. Paul used 
the word as it is now given, it seems almost to follow as a 
necessary consequence that he habitually composed his 
epistles in Hebrew because he was most familiar with that 
tongue, and then himself translated them, in the process of 
dictation ; and thus from time to time, through want of 
familiarity with the idioms of the language, used Greek ex- 
pressions in a quasi-non-nhtuTBl sense. But, even under 
this aspect, the difficulty remains that the true sense has to 
be sought from beneath the veil under which the apostle 
has unconsciously hidden it. 

However this may be with reference to the illustration 
just examined, it is hardly possible to avoid giving a wider 
basis to the teaching value of such alterations in sense as 
that contained in Acts xiii. 17, 18. This passage reads in 
the English — 

" The God of this people of Israel chose our fathers, and 
'' exalted the people when they dwelt as strangers in the 
''land of Egypt, and with an high arm brought he them out 
" of it. And about the time of forty years suffered he their 
''manners in the wilderness,^'— 
which, perhaps, fairly represents the meaning of the Greek. 
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And yet it can hardly be doubted that the verb vypwatv 
{upsosen), translated " exalted/' has replaced a verb which 
signifies '^ raised up/* in the sense multiplied into a people ; 
and that the verb eTpovojiopri(T£v (etropophoresen), rendered 
'^ suffered he their manners/' has been substituted for 
€rpo^o^o^i}<r£v {etrophophoresen), nourished he them^ referring 
to the miraculous nourishment of the children of Israel in 
the desert. The latter change^ which has indeed been given 
as a various reading, might have been accidentally made by 
a scribe, though even so he evidently misconceived the pas- 
sage ; but the former must have been deliberate, and — ^as 
one Greek word would hardly have been wilfully substituted 
for another in the process of copying, so as to produce such 
a curious and significant change in sense — ^the reasonable 
way of accounting for this is the conclusion that the scribe 
was in reality translating firom some other language into the 
Greek, and from an imperfect knowledge of that language 
altered the meaning in the maimer pointed out. 

Two other causes which may have greatly modified the 
teaching character of the Greek text must not be passed 
over in considering this branch of the subject. They are 
found in the deliberate additions which unscrupulous, in- 
competent, or prejudiced editors have not hesitated to intro- 
duce into— or in the omissions by which they have not 
shrunk from curtailing the manuscripts they were revising. 

That additions have been made to the text of the New 
Testament is so well known as to be unquestionable — ^the 
extent to which they have reached being alone matter for 
inquiry. A familiar instance of such an addition is seen in 
St. Matth. vi. 13, in the words— 

" For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen.'* 
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This is not found in the most ancient manuscripts, nor in 
St. Luke^s narrative, xi. 2 — 4. It is supposed that it was a 
responsive doxology, used by the congregations in the 
churches after the reading of the Lord^s prayer, and that it 
was first written as a note, in the margin, and afterwards 
inadvertently incorporated with the text. This therefore 
may be regarded as an unmotived addition. 

The evidence that motived additions were made, lies quite 
as much on the surface. A well known example will be 
remembered in I St. John v. 7. 

''For there are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost : and these three are 
one.'' 

Of this verse all that need be said is, that it is not found 
in the most ancient manuscripts, and that it is not noticed 
by the early Fathers, who from their great familiarity with 
the Scriptures cannot be supposed to have over-looked it, 
and yet who, had they been acquainted with, would hardly 
have failed to have quoted it in their numerous controverr 
sies. 

This example is, it need scarcely be remarked, much con- 
troverted. Another, however, is found in St. Luke vi. which 
will not be disputed since it has been struck out of the text 
from which the Anglican and other versions were made. The 
place it would have held, had it not been so treated, would 
have been between verses 4 and 5. It says of Jesus — ^who 
has just been defending his disciples for plucking ears of 
com on the Sabbath — 

" On the same day seeing some one working on the Sab- 
bath He said unto him, Man ! if indeed thou knowest what 
thou doest blessed art thou : but if thou dost not know thou 
art accursed and a transgressor of the law.'' 

This passage may be regarded as two-edged. Its motive 
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is apparent* Its remoyal from the textus receptus shows 
therefore that it was treated as a motived addition. But on 
the other hand its removal must have been itself motived, 
and at any rate proves that omissions — ^whether under the 
belief that the passages omitted were corrupting additions, 
or because their teaching was distasteful — have been made 
from the text. 

The liberties that have been thus taken with the text have 
not been limited, however, to the scribes who copied or 
edited it, whether in ancient or more recent times ; for even 
translators have not scrupled to add to or subtract from its 
letter in their translations. That modem translators should 
have done this is, perhaps, not surprising, since they have 
not hesitated to remove from the canon whole books which 
they have chosen to consider apocryphal; and therefore, 
doubtless, regarded any minor changes as justifiable and 
even laudable. The authors of the English Bible have, very 
naturally, availed themselves of this privilege. An example 
of the additions they have thought proper to make to the 
text is found in I St. John ii. 23, where, after the statement 
of the apostle '' Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath 
not the Father,^' tJiey proceed " {buf] he that acknovdedgeth 
the Son hath the Father also.'' While in Psa. xiv. an instance 
of their omissions is seen, in the deliberate leaving out of 
ver. 5 to 7 of the original : this notwithstanding that they 
are quoted by St. Paul in Eom. iii. 18 — 18. It can hardly 
be considered strange, therefore, that the ancients should 
have been so imscrupulous in their dealings with the letter 
of Scripture, when the modems have allowed themselves so 
much license in the matter. 

The difficulties which originate in the defects of the manu- 
scripts from which the text of the New Testament is drawn. 
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having been considered under their several heads^ an en- 
tirely new order has now to be examined — ^that which im- 
pedes the understanding of a given text. This will be 
found to be not less important than the one which has 
grown, as it were, under the eyes of the reader, out of the 
previous aspect of the subject : indeed in some respects 
it will be more so, since, while accepting the best attainable 
text as though it were authentic and undisputed, it treats of 
the obscurities in sense and consequent obstructions to the 
interpretation of even such a text. This order also will be 
made more clear in teaching value by grouping the exam- 
ples through which it is illustrated. One group, indeed, that 
has been already given — ^that treating of the various mean- 
ings of words, properly belongs to it, since the teaching 
therein set forth applies to any and every text that^ can be 
produced. 

The first of these groups repres.ents a very wide class of 
difficulties. It deals with obscurations, so to say, which 
seem to have arisen in the mind of the interpreter or trans- 
lator. These probably owe their origin, in each instance, to 
a preconceived idea, and therefore this class may very 
properly be termed one of simple misconceptions. 

A good example is found in St. Matth. v. 37. The trans- 
lators of the English Bible read this, 

*' But let your communication be. Yea, yea ; Nay, nay:" 
— misled, doubtless, by the injunction against swearing by 
which it is preceded. In reality the lesson Christ is teaching 
is the importance, nay, the absolute necessity, of simple 
truthfulness, to those seeking to become the servants of God 
— ^the command he gives (to these) is, to be truthful. A 
careful consideration of this branch of his instruction places 
this beyond doubt. He begins it by the significant re- 
minder — ^^ Ye have heard • . , thou shalt not forswear 
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thyself^ bnt slialt perform nnto the Lord thine oaihs/^ This 
is the key to what follows — the text, so to say, of this part 
of his discourse. Having given it, he first forbids all swear- 
ing, — evidently because the custom of oflfering or requiring 
an oath has originated in a too common untruthfulness. 
Then, continuing his teaching, he says, 

'^ But let yov/r word yea be yea^ <md noAff nayy' 
that is to say, for greater exactness. Let your word yea he 
yea, a/nd yov/r word nay he nay : thus telling his disciples 
and followers that their mere word should be as truthful— 
as binding as the oath compelled obligations of other men— - 
concluding, "since the overstepping of these is of the evil 
[one] /' The absence of the article might be supposed to 
have led to this error, but its presence in 11 Corinth, i. 17, 
has not guarded against its repetition, for here the trans- 
lators read :— 

" that with me there should be yea yea, and nay nay V 
although it is clear that the apostle says, 

" that with me the yea should he yea^ am,d the nay nay ?" 
In St. James v. 12, however, they have rightly translated 
the phrase in the words 

" But let your yea be yea ; and yov/r nay, nay.'' 

In St. Matth. vi. 24, 

" Ko man can serve two masters : for either he will hate 
''the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to the 
" one, and despise the other,'' 
the antiiliesis is lost. It is recovered in the reading, 

"No one is dhle to serve two masters, for either he will hate 
the one, a/nd love the other ; or he will resist the one, a/nd 
despise the other," — 

for the contrast drawn is evidently between loving one, or 
being indifferent to both. 
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In St. Matth. viii. 4, 

^^ And Jesus said unto him, See thou tell no man j but go 
" thy way, shew thyself to the priest, and offer the gift that 
'* Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them,** 
the real character of the injunction of Christ has been lost. 
It is found in the rendering, 

^^ And Jesus scdd unto hwiy ^ See thou speak to no one, but 
go, shew thyself to the priest, and offer the gift which Moses 
commanded, as a testimony unto them,' ** — 
for the command to the healed leper is, strictly to fulfil the 
law of Moses, not only by shewing himself to the priest and 
offering the enjoined gift — ^but by speahmg to no one until 
he had done so, amd the priest had formally declared that he 
was healed. 

This misconception has led to a still further mistake, in 
St. Mark i. 46, which follows that Evangelist's account of 
the same act of healing : — 

^ But he [i.e. the healed leper] went out, and began to 
^^ publish it much, and to blaze abroad the matter, insomuch 
^' that Jesus could no more openly enter into the city,*' 
which should be corrected as follows : — 

^^Then he, \i,e, Jesus] going forth began to preach nm,ch, and 
spread abroad the word, so that [i,e, until] he was no more able 
openly to enter into the city " — 

for the narrative closes with ver, 44, and then Jesus is spoken 
of as going forth, &c. In the English version the word Jesiis 
is an interpreting addition not found in the Greek. It is, 
indeed, required to clear up the text, but has unfortunately 
been inserted in the wrong place, and therefore stamps 
the misinterpretation it helps to perpetuate, as a deliberate 
act. 

The singularity of this misconception is that it reports the 
healed leper to do the exact contrary to what he was com- 

F 2 
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manded by his healer; and this very unnecessarily, since he 
was only forbidden to speak until he had the sanction duly 
prescribed by the law. 

In St. Matth. xii. 28, 

'^But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the 
" kingdom of God is come unto you,*' 
the point of the speech is overlooked, as will be seen &om 
the following translation : — 

^^But if I cast out the devils hy the Spirit of Oody asswredly 
the kingdom of Ood hath come upon you wnoAvares " — 
which shows that the real point is, not that the kingdom of 
God is come, but that it has come unawares upon, and taken 
by surprise, the Pharisaic interpreters of the prophets. 

In St. Matth. xvi. 18, the translators, most probably carried 
away by the importance of such a declaration, coming so de- 
liberately fipom the very lips of Christ, make him say, 

''Whom do men say that I the Son of man am V — 
and thus not only change the sense of the words but the very 
spirit in which they were uttered. What Jesus really asked 
his disciples was, 

'' Whom souy men that I ami ? The Son ofm^m?^' 
He does not affirm, either directly or indirectly, that he is 
''the Son of man,'* but asks significantly of his disciples 
whether men say that he is the son of — i.e. a mere man — and 
this to give his disciples the opportunity, of which St. Peter 
so promptly availed himself (ver. 16), of acknowledging his 
divine sonship. 

A various reading is found here, which evidently rests upon 
a conjectural emendation of the text, introduced to soften the 
tone of a question which under the received reading seems to 
carry its answer in it : for fis (me) has been omitted, as in the 
Vatican codex, which consequently reads " Whom say men 
that the Son of man is ? " The /uc (me) has been left in ver. 
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15, however, which reads, ^^Bvi ye, whom say ye that I 
am ? '' and thus shows that it ought to have appeared (and 
should therefore be understood in those manuscripts where 
it is wanting) in ver. 13. The importance attributed to such 
a direct claim on the part of Christ to the appellation ''Son 
of man '' as a titular designation, has most probably led to 
the misapprehension and consequent various reading here, 
but the real character of Christ^s question is leamt from St. 
Peter^s answer. Christ was inviting an expUcit declaration 
of his divinity, and to make this more dear first asks whether 
men say that he is the son of man. 

In St. Matth. xvii. in which the history of the transfigura- 
tion is narrated, at ver. 4, it is related — 

" Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is 
'' good for us to be here : if thou vnilt, let us make here three 
'' tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
" EKas.^' 

As it is not said that Jesus had addressed him, it is not a 
little singular that St. Peter is reported as ''answering'' 
him. He is so reported because the translators could see but 
one meaning in the participle atroKpiBuQ (apo&ri^Aei«)^-that 
in which it is commonly used in the New Testament. In 
reality it is the verb k/ocvoi {Jmno) or Kptvofiai {hrinommjy 
"I judge,'' "I have the power of judging" or "of dis- 
cerning," coupled with the privative preposition avo {apo)^ 
that is being dealt with, the participle of which, considered 
in its radical senses, would signify " being judgment-less," 
ue. " deprived of presence of mind; " and doubtless it was 
so used here, if the Greek is the original language of the 
narrative — though this use of the word points, rather, to a 
too literal or mistaken Greek rendering of an Hebrew idiom. 
However this may be, when thus viewed what is really said 
is at once cleared up in the translation :— 
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'* But Peter f beside hdmself, said imto Jesus, ' Lord, is it good 
that we should be here ?' " 
And then^ after a short panse^ 

^'^ If thou ivillest we will make here three tents , for thee one, 
(mdfoT Moses one, and one for Elias/ ** 

The misconception now pointed out is a yery remarkable 
one. That it is a misconception is evident : (1) Prom St. 
Peter's proposal to build three tents or shreens, to shut out 
the vision from the apostles* dazzled eyes. (2) From the 
statement with which the otherwise closely similar (and 
similarly to be translated) account in St. Mark ix, is followed 
at ver. 6. ^^For he wist not what he said, for they were sore 
afrojhd.^^ And (3) Prom the statement in the somewhat 
different narrative of St. Luke ix. 32, 33, '' But Peter and 
those with him were hea/vy with sleep. But awakening they 
beheld Ms glory, and the two men who stood with Mm. 
And it came to pass, as they sta/rted bach from him, Peter 
said wnto Jesus, ^ Master, is it good that we should be here ? ' 
and, ' Shall we mafce three tents, one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias ?* not hnovdng whai he said. But, 
he saying these tMngs, a cloud was formed and oversha^ 
dowed them [i.e. Moses and EKas] ; Imt these [i.e. the 
apostles] were awestruck €ts those entered into the cloud,*' 

Had St. Peter a£Srmed that it was good for them to be 
there, (1) He would not have drawn back (with the other 
apostles) whilst saying so. (2) He would not have been 
unconscious of what he was saying. (3) He would not have 
been frightened; and (4) He would not have proposed 
making the tents. 

In St. Matth. xviii. 12, 

'^ How think ye ? If a man have an hundred sheep, and 
'' one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety 
^' and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh that 
" which is gone astray?^' 
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ihe real relations are exactly reversed : for the evangelist 
says, 

" Will he not, leamng the ninety cmd nine upon the moun^ 
tains, going seek, ^c/' 

The strayed sheep is not sought on the mount»ins, for it 
is from the mountains that it has strayed. 

In St. Matth. xix. 3, the question — 

" Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
"cause?''— 

misrepresents what the Pharisees asked. Divorce was at 
that time common amongst the Jews. The causes for which 
it could be granted were determined by the law, as inter- 
preted by its expounders, amongst whom the questioners of 
Jesus took their place. Their object was to make him unpo- 
pular with those who looked upon divorce as a legitimate pro- 
cedure. Hence they did not ask him whether it was allowable 
for every cause; as, by thus assuming that it might be 
had recourse to for some causes they would have left room 
for an indefinite answer — ^but whether it was permissible 
under any circumstances ; and therefore shaped their ques- 
tion— 

" Is it lawful for a mem to divorce his wife for any cause ?" 
— ^in order that the people might see what an unacceptable 
doctrine he taught. 

In the Vatican codex avOpfoino {anthropo), " for a man,'' is 
omitted. It is required by the context however, to make 
the question perfectly clear. This omission, therefore, was 
probably originally accidental. 

In St. Matth. xx. 15, 

" Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ? 
'^ Is thine eye evil, because I am good ?" 
— ^there is a complete misconception of the sense, as .will be 
seen from the following reading, commencing with ver. 13, 
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where, in answer to the complaints of the labourers first 
hired, the lord of the vineyard says one of them: — 

'' Friend, I do thee no injustice. Didst thou not agree 
with me for a penny ? Take thine own and go thy way. Tea 
I will to give to this last even as wnto thee (Either it is not 
Icmfulfor me to do what I will with mine own, or thine eye is 
evil.) because I am good.** 

There is an evident dislocation here of a paragraph of the 
text, which has led to the misunderstanding of its true con- 
struction — ^itself probably the result of the mistake of some 
early scribe. 

The Vatican codex seems to countenance the misconcep- 
tion here indicated until the true relations or dislocated 
character of the last sentence are recognized, when the 
sense is cleared in the reading, " I will to give to this last 
even as unto thee because I am beneficent. Is it not law- 
ful for me to do what I will with mine ovm, or is thine eye 
evil?'' 

In St. Matth. xxiv. 30, 

''And then shall all the tribes of the eartii moum,^' 
— an idiom has been carelessly translated. The passage 
should be read, 

'' And then will all the tribes of the earth be a^gitated." 
It is not said that they wiU mourn, for the emotion will be 
joyful or despairing, as the case may be. 

In St. Mark vii. 37, the true character of the exclamation 
translated, 

'' He hath done aU things well : he maketh both the deaf 
'' to hear, and the dumb to speak,'' 

is lost. The bye-standers, in surprise at what they had wit- 
nessed, really say, 

'' Well ! he can do all things. He even maiketh the deaf to 
hear, and the dumb to speakJ* 
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InSt. Markix. 11, 

'^ And they asked him, saying, Why say the scribes that 
*' Elias must first come V 

the real nature of the question asked by the apostles is com- 
pletely disguised. They knew the teaching of the scribes 
on this head, as is shown by their question. They also 
knew that Jesus was the Christ. What they did not know, 
at any rate certainly, was that St, John the Baptist was the 
Elias or " Precursor'' that had been expected. Hence, with 
hesitation, 

'^ they asked Mm, saying that ^ The scribes say that it is 
necessary that Elias come first.* '* 

Their hesitation is marked by the first or quotative particle 
OTt foti), ''that,'' showing that the words are not their own. 
They do not wish to know why the scribes say this, but why 
what they say has not been accomplished — ^probably to enable 
them to answer the scribes. 

In St. Luke xvii. 5, a really marvellous misinterpretation 
is found in the translation, 

'' And the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase our faith." 

The Greek says, literally, " Set before us faith"— or " Set 
unto us faith." This seems suflGlciently expKcit to require 
no explanation— Christ's answer to the apostles' prayer, how- 
ever, places their meaning beyond doubt. He evidently 
understood them to say, 

" Expound v/nto us faith "— 
for his discourse is directed to this sense — ^being, in the 
abstract, that faith requires and yields implicit and untiring 
obedience. 

In St. John V. 4 — 

''For an angel went down at a certain season into the 
"pool"— 
the Greek idiom says. 
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'^ JPor cm angel went down from ivme to time into the pool,^^ 
as is plain from the consideration of the circumstances 
narrated. It is noteworthy that this verse is omitted in the 
Vatican codex. 

In St. John viii. 46, 

'^ Which of you convinceth me of sin/' 
the reading should be, 

'^ Which of you convicteth me of sin ?'' 

An analogous mistranslation is found in St. John xvi. 8, 
in the words 

^^ And when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin,'' 
which should be read (as in the margin), 

'^ And that one comvng will convince the worlds 8fc.^' 

While in St. John xv. 2, the reading should be — ^not 

'^Hepurgethit," 
but 

*' Se pruneth it,^' 

In each of these examples the least that can be said is, 
that the Greek text, which in the BngUsh Bible has been 
rendered in one way, can be read in another, and that some- 
times a directly contrary sense. Hence (putting aside, at 
any rate for the present, the question of the competency of 
the authors of this version for the work which they accom- 
plished in it) the reader will have to be constantly asking 
himself, ' Which of these is the true rendering V and, ' How 
is it such difficulties obstruct the interpretation even of 
what seem to be only simple statements of facts V 

Nor is it in the Gospels alone that these misconceptions 
can be traced. They are common in the Epistles — especially 
in those of St. Paul — ^where they seem to owe their origin to 
a preconceived idea of the character of that great apostle, 
and of his peculiar relations to the other apostles of Christ. 
The colour this misconception has given to some parts of his 
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writings is very remarkable^ and a critical examination of the 
whole of his episties, with special reference to it, would sur- 
prise the candid inquirer by the amount and character of the 
results it would yield. He would hardly be prepared to find, 
after reading in his English Bible in Galat. i. 15, 16, 

'' But when it pleased God, who separated me from my 
" mother's womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his 
'^ Son in me, that I might preach him among the heathen ; 
'' immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood" — 
that the Greek says here, 

'^ But when it pleased Ood {who excised me from the womb of 
my mother [Judaism] and called me by his grace) to unveil his 
Son before me {that I might evangelize him amongst the Oen- 
tiles) I was not immediately credited by flesh and blood/^ 

The humility of the one declaration is absolutely lost in 
the arrogant spirit of the other. And yet that he really 
thus thought of himself is manifest. In I Cor. xv. 8, he 
again designates himself '^ the excised from the womb '' of his 
dead mother — Judaism — with reference to his miraculous 
conversion — ^and not '^ one bom out of due time,^* as stated 
in the English Bible, nor ''an abortive,*' as given in its 
margin. In the same way the trust he proclaims that he has 
in God is misapprehended in Gal. i. 10, in the reading, 

" For do I now persuade men, or God ? or do I seek to 
'' please men 7 for if I yet pleased men, I should not be the 
"servant of Christ/' 
whereas he really says in the Greek, 

" For do I now rely upon men^ or upon Ood ? Or, could I 
seek to please men, when, if I rather pleased men I should cev" 
tainly not be the servant of Christ ?" 

So also the object of his visit to St. Peter is completely 
veiled in the rendering of Gal. i. 18, " Then afber three 
years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter,"— for this reading 
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arbitrarily decides that St. Paul's visit was motived by a 
mere desire to become personally acquainted with St. Peter, 
although the verb £<iTop?)<rac {istoresai), which has been con- 
sequently translated ''to see," and which is no where else 
used in the Greek Testament, really means " to ascertain by 
inquiry of" '' to seek instriiction from," " to relate a history 
unto" or " obtain a history from" '' to submit a statement 
unto" — ^for the purpose of verification, '' to submit to the 
judgment of" '' to visit formally" — in order to render homage 
unto, and thus may as well have defined why St. Paul paid 
this visit as merely stated the bare fact. 

This misapprehension of St. Paul is continued in Gal. ii. 
2, in the reading — 

" And I went up by revelation, and communicated unto 
" them that gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, but 
'' privately to them which were of reputation, lest by any 
*' means I should run, or had run, in vain." 
And yet the translators have seen from what immediately 
follows that St. Paul had proceeded to Jerusalem (either 
voluntarily or because he had been summoned by those 
having a right to demand explanations from him) in order 
to meet the charges that had been made by false brethren 
against him. And that he took with him Barnabas and 
Titus, that he might prove by their testimony the gospel 
that he preached — ^for ''the revelation'' by, or with reference 
to which he went up to Jerusalem, was a revelation, un- 
veiling or manifestation of his doctrine to those appointed to 
verify it. Under this view the passage should be rendered — 

"For I went up for the purpose of revelation, a/nd I sub- 
mitted by them [Le. Barnabas and Titus] the gospel which I 
prea4:h among the Gentiles — but privately, to those who teach 
[or judge doctrine] — lest perchance I run or had run m 
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Is it not a significant fact that, whereas St. Paul is proving 
to the Galatians that his doctrine is that of the other apos- 
tles, he should have been so completely misunderstood ? 

In Gral. V. 10-12, this misapprehension is stiU further 
carried on in the reading— 

" But he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, who- 
" soever he be. And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, 
"why do I yet suffer persecution ? then is the offence of the 
'' cross ceased. I would they were even cut off which trouble 
''you." 
Although the Greek says, 

^^But he who unsettleth you mil bear the judgment^ whoso- 
ever he be. (But J, brethren^ if I now preach drcumcisionj 
why am I now persecuted ?) Yea ! the scandal vrmst be ren" 
dered powerless against the cross, even were it necessa/ry that 
those unsettling you be cut off" 

Nor is the apostle's teaching more accurately rendered. 
The reading of Gal. iii. 2-3— 

" Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
" the hearing of faith ? Are ye so foolish ? having begun in 
" the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh V — 
shows this, when contrasted with the more natural sense of 
the Greek, 

" Received ye the Spirit by the worJcs of the Uuw or by the 
obedience of the faith ? Are ye so urvreasonvng ? Hamng 
begwn in the Spirit a/re ye now ended in the flesh ?" 

The translation of Ga.1. iii. 21-28, is equally misleading. 

" Is the law then against the promises of God ? God forbid : 
" for if there had been a law given which could have given 
"life, verily righteousness should have been by the law. 
" But the scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the 
" promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them 
" that believe. But before faith came, we were kept under 
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'' the law, sliut up unto the faith which should afterwards 
" be revealed. Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to 
" bring lis unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith. 
" But after that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
" schoolmaster. For ye are aU the children of God by faith 
" in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as have been bap- 
" tized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
" nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
'^ male nor female : for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.*' 

This passage, according to the Greek, should be read : — 

" Was the lanVy then, in consequence of the promises of Ood ? 
This could not be; for if a law could have been grcmted that 
was able to give life, without doubt the atonement would have 
been by law. But the scripture enforced the whole of its pre- 
cepts under the penalty of sin. Therefore [so that] the pro- 
Tmse must have been given to those who believe conformably 
to the faMh of Jesus Christ. 

^' Hence before that the faith came we were kept under re- 
straint by the law, until the faith, that was about to be, should 
be revealed. 80 that the Jmv was made our t/rainer wnto 
Christ, that we might be justified by ^e faith. But the faith 
being corns we were no longer u/nder the trainer. 

" Therefore ye a/re all sons of Ood, through the faith, in 
Christ Jesus. For as ma/ny of ye a^ hoA^e been baptized unto 
Christ, ye have been clothed in, Christ. It is not the Jeiv 
alone; nor the Greek. It is not the bond alone; nor the free. 
It is not the male alone; nor [and] the female. For ye a/re all 
one in Christ Jesus." 

The teaching of Gal. v. 16, 17, is equally misrepresented. 
It reads as follows in the English Bible : — 

^^ This I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not 
" fulfil the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against 
'^ the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh : and these are 
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'' contrary the one to the other : so that ye cannot do the 
''things that ye would -P 
this, although the Greek says, 

'^ Thefrefore say J, Walk m the Spirit cmd fulfil not ilie 
longing of i3ie fl£8h {for the flesh histeth agamst the Spirit cmd 
the Spirit against theflssh — yea I these a/re hostile ea^ch to the 
other) — lest the things that ye would, these ye should do!^ 

These illustrations might be prolonged indefinitely. But 
one more, however, need be added here. This also is found 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, in chap. vi. 11-16. It reads 
as follows in the English Bible, and thus simultaneously 
misrepresents the apostle's character and teaching : — 
; ''Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you with 
'' mine own hand. As many as desire to make a fair shew in 
'' the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised ; only lest 
'' they should suffer persecution for the cross of Christ. For 
'' neither they themselves who are circumcised keep the law \ 
*' but desire to have you circumcised, that they may glory in 
'' your flesh. But God forbid that I should glory, save in 
" the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
" crucified unto me, and I unto the world. For in Christ 
'' Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncir- 
'' cumcision, but a new creature. And as many as walk 
'' accordiQg to this rule, peace he on them, and mercy, and 
" upon the Israel of God.'' 

And yet according to the Greek text it ought to have been 
rendered, 

'' Ye see on such weighty matters I have written to you with 
mine own ham,d. As many as wish to dissemble, these con- 
si/ram you to be cirau/mcised only that they may not be perse- 
euted for the cross of Christ— for those circumcised do not 
themselves even heep the law, but they wish that ye should be 
circumcised that they may be countena/nced in yov/rfl^h — but 
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/or me it could not he that I should seek countenance sa/ve m 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, for whose sake the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world — for with Christ Jesus 
neither hath circumcision any efficacy, nor um,ci/rcumcision, 
hut the new creation \i,e, institution, rite, ordinance or rule] , 
a/nd as many as a/re disciplined hy this rule peace is with them, 
am,dpa/rdon — eoen as upon Israslyfrom Ood/' 

Such a contrast in the way of understanding, interpreting 
and translating the same Greek words requires no com- 
ment. 

Another fruitful cause of difficulty in arriving at the true 
sense of the sacred writings is found in the brevity with 
which the writers frequently expressed themselves. How is 
it possible, for instance, without fiirther details, to interpret 
such a passage as St. Mark x. 18 ? 

'^ But Jesus sadd unto him, Why callest thou me good? 
No one is good sawe one, Qod,'' 

Did Christ — ^were it possible to do this without denying, at 
least by inference, his own divinity — ^intend to rebuke his 
interrogator for calling him good? Did he simply give 
utterance to the doctrine embodied in the words ? or Did he 
ask by implication when he said, 

" No one is good save one, God" — " Dost thou then helieve 
that I am Ood?^' — 

and thus give him the oppoirtunity of proclaiming his faith ? 
The tone, the gesture decided this, in the utterance. But 
these are not recorded. 

A parallel question, in which however the reasoners ex- 
pressed their own want of faith, is implied in St. Luke v. 
21:— 

'^ And the scribes and the Pharisees began to reason, say- 
^* ing. Who is this which speaketh blasphemies ? Who can 
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" forgive sins, but God alone ? Doth lie then mean to affirm 

'' that he 18 God ?' 

but this also is not expressed. 

How again is Gulatians i. 6, 7 to be understood ? The 
AngUcan version, after the teoc^us recepl/us, reads here — 

'' I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that 
" called you into the grace of Christ unto another gospel : 
^^ which is not another ; but there be some that trouble you, 
" and would pervert the gospel of Christ.*' 

And yet, what could the apostle have meant by '' another 
gospel, which is not another?" Was he referring to 
written gospels ? Had he been preaching from one, and had 
some other teacher subsequently introduced another ? Even 
so, surely the Galatians had a right to prefer one evangelist 
to another, as long as their gospel was the gospel of Christ ? 
And if so why does the apostle declare of those preaching ano- 
ther gospel which was not another, that they would pervert 
the gospel of Christ ? The fact is, as appears from vers. 8, 9, 
the apostle is warning the Galatians against, and strongly 
denouncing, those who preach a gospel other than the gospel 
he has delivered imto them, and they have received from 
him. And the clear and emphatic utterance there given 
ought to have led the translators to the true reading of the 
preceding verses : — 

'' I marvel — (because ye have so soon drawn hack from him 
who called you into the grace of Christ j unto a strange gospel, 
'—which is not other [i.e. than strange]) — whether there he 
some that unsettle you, and will to pervert the gospel of Christ.^* 

In some cases words seem to be wanting, as though they 
had accidentally dropped out of the text. Such an instance 
has been already indicated in I Corinth, xv. 29. (p. 55.) 
Here, it is true, the want of further explanation is self- 
evident, but, how often may not a similar loss of words, 

G 
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where they cannot be so readily missed^ haye created diffi- 
culties and obscured the true sense ? 

From these examples it is manifest that too great a con- 
ciseness in narration, as well as a probable loss of words 
from the text, are, at times, a source of grave difficulty to 
the Bible student. 

As grave a source of difficulty is found in the redundancy 
of words, and discursive style which abound in Holy Writ. 
This, indeed, is intimately conjoined with the last, since the 
gwasi-redundant passages are in reality digressions, intended 
to be explanatory : but from their localization, occasional 
diffiiseness, and the frequent out-growth of one sentence 
•from another, they sometimes so break the thread of the 
argument as to render further explanation necessary. Hence 
redundancy and paucity of words are interchangeable and 
mutually reacting causes of obscurity. 

This becomes apparent even in such plain statements as 
those contained in St. Mark iii. 6-12, when they are con- 
sidered. This passage has been rendered in the English 
Bible, 

'^And the Pharisees went forth, and straightway took 
'^ counsel with the Herodians against him, how they might 
" destroy him. But Jesus withdrew himself with his disciples 
" to the sea : and a great multitude from Galilee followed 
*^him, and from Judea, and from Jerusalem, and from 
*' Idumaea, and from beyond Jordan ; and they about Tyre 
" and Sidon, a great multitude, when they had heard what 
" great things he did, came unto him. And he spake to 
'' his disciples, that a small ship should wait on him because 
*' of the multitude, lest they should throng him. For he had 
" healed many : insomuch that they pressed upon him for to 
^^ touch him, as many as had plagues. And unclean spirits. 
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" when they saw him, fell down before him, and cried, saying, 
'^ Thou art the Son of God. And he straitly charged them 
" that they should not make him known." 

It is true the reading here seems free from difficulty. 
This is not the case in the Greek however, for there the 
question arises. Whom did Jesus straitly charge ? Was it 
his disciples, not to make him known to the multitudes who 
followed them ? Was it the multitudes, not to betray him to 
the Pharisees who (ver. 6) were plotting with the Herodians 
how they might destroy him ? Was it the unclean spirits^ 
who were crying out that he was the Son of God ? 

Here, if the reading should be from ver. 7, " But Jesus 
withdrew himself with his disciples to the sea;" to ver. 12, 
^^ and he straitly charged them, &c.," — the intervening nar- 
rative being bracketted as an explanatory parenthetical addi- 
tion — or if only ver. 11 should be bracketted as a digression, 
then, in either case, a redundancy of language has caused 
an obscurity in sense. 

But, if no brackets should be used, then the too great 
brevity of the personal pronoun, '^ them," has caused the 
' existent uncertainty in the Greek text. 

Another way in which a redundancy of words obscures the 
sense is, by leading to a misconception of the context. This 
is well shown in St. Luke ii. 36-38, 

^' And there was one Anna, a prophetess, the daughter of 
'^ Phanuel, of the tribe of Aser : she was of a great age, and 
'^ had lived with an husband seven years from her virginity ; 
" and she was a widow of about four score and four years, 
'' which departed not from the temple, but served Ood with 
" fastings and prayers night and day. And she coming in 
" that instant gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and spake 
''of him to all them that looked for redemption in Jeru* 
"salem." 

a 2 
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Here the long intercalated explanatory history of Anna 
has caused the interpreting translators to overlook the na- 
tural and, otherwise, obvious reading — 

"And there was Anna, a prophetess, . . . who had not 
depaHed from the temple^ having worshipped a night and a 
day with fasts qnd with prayers. And she standing up at 
that hour J ^c" 

This discursive style of writing is not of so much con- 
sequence in the mere narration of facts, as in the gospel 
histories; though even in these it has introduced serious 
difficulties. Unfortunately, however, its use has not been 
limited to the elucidation of facts, but pervades many impor- 
tant doctrinal instructions. It is perhaps most frequently 
and most extensively employed in the writings of St. Paul— 
indeed it abounds in his epistles, in consequence of which, 
while in many places these remain very obscure, in others 
they have been absolutely misinterpreted. 

Every one in the habit of reading this apostle's letters in 
the Greek will have remarked that his method is extremely 
involved. This, strange as it may seem, is evidently due to 
the clearness of his perception of the great truths he was 
unfolding, and the completeness of his grasp of the principles 
to be practically drawn from them. Hence he condenses 
these into short and precise statements, which taken by 
themselves might be accepted as definitions — ^but as each of 
these is shaped into words, it suggests the illustration by 
which it is explained and can be supported, and he is in suc- 
cession tempted to place these before his readers in the form 
of parenthetical digressions. In doing this he apparently 
attributes te his readers a full knowledge of the simple yet 
comprehensive truths which these digressions expand into 
most yaluable practical lessons — ^for, in order to appreciate 
these lessons, they should have the power of throwing them- 
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selves fully into his mind^ and be able to consider his pregnant 
words from liis own point of view. 

These explanatory digressions are often of the briefest 
and simplest character, so as scarcely to intermpt, — ^while 
increasing the force of the argument in which they are found. 
And yet even these simple expansions have only too fre- 
quently obscured the otherwise plain sense of their context. 
The manner in which they have done this will be understood 
when Rom. vi. 19, is considered in the Greek. The English 
Bible gives this, 

" For as ye have yielded your members servants to unclean- 
" ness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield your 
''members servants to righteousness unto holiness" — 
and the reader of that Bible has probably often speculated 
on the singular construction of the passage. He will at 
once recognize the cause of this singularity in the miscon- 
ception of the relations of the quasi-mteTcalsbted explanatory 
notes, which are restored to their true value in the rendering 

'' For even as ye devoted your members — reduced to bondage 
by impurity and lawlessness — unto lawlessness, so now devote 
ye your members — reduced to bondage by tlie atonement — unto 
sa/nctification" 

Here the breaks are so short and rapid as hardly to carry 
the force of a parenthesis : and yet unless they are so treated 
the energy of the language is weakened — ^its true sense mis- 
represented. The teaching character of this passage is 
moreover modified in the meaning which some of the words 
carry. This will serve to remind the reader that the classifi- 
cation of Bible-difficulties as here unfolded, is an arbitrary 
arrangement adopted in order more clearly to set before him 
their individual as well as their collective bearing — ^the par- 
ticular with the comprehensive way in which they modify the 
interpretation of the text — ^for in reality the several classes 
of difficulties are commingled and interblended, so that an 
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illustration of one may at the same time comprise examples 
of other causes of perplexity. He will, however, have ah-eady 
recognized this fact, and seen how some of the passages of 
the New Testament that have been discussed — ^such as 
Galat. ii. 4-9, (p. 52), Eom. i. 1-7, (p. 14), and 11 Thess. ii. 
1-12, (p. 28), present very forcible examples of the form of 
misconception under examination, and show how completely 
they have transformed the transmitted sense. Even the 
discourses of St. Paul, as reported in the Acts of the Apostles, 
have been tinged by this misapprehended characteristic. 
That which he delivered to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 22-31) 
may be taken as an example. It reads as follows in the 
Anglican version : 

'' Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars' hill, and said. Ye 
'*men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too 
'' superstitious. For as I passed by, and beheld your devo- 
'' tions, I found an altar with this inscription. To the unknown 
'^ God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
"1 unto you. God that made the world and all things 
'' therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
'' not in temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped 
'^ with men's hands, as though he needed anything, seeing 
" he giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ; And hath 
'' made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
"face of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
'' appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; That they 
" should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, 
" and find him, though he be not far from every one of us : 
'^ For in him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
'^ certain also of your own poets have said ; For we are also 
'' his offspring. Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of 
'' God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
" gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man's device. 
"And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
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'' commandetli all men everywhere to repent : Because lie 
" hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world 
'^in righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained; 
'^ whereof he hath given assurance unto aU men, in that he 
" hath raised him from the dead." 

Here the first thing that strikes the ordinary reader is the 
singular want of judgment displayed by the apostle in com- 
mencing by charging his hearers with superstition, when ho 
was evidently anxious to propitiate them. The tolerance 
they had displayed in inviting him to address them — that 
they were actually displaying in listening to him — must have 
impressed him j and it was but natural that this should form 
the exordium of his discourse. Had it not done so how- 
ever, is it likely that in charging them with superstition he 
would have advanced as his chief reason their having raised, 
or suffered to be raised, an altar to an unknown God, with 
the intention of making the inscription from which he had 
learnt the object of that altar the text, so to say, of his 
sermon? It is noticeable of this inscription that it was 
probably flciw {theio), ^' divinity^^ or '^ deity^' rather than Ocoi 
{theo), " God,'* for the following relatives are in the neuter 
gender, — and that it is commonly held of this altar that it 
was intended for the worship by strangers of their own 
Gods — Gods unknown to or not recognized by the Athenians, 
because forming no part of their mythology. Considered 
from this point of view it will be recognised that the word 
SeKriBaifiovetTTepovg {deiddaimonesterous) — referred to SeiStj 
{deido), Saifivjv {daim(yn), eTepog {eteros) — says, "licensing 
strange deities,'' or " permitting the worship of strange 
Gods'' — and then the key to the true meaning of the 
apostle's words is recovered, and the sense in which he 
uttered them restored in the reading — 

" Men, Athenians ! On the whole I regard you as tolerant 
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ofstra/nge ddtiesjfor passing through and vi&mng in succes- 
sion the objects of your worship I aho found an alta/r on which 
was written ' To Ood unknown.' What therefore ye not 
knowing treat with reverence j that a/nnounce I unto you. 

" The Ood who made the world am,d all things that are in it 
^^this one, being Lord of hea/ven and earth, d/ivelleth not in 
shrines made by hands: neither is he ministered unto by 
human hands, as though in need of any thing — he himself 
gvuing to all life and breath and all things. And he TYiade of 
one blood every nation of men — to dAjoell upon the whole face 
of the earth : {assuring dAily ordered successions, and the 
limits of the ahiding of them) — to seek the Lord [God] — 
yea, be it but by groping after him — a/nd to find him, more- 
over, he being not far from each one of us : (for by him we 
live, and m^ove, and are ; as some of the poets amongst you have 
so/id — f For of this one are we also the offspring.' 

'' Being then the offspring of Ood we ought not to suppose 
that the deity can be fashioned in gold or silver or stone — an 
expression of the skill and genius of man.) Ood then, over- 
looking the times of ignorance, now chargeth all men every- 
where to repent {beca/use he hath appointed a day on which he 
is about to judge the world) — claiming faith from all in the 
atonement by a mam, for whom he hath vouched — raiding him 
from the dead.'' 

Notwithstanding its conciseness, this address is forcible 
and comprehensive — showing great judgment and pru- 
dence. It is even more comprehensive than any mere trans- 
lation could set forth, for when the apostle talks of the duly 
ordered successions of nations, and of the limits of their 
habitation, dwelling or territory, he may be held in the same 
words to refer to the orderly succession of races, as witnessed 
in the history of the world, and of the civilizing influence 
which each exercises in its prescribed sphere of action. 
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Allowing for this added difficulty, when the involved style 
of the language is cleared up by judicious punctuation the 
manner in which the several clauses flow from and contrast 
with each other is very striking, while the doctrinal value of the 
discourse, considered as a whole, gains an increase in strength. 

The fact is that St. Paul's discourses and epistles were in 
no sense of the word corrvpositions. Their leading charac- 
teristic is that of rapid delivery — as though they were the 
outpourings of an aU-penetrating energy — the overflowings 
of a surcharged spirit. At times he is absolutely carried 
away by his subject — ^heaping illustration upon illustration- 
contrasting antithesis with antithesis, and alternating each 
with the other until the original clearness of his definitions 
is lost in the profusion of the details in which they become 
embedded. Indeed the manner in which he combines con- 
centration with diflFuseness is very remarkable, and at times 
almost defies any system of punctuation. This appears in a 
measure in the address that has just been examined, where, 
although vers. 28, 29 are parenthetical, they have separate 
relations — for, while ver. 28 refers to the verse immediately 
preceding, ver. 29 begins a new sentence which, although 
primarily originating in ver. 28, in reality goes back to vers. 
22, 25 — ^and then ver. 30 has a double reference — to ver. 26 
and vers. 22, 23. 

This system of cross reference, so to say, arises from the 
abrupt way in which the apostle drops, and the irregular 
manner in which he resumes, the thread of his discourse. 
It is well illustrated in Rom. v. 12-21. The English Bible 
renders this portion of the epistle : — 

" Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, 
" and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all men, for 
'' that all have sinned : (For until the law sin was in the 
'^ world : but sin is not imputed when there is no law. 
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"Nevertheless deatli reigned firom Adam to Moses, even 
'' over ttem that had not sinned after the simiKtude of 
*' Adam's transgression, who is the figure of him that was to 
" come* But not as the offence, so also is the free gift. For 
" if through the offence of one many be dead, much more the 
'' grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
" Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And not as it 
" was by one that sinned, so is the gift : for the judgment 
^' was by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many 
" offences unto justification* For if by one man's offence 
"death reigned by one; much more they which receive 
" abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness shall 
" reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.) Therefore as by the 
" offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation; 
" even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon 
" all men unto justification of life. For as by one man's 
'^ disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
" of one shall many be made righteous. Moreover the law 
" entered, that the offence might abound. But where sin 
" abounded, grace did much more abound : That as sin hath 
" reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through 
" righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord." 
Here, in addition to the very involved style of construction, 
there is a peculiar idiomatic use of certain words which re- 
quires a brief notice. Thus the verb /SaaiXeticu {basileuo) 
as used in ver. 14 signifies " to gain strength,'' with special 
reference to the shortening of the average duration of human 
life, which is recorded to have occurred in the interval be- 
tween Adam and Moses. In the same way in ver. 15, the 
verb TTtpKraavu) {perisseuo) was intended to convey the sense 
"to extend," in order at once to draw the parallel and show 
the antithesis between the respective dominions of sin and 
grace, as measured by their consequences. A more singular 
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because antithetical use of the same verb is found in ver. 19, 
where icn0i<rrijjtii {kathistemi) jBrst signifies " convicted/' and 
then '' replaced/' — or more literally, of the children of 
nature, that they '^ stand in succession*' the absolute in- 
heritors of the consequences of the original sin of Adam— 
but of the children of grace, that they are '' placed in suc- 
cession" as conditional legatees, so to say, of the fruits of 
the atonement of Christ. Another significant usage of words 
is found in the mutual relations of Kpifjia ( hrima) and 
KaraKpifia (Tcatahri/ma) in ver. 16, — the former in the sense 
'^judgment" or '' sentence " — the latter with the meaning 
not merely of *' condemnation," but to indicate the transition 
from that stage to the actual execution of the judgment 
already passed. Still more instructive is the relative use of 
apparently synonymous words, which in reality convey varied 
and significantly expressive shades of dijBTerence in meaning 
from the radical sense, through the modifications which, 
as offshoots of an original stem, they represent and were 
intended to transmit. Because actual synonyms appear, as 
afiapria (ama/rtia) '^ srn," TrapajSao-ic {pa/rahasis) '^ transgres- 
sion/' and TrapawTtojuLa {paraptoma) '^ offence " — and because 
quad'SjiLO'D.jms are also found, as x«f>*C {charis), ')^api(Tiia 
{cha/risma), Swpea {dorea\ and dwprifia {dorema) — though 
these, in the order in which they are given in the text, sig- 
nify relatively " remission " or " reprieve," " grace," " in- 
dulgence," and " forgiveness " or '' pardon " — the apparent 
have been equally regarded as true synonyms, and much 
confasion of sense has consequently ensued. 

An important example of this form of misapprehension is 
found in the relative values which the translators have attri- 
buted to the words iiKaitofia {dikaiomd)^ diKatoavve {dihaio* 
sune) and Stjcaicuo-ic {dihcdosis). The first of these they trans- 
late ^'justification" in ver. 16, and "righteousness" in ver. 
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18. The second they render "righteousness'* 4n verses 17, 
21 — and the third "justification*' in ver. 18 — thus making 
them absolutely synonymous. In reality the fact that dif- 
ferent, though so closely allied, words are used shows that 
they were intended to convey different yet radically allied 
senses — ^unless it be held that St. Paul was careless and 
inaccurate rather than precise in his diction; or that he 
studied effect at-the cost of clearness, seeking in a variety of 
words to veil a defective and uncertain expression. 

Owing to the distinctions which exist in the Greek having 
been thus lost sight of, it is necessary to recur to the original 
sense of the primary root to trace out the shades of meaning 
which the several kindred words really represent, and were 
intended to transmit. This finds its simplest expression in 
the noun Scktj [diM), which signifies " the act of rendering 
justice.'* The adjective Sckococ {dihaios), on the other hand, 
designates one " for whom justice has been satisfied/' Now 
justice is only satisfied by the liquidation or payment in full 
of the claim on which it adjudicates — by which alone the 
claimant is really appeased. But just as this claim may vary 
in its nature, so also will the character of the act of justice 
to be administered be determined by the circumstances 
calling it forth. Hence the process of "justification " may 
be accomplished, (1) By liquidation — ^as in the payment of 
a debt. (2) By restitution — as in the restoration of that 
which has been taken away. (3) By retribution — as in the 
punishment of those who can neither pay nor restore — or 
(4) By expiation — in which voluntary atonement is made 
either by the person guilty of injustice, or by another taking 
his place and acting as a substitute for him. 

When this is considered it will be seen that the several 
words StKacoifia {dikcdoma), SioKaiotrvvri {dikaiosune) and St- 
KaiwaiQ {dikaxods) express the several forms in which justice 
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is satisfied and declared to be satisfied ; or signify respec- 
tively, as here used, '^retribution,^' '' expiation*' in '^ atone- 
ment,'' and " restitution '' — and then the sense in which the 
apostle wrote is recovered in the reading — 

" Therefore, although by one man sin entered into the world, 
and by sin death — and thus death passed unto all men, in that 
aJl sinned — (for before the law sin was in the world, but was 
not reputed sin the law not existing, — yet death gained strength 
from Adam to Moses, even over those who had not sinned after 
the fashion of the transgression of Adam — who is a type of 
what would be) : yet not ^ as was the offence so also was the 
remission/ For if by the offence of the one the many died, by 
much more shall the grace of Ood — and the indulgence by 
ffrace, which is from the one man, Jesus Christ— be extended 
unto the mamy. And not ' as through one sinning so also was 
the forgiveness ' — for indeed the judgment was because of the 
sin of one unto condemnation, but the remission after the 
sins of many by expiation — {for if by the offence of the one 
death gained strength through the one, by much more shall 
those receiving the extension of grace, and of the indulgence 
of the atonement, gain strength in life through the one-^ 
Jesus Christ). Assuredly titer efo^*e as by the offence of the 
one the sentence was unto all men unto the destruction — so 
also by the expiation of the one was the remission unto all 
m£n unto the restitution — of life, {For even as by the disobe- 
dience of the one man the many stood in succession., sinners, so 
also through the obedience of the one the many were placed 
in succession, just) But the law was instituted that the 
offence might become prominent, {for where sin hath been made 
pronnnent grace hath predominated) — that even as sin asserted 
its dominion by death, so also grace might assert its dominion 
through eoqpiation, unto eternal life, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord,'* 
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The manner in which the illustrative antithesis is thus at 
once sustained and interrupted is veiy instructive. A final 
and most interesting idiom is found in the use of the verb 
irXeovaZ(o (pleonazo) in the sense ^^ to make prominent," and 
thus bring under notice — '^ to render more realizable/^ and 
thus cause to be recognized — ^though some readers will be 
tempted to say that such a usage of words points to the 
Greek as a translation made by one not familiar with the 
text he was translating, or with the Greek into which he was 
translating. The absurdity of the English rendering ^^ the 
law entered that the oflTence might abound " is so palpable 
that it is surprising the translators should have adopted it. 
Such a readiQg can only be made intelligible by being ex- 
plained away. 

The English translation, however, has one noticeable 
feature. It places vers. 13-17 between brackets, and thus 
admits that the apostle^s method is digressive, and contains 
long parentheses. This is important, for very long paren- 
theses are present in some of the epistles of iSt. Paul, as 
will be seen presently. In fact, complicated as is the passage 
that has just been examined, far more complicated passages 
exist, — for indeed the manner in which explanations foUow 
explanations, and digressions are added to digressions, 
before the original thread of the discourse is resumed, is 
sometimes inconceivably perplexing. This is shown in a 
remarkable way in the first epistle to Timothy. This 
epistle so abounds in such explanatory, doctrinal, and dis- 
ciplinary digressions that it is difficult to follow the central 
point of teaching in its consecutive relations. Who, for 
instance, would think it possible that all the matter from 
chap. ii. 6, to chap. iii. 16, sentence 2, is in reality a 
discursive outgrowth, (including parenthesis within paren- 
thesis according to modem systems of writing) which has 
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not only obscured its own relative sense, but, by so widely 
separating the preceding from the following paragraphs, 
has veiled their real connexion, and caused perplexed copyists 
to introduce, and interpreters to accept, the important 
various reading already noticed, (p. 6.) But their real 
continuity will be recognized, as restored in the reading 
(I Tim. ii. 3-6) :— 

" For this is good and acceptable before our Saviour God, 
who is willing that all men should be saved, and come unto 
the knowledge of the truth. For it is the one God, and the 
one mediator of God and of men — the man Christ Jesus 
{who gave the testimony that he would himself be the ra/nsom 
for allvn due season '^-r- • • • I Tim. iii. 16.) who was muni- 
fested m the flesh, justified by the Spirit, shewn of amgels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, taken up 
in glory, '^ 

The change in relations and in sense claimed here is so 
great that it will be well to notice this portion of the epistle 
more in detail, though yet briefly, by an attempt to follow 
the workings of the apostle's mind whilst he was writing. 

The second chapter begins with au earnest exhortation to 
prayer in its various forms — prayer for all; giving as a 
reason for this injunction that it is good and acceptable 
before our Saviour God, who wills that all men should be 
saved, and brought to the knowledge of the truth. So far 
the reading is plain and straightforward enough ; but here, 
carried away by the mention of our Saviour God, he makes 
his j^rs^ digression, to explain how the man, Christ Jesus, is 
our Saviour God — ^who gave the testimony, &c. This leads 
him to his second digression, for, on speaking of the testi- 
mony, fired by the thought that he is himself an apostle and 
preacher of this testimony, he adds, — ^unto the which I was 
appointed^ a teacher of the Gentiles in the faith and in the 
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trutli. Now, forgetting, as it were, that his second digres- 
sion has caused him to leave uncompleted his explanation 
of the mediatorial relations of the 6od-man, and to fail to 
enumerate the successive testimonies by which the truth of 
these relations was established, he returns to his starting 
point, prayer : but only to leave it again in a third digres- 
sion, as to the maimer in which men should pray. This 
evidently carries him in spirit to a congregation of men and 
women assembled for prayer; contemplating which, the 
dangers to which women are exposed when in public by 
temptations of vanity, and their consequences, come vividly 
before him, and suggest a fov/rth digression, on the proper 
adornments of women. This leads him to b^ fifth digression, 
on the duties of women, in which he alludes to their share 
in transgression and in salvation. Now, still contemplating 
in his mind the congregation he had been considering, he 
turns to the qualifications necessary in the bishop who pre- 
sides over it, and indicates them, still under the mixed 
relations which had last occupied his thoughts. This leads 
iiim to the deacons, in a sixth digression, in which he de- 
clares the qualities necessary to these, in their public and in 
their private relations. Then, in a seventh digression he 
gives his reasons for writing these things — that Timothy 
may know how the people should mutually behave in the 
house, household or family of God, which is the Church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. This re- 
flection on the Church leads him to an eighth digression, 
which however can hardly be called one, on the great mys- 
tery which the devotedness it embodies involves. And 
bere the word mystery carries him back to the fundamental 
mystery from which he had so long diverged ; the unfinished 
explanation of which he now takes up and completes — epito- 
mizing it ID the sentence (with regard to the man, Christ 
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JesuSj our Sayioiir*God) ^' who was manifested in the flesh/' 
and then rapidly summing up the evidence or testimony, — 
which he had also previously mentioned without specifying 
in detailj-— on which his doctrine concerning Christ rested^ 
That he was justified^ {. a. recognized and acknowledged by 
the Holy Spirit as the rightful or very Son of God at his 
baptism^ transfiguration^ &c. That he was shewn of angels^ 
or revealed by them to the shepherds^ magi^ &c.^ and so on. 

The manner in whichj amid and after so many digres- 
sionsj the apostle returns to and takes up each thread of his 
instruction is truly marvellousj for he finally leaves a seem- 
ingly very disjointed lesson complete. But his method is 
most perplexing and^ as it is now seen^ has misled succeed- 
ing orders of interpreters. 

Nor is this an exceptional instance of St. Paul's method-— 
not even in forcibilityj though it ia, confessedly^ a very re- 
markable one. The fact iSj that this apostle's style of writ- 
ing isj as has been already pointed out^ excessively involved^ 
80 that what he really says and teaches can be seldom 
reached without much thought and study : and even soj is 
only too easily^ and has been too often overlooked^ misren- 
deredj and perverted from its true sense. 

Another frequent source of misconception is found in the 
incidental change in the value of words. Colloquial lan- 
guage is always undergoing a process of metamorphosis — 
not only dialectically, in the altered forms of words^ but 
actually — in the modifications of meaning which these funda- 
mental elements of speech pass through. Even in the 
English language the same word often conveys an absolutely 
other idea in one place^ or amongst one class of people to 
what it does in another locality or in a different rank in Ufe, 
so that the person using it fails to make himself rightly 
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understood by those lie is addressings unless aware of this 
peculiarity and of the sense in which his hearers will appre- 
hend it. Thus the verb " scandalize," conveys the sense 
" to slander^' — ^the adjective '^jealous" the meaning " sus- 
picious** to certain classes of persons ; and so on of a great 
variety of ordinary expressions. Indeed one great advan- 
tage of the classical over other styles of speech is, that it is 
free from so-called provincialisms and class significances, and 
therefore, could it but be universally adopted, more suited 
for a wide intelligible use. In this particular the English 
only illustrates a principle which affects aU language, and 
points to the well known difference invariably found between 
written and spoken forms of speech— for while the former 
tend to classical the latter lean towards colloquial models, 
and therefore necessarily participate, more or less, in the 
idioms of those to whom they are addressed. The tendency 
towards classical models in written language, however, is in 
a great measure limited to those writings which are care- 
fully written and entitled to rank as compositions : but then 
the more nearly they approach the classical style the more 
limited becomes the audience they are capable of reaching 
and moving. In authors addressing a mixed audience, and 
seeking to influence masses rather than a class, this would 
be a mistake. These incline to an energetic and vigorous 
— to a forcible, indeed a somewhat rude and abrupt style, as 
more likely to impress the uncultivated — ^rather than to an 
elaborate and polished diction which would only be appre- 
ciated by refined minds, and would hardly be inteUigible to 
those not accustomed to weighing the niceties of speech. 

Such was the position of aU of the writers of the New 
Testament. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that while 
their styles vary considerably, — some of them using the ex- 
tremely rude and elementary forms of a broken or imde- 
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veloped tongue, while others more nearly approach a classical 
diction — ^they all draw largely upon the colloquial speech of 
the time. Hence words which have a colloquial, as well as 
a classical value, when present in their writings are as likely 
to have been used in their colloquial as in their classical sense 
—perhaps even more likely. And hence these words fall 
into the class of dubious words, the sense in which they were 
actually used not being immediately apparent. Such a word 
is BaoTirpov {esoptron), " a mirror*' or '' glass,'* used by St. 
Paul in I Corinthians sdii. 12. This passage reads in the 
English Bible, " For now we see through a glass, darkly," 
so that the doubtful meaning has passed from the one lan- 
guage into the other. St. James (i. 23) undoubtedly uses 
this word in the sense ''mirror.'' But that St. Paul so used 
it has been much controverted. Good authorities (see *' The 
Spectator" August 7th, 1869) maintain that it should be read 
here as of some imperfectly translucent substance through 
which only obscure vision is possible. If these authorities 
are right and this word can be so used, then— although they 
cannot remove the doubt out of which the controversy has 
grown — their opinion furnishes the Bible-student with a 
forcible example of the fact that the same word has been 
used in the New Testament, by different writers, in very 
different senses. 

In this instance the difference quoted happens to be of 
no moment, and only furnishes an enigmatical nut to try 
the skill of hypercritical critics ; but every reader of the 
Greek Testament will remember instances where important 
renderings depend upon the significance that should be 
given to such dubious words. 

Other changes in language may be called secular in cha- 
racter. That is to say they are the gradual result of the 
action of time, and of the modifying influence of the varying 

H 2 
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znaxmers^ customs^ and ideas of man^ whicli necessarily follow 
the ever shifting phases of the civilizing processes acting 
upon him. In the Greek New Testament the words 
^iXo^cvoc (philoxenos) and ^iXo^cvca fphUoxenia) may be 
taken as a type of this form of change. They appear in 
Eom. adi. 18, 1 Tim. iii. 2, Tit. i. 8, Heb. xiii. 2, I St. Peter 
iv. 9, and were used to inculcate the practice of hospitalityj 
which has been raised to the dignity of a Christian virtue. 
But the so-called hospitable persons of the present day, 
who lose no opportunity of entertaining their friends, or their 
friends^ friends, and set before these the best that their 
houses contain, must not flatter themselves that they are 
fulfilling this Christian duty. Christian hospitality is, as St. 
Paul says, (Heb. xiii. 2) " to entertain strangers^' — ^homeless 
wanderers who otherwise would have none to take them in. 
Where is hospitality practised in this sense outside the walls 
of '' hospitals" founded to receive the sick poor ? And yet 
all are bound so to practise it, in proportion to their means, 
and would never have lost sight of this obligation but for 
the secular change in the meaning of the word. 

The next group of this class of Bible^difficulties is an 
important one, because it shews that grammatical rules are 
not, of themselves, adequate instruments for tlie determina- 
tion of the sense of the Scriptures. 

What rule of grammar, for instance, can decide whether 
St. Matth. V. 18, should be read " one jot or one tittle,'* 
rather than "one letter or one syllable^'? Whether St. 
Matth. V. 22, should be read " Whosoever is angry with 
his brother,*' instead of " Whosoever provoheth hia brother 
to wrath^*? Whether St. Luke vii. 7, should be read "But 
say in a word," or "hut command by word"? Why St. 
John V. 17, should be "My Father worketh hitherto, and 
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I work,'* and not " My Father worketh continiuyusly ; there- 
fore work I''? And wty St. Luke xvii. 20, 21, "The kingdom 
of God Cometh not with observation: neither shall they 
say, Lo here I or Lo there I" and not '' The Tcingdom of Ood 
Cometh not with loohmg on, nor to those who say, Lo it is 
here ! (yr Behold it th&re"? 

How again can it. be determined whether St. Luke i. 28, 
says, " The Lord is with thee,'' or '' The Lord be with thee" ? 
And whether St. Luke iii. 23, " And Jesus himself began to 
be about thirty years of age," rather than " And this was 
Jesibs, of about thirty years of age, beginning , ^c"? 

Why also should St. Matth. xv. 5, be read, " But ye say. 
Whosoever shall say to his father or his mother, Itish gift, 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me; And 
honour not his &ther or his mother, he shall be free/' rather 
than " But ye say. Any one may say to the father or the 
mother, ' Whatsoever thou shouldst profit ofmeisa gift /' and 
need not honowr his father or his mother/* — ^in which passage 
''honour" represents or at least includes "supply with the 
means of living, &o." f Or why in the parallel passage in 
St. Mark vii. 11, 12, should the reading be, " But ye say. If 
a man shall say to his father or mother. It is Corban, that 
is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited 
by me ; he shall be free. And ye suffer him no more to do 
ought for his father or his mother ;" in preference to, " But 
ye say a man may say to the father or to the mother y ^Korban 
{which is Swpov, doron, *' a gifV* or '' gratuitous"), is what- 
soever thou mayest be profited of me ;' and no longer charge 
him to do anything for his father or for his mother" ? 

And again why St. Mark xiv. 41, — 

" Sleep on now, and take your rest : it is enough, the hour 
" is come ; . . . Rise up, let us go ;"— 
when it can also be read, 
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^^Are ye sHll sleeping cmd r&posing? It is enough. The 
hour hath come. . . . Arise. Let us go" ? 
or why tlie parallel passage, St. Matth. xxvi. 45, 46, 

" Sleep on now, and take your rest : behold the hour is 
'' at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of 
^' sinners, Eise, let us be going :" 
when the text says, 

'' Sleep ye stilly and repose ye ? Behold the hour hath 
arrived, a/nd the Son of man is betrayed into the Jiands of 
sinners. Arise ! Let us proceed" ? 

Beyond this there is a class of difficulties due to the 
various grammatical readings of which some passages of 
Scripture are susceptible. This group is an interesting one 
from the very simplicity of the cause. At the same time it 
is a most instructive one from the directness of the teaching. 
A few examples will suffice to put it before the reader in 
both aspects. Why, for instance, should St. Mark xii. 26, 
be arbitrarily translated ^^ Have ye not read in the book 
of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him V since 
to say the least it has an equal right to be rendered ^^ Have 
ye not read, in the booJc, of Moses at the hush, — How God spaJce 
unto him"? Why again, should Titus i. 8, be translated 
"of God our Saviour "'? The Greek says, ''of [from] the 
Samov/r of us of [from] God" and thus leaves the question 
an open one, when considered according to grammatical 
rules of construction, whether St. Paul did not affirm that 
the Saviour of us came from, or was sent by God. The in- 
vocation in the next verse, " Grace, mercy am,d peace, from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour,^' 
throws no interpreting light here, and can, moreover, itself 
be with equal justice read ''from God, the Father a/nd Lord 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of us." In such cases, who but 
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an authorized teacher can decide with certainty ? So again^ 
in the yet more simple illustration found in St. John v. 39j 
— Why should the reading ^^ Search the Scriptures'' be 
taken in preference to either of the readings ^' Search ye the 
Scriptv/res ?^^ or ^^ Ye search the Scriptures ''? The words 
express either sense, and taken by themselves, without the 
tone and gesture of the speaker to interpret them, furnish a 
remarkable instance of grammatical uncertainty: for no 
mere rule of grammar can decide whether Chx^st was giving 
a command, asking a question, or uttering a reproach. It 
is true reason finds elements in the context through 
which to arrive at a decision : for (1) The words were ad- 
dressed to the Jews, — ^that is to persons bound by a rigid 
law to be familiar with the Scriptures — ^to whom, therefore, 
such a command would have been superfluous. While (2) 
They occur in, (and interrupt if they do not form a portion 
of) a series of reproaches, the three last verses of which 
(45-47) are very significant. " There is one that accuseth 
you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. For had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me : for he wrote of me. 
But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words?'' How could these words justly apply to his 
hearers unless they were held to be in the habit of searching 
the Mosaic writings ? But if they were held, as Jews, to be 
in the habit of searching these writings, then the words can 
neither have been imperative, nor interrogative, but must 
have been intended to convey a severe reproach. In any 
case the grammatical doubt remains, so that to mere gram- 
marians the real significance of the language of Christ must 
continue to be an open question. 

It must have already become evident to the reader that a 
translation of the Bible is necessarily, in its every stage, an 
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interpretation. A few further illustrations will, however, 
make this even more clear. For instance, the Anglican 
version renders St. Matth. xvi. 22, 

''Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, 
'' Be it far from thee. Lord : this shall not be unto thee.'* 

But the Greek, which comprises colloquial idioms, can also 
be read 

'' And Peter, compasaionatmg hirrij began to console himj 
saying [in Vat. cod. " said, consoling him,''] Be comforted, 
Lardy this will not he unto thee.^^ 

Either rendering is of course an interpretation. The latter 
is, at the least, as much in harmony with the context as the 
former, and as deserving of the rebuke it provoked from 
Christ, since it encouraged him to shrink from the cross, 
and therefore promoted the human rather than the divine 
impulse : but the embodying of either in a version, with- 
out reference to the other, makes that version an arbitrary — 
because a direct andselected interpretation. The same may be 
said of St. Matth. xxiv. 29, " the stars shall fall from heaven,'* 
instead of ^^will fade from heaven/' which harmonizes more 
completely with the context, as does the reading of St. Mark 
xiii. 25, "and the stars of heaven shall fade J' These readings 
are, of course, idiomatic. In St. Luke xxi. 25, the statement 
is, " and there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and 
in the stars." These signs are thus in a measure treated as 
identical as well as simultaneous; as they become in the 
darkening of the sun, the failure of the light of the moon, and 
the fading of the stars. The same holds good of St. Matth. 
xxvii. 43, ''He trusted in God," instead of "Ee presumed 
upon God " — indeed it is marvellous how it could ever have 
been supposed that the Jews would at any time, and especially 
then, have reproached Christ with trusting in God. Their 
charge manifestly was that he had presumed upon, aud had 
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therefopo been abandoned by God. Indeed they considered 
the ignominious death of Christ as at once the proof and 
punishment of the presumption of his claims. So also of 
St. Mark vii. 3, 4, " Except they wash thei/r hands oft/' 
and ^^wTten they come from the market, except they wash^ 
they eat notj^' instead of '' except they ostentatiously wash 
the hcmds/^ and " in public places except they wash they eat 
not ^^ — ^in which the ostentatious purifications of the Jews are 
pointed at-^theVatican codex using the verb pavriZta {rantizo) 
in the second instance. So again of St. Mark xiii. 2^ " See'st 
thou these great buildings f' instead of '' Do you regard these 
great buildings ?" or according to St. Matth. xxiv. 2, "Begao'd 
not all these things ''— Christ under the first aspect speaking 
in surprise, under the second in reproof — this in order to give 
his disciples the lesson not to set an undue value on mere 
material beauty, even though devoted to the glory of God. (In 
St. Luke xxi. 6, the prophetic warning of the coming destruc- 
tion of the temple is alone recorded.) And again of St. Luke 
xviii. 7, "though he bear long with them,'' instead of 
" though slowly moved by them" And of St. Johnvi. 6, "And 
this he said to prove him," instead of "tempting him" 

This last shows how completely translators interpret in 
accordance with their own preconceived views— from what- 
ever source these views may have been drawn — ^for the same 
verb is used in recording the temptations of Christ, whether 
by Satan or the Jews : and thus, considered as an inteUectual 
act, it is an ipse dixit to affirm that it conveys dissimilar 
meanings in the several passages in which it appears. 

The difficulties of the Bible have been, so far, considered 
with reference to the natural, narrative or literal value of 
the text. But in practice it is found to be impossible to 
limit the letter of the jt^o^i-original to such an aspect, for 
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passages are constantly falling under examination which 
very forcibly suggest that the natural sense is, in reality, a 
veil under which a spiritual, and even a prophetic utterance 
is conveyed. This branch of the subject is a very important 
one, and demands full attention. It can, however, be 
only indicated here, as from the extent of ground that it 
covers too much space would be required to develop it 
entirely. 

An example will show the special class of obscurities to 
which it has led. Thus, in St. Matth. xi. 12, the Greek says, 

" But from the days of John the Baptist until no7v the 
Tcingdom of heaven is done violence unto, and the violent 
ravage it J* 

This may be fitly regarded as the natural sense, since the 
great Precursor of Christ^s kingdom died a violent death : 
for, seeing that he preached the coming of that kingdom, 
and died for his undaunted advocacy of the morality which 
was its distinguishing sign, it may be said to have been first 
ravaged in his person. But the Greek also says, 

^^But from, the days of John the Baptist until now the 
Jcingdom of heaven imposeth constraint, am,d the self restra/ined 
grasp it^^-— 

which may be held to be the spiritual and doctrinal sense;^ 
of which, again, St. John the Baptist is a fitting type, since 
he practised, as well as preached, self-denial, mortification 
and penance, as the evidence and fruit of repentance. 

This passage may also be considered, in a degree, pro* 
phetic, for the normal state of Christ's kingdom on earth is 
one of persecution. 

The obscurity of the rendering in the Anglican version, — 

^' And from the days of John the Baptist until now the 
^' kingdom of heaven suflfereth violence, and th© violent take 
" it by force,''— 
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is the result of an attempt to draw a medium and seemingly 
natural sense, and testifies to the spirit of compromise which 
characterises that version. 

Without any desire for a compromise, however, it is 
obvious that in writings where the natural and spiritual 
elements are so intermingled and blended together, inter- 
preters and translators, who expect to find only a single and 
direct sense in the words under examination, must often 
misapprehend that sense. Such interpreters will sometimes 
see in a simple natural statement only the supernatural de- 
claration which th6 words are capable of conveying; though 
this spiritual sense, if it be intended at all, was certainly not 
intended to be so expressed, and thus substituted for the 
veil beneath which it had been primarily hidden. In this 
way, themselves the victims of difficulties which they may 
not even have recognized, they have from time to time sub- 
stituted supernatural teachings for the simple and wholly 
natural primary utterances of the apostles. Some of the 
difficulties due to this cause are very remarkable, while their 
effect upon the Anglican Bible^ as a guide to the unenlight- 
ened, is as instructive to the critical inquirer as it is sig- 
nificant in itself. 

This will become at once evident when I St. John iv. 1-3 
is read in that Bible and then examined in the Grreek text* 
The English translation says, 

''Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
*' whether they are of God : because many false prophets are 
'' gone out into the world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of 

Grod: Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
'' come in the flesh is of God : and every spirit that con- 
''fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of 
" God : and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have 
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" heard that it should come ; and even now already is it in 
''world/'— 

and thus plainly inculcates the doctrine that the early 
Christians were in habitual intercourse with disembodied or 
unembodied spirits, spiritual beings — spiritual apparitions 
so to say: nay, more than this, that they had familiar spirits, 
deputed by God to teach them, and were at the same time 
liable to the visitations of spirits not so sent, who sought to 
beguile them. This is clear : and moreover the translation 
which conveys this teaching is, it must be confessed, a 
literal translation of the Greek in the accepted sense of the 
words. It is precisely here, however, that the difficulty 
originates: for who, unless previously aware of the fact, 
would conceive that the apostle was using an ordinary Greek 
word in an arbitrary and technical — ^that is, an ecclesiastical 
sense. And yet such is evidently the case. 

It has been already shown (p. 80) that St. Paul (IE Thess. 
ii. 2) used the word vvivfia {pneuma) to represent '' a sign; 
'' symbol" or '' emblem :" and further that he so used it in 
a warning to the Thessalonians to be on their guard against 
the bearers of false symbols. It is in this passage that the 
key is found to the sense in which St. John uses the same 
word in the portion of his first epistle under consideration. 
He also is speaking of false prophets or teachers, of whom 
he says many are gone out into the world. He also, like 
St. Paul, is warning those to whom he is writing, against 
these. But his warning contains a practical test by which 
the true are to be distinguished from the false teachers. 

The apostles had found it necessary, as Christianity spread 
abroad, to institute signs by which Christians could make 
themselves known to each other — ^the teachers reveal them- 
selves to the more or less isolated flocks to which they had 
been sent. When self-sent and unauthorized teachers usurped 
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a power which did not belong to them, the duly authorized 
missionaries were furnished with written documents testify- 
ing to their spiritual character^ to guard the Christian 
churches from the wolves in sheep's clothing to whose visi- 
tations they were exposed : and because these written docu- 
ments, or "faculties" as they would be called in the present 
day, testified that their bearers were vviv/xariKOi ( pneuma- 
tUcoi) or persons spiritually empowered to discharge the duties 
to which (according to the grade of orders therein specified) 
they had been ordained, they were called irvivuara (pneumaia). 

Unfortunately, as time fiowed on, even duly authorized 
teachers, possessing written evidence of their orders or 
pnevmata, fell away fix)m the faith and introduced and sought 
to spread false doctrine. To meet this phase of human per- 
version, and guard the flock of Christ, the form of the 
pneumata was changed — concise definitions of the doctrines 
that were denied or perverted being embodied in them. In 
this way the earliest symbols of the faith, now represented by 
the so-called Apostles' creed, were devised ; and, thus viewed, 
the double object of such symbols or creeds becomes appa- 
rent, for they were instituted not only to teach faithful 
Christians what they were bound to believe, as far as their 
definitions reached — that is to say on doctrines that had 
been controverted, but to give them a convincing re-assur- 
ance that their teachers were not only duly authorized to 
teach, but that they were actually teaching the sound doc- 
trine that had been committed to them. 

It is only when this is fully realized that it is possible 
rightly to read the words of St. John. He is not referring 
to spirits, but to the pnevmata or symbols which set forth the 
spiritual character of their bearers and the essential doctrines 
they were commissioned to teach. Hence he says, 

" Beloved, give not credence to every pneuma but tcrutinize 
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the pnenmata, whether they he of God : for many false prophets 
[teachers] hoA^e gone forth into the world. 

By this know ye [is known] the pneuma of [from or con- 
cerning] Ood. Every pneuma which avoucheth that Jesus was 
[is] the Christ come in the flesh is of God : and every pneuma 
which avoucheth not that. Jesus was [is] the Christ come 
in the flesh is not of God. And this is that which is of 
anti^ Christ of the which ye hoAje heard that it cometh, and 
even now is in the world" 

The reader will not fail to object here that this interpreta- 
tion of the apostle's words is untenable^ because the Greek 
attributes a personality — an individuality so to say to the 
pneumata which could not apply to written documents or any 
form of mere symbol : and he will doubtless appeal to the 
next verse to establish his objection. There are diJBBiculties 
of course in the interpretation of this passage, or it would 
never have been misunderstood. The one thus advanced 
is probably the gravest ; for it must be admitted that St. 
John does speak of his pneumata as though they were 
individuals. But then, is not this because he identifies the 
symbol-bearer with the symbol — Closes sight of or merges the 
one in the other ? His language proves that this was the 
case. In ver. 4, continuing, he says, " Ye are of God, little 
children, a/nd ye han}e overcome them : because greater is he who 
is in you than that which is in the world. They are of the 
world. Therefore speak they of the world ; and the world 
heareth them." 

In these words the first proof is found, for in ''them" 
and " they " he speaks of the pneumaia which are not of 
God but of anti-Christ. And yet says avrovg {autous) and 
avToi ' {autoi) instead of avra (auta), which, grammatically 
speaking, he ought to have done, and would have done had 
he not had the symbol-bearers in his nund instead of the 
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symbols. Cto it be doubted, when this is considered, that 
he so had them in his mind; and contemplated them not 
only as symbol-beariers but as spirit-bearers also, with refer- 
ence to the spirit by which they were actuated and whose 
organs or instruments they had become ? 

He then proceeds " we are of God,^' and thus identifies 
himself with those who, duly commissioned, had receiyed 
the pneuma or Spirit of God, and were therefore pneumata, 
and shows that he is speaking of a consecrated order to 
which he himself belonged, of which he, as Apostle and 
Bishop, was, in his own diocese, the head. 

Some of these pneumata, pneumatikoi or ecclesiastics, as 
they would now be called, had fallen away from the faith 
and become false teachers, disobeying those who had right- 
ful authority over them. Hence, speaking as an apostle he 
says, " Whoso hnoweth Ood, heareth us. He loho is not of 
Ood hewreth us not. By this we know the spiHt [pneuma] 
of the truth cmd the spirit [pneuma] of the imposture/^ In 
this sentence he completely identifies those of whom he is 
speaking with the spirit which actuates them, and thus con- 
clusively shows that he is referring to spiritual persons — not 
to spirits or apparitions. He does this because he sees in such 
persons their spiritual character exclusively. Hence he calls 
them pneumata or " spirits," with reference to the Spirit of 
God communicated to them at their ordination, or to the 
spirit of the world or of antichrist which in such as had fallen 
away had usurped the place of the Holy Spirit. When this 
is fully realized, the word spirit may even be admissible in a 
translation; but there is always a danger that it may be- 
come, as it has been so long, misunderstood. 

The objection must remain that the meaning now claimed 
for the word pneuma has been, so far as the ' writer of 
these pages is aware, wholly lost ; and that its revival now 
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Beems like giving it a new sense— a new class of meanings 
rather. This absolute loss of the true value of words as 
used in the Holy Writings is part of that great mystery 
veiled in, and yet partially revealed by the loss of the 
authentic text and the adoption of an artificial system of 
interpretation. A chapter in the early history of the Church 
might well be supposed to be missing — that chapter which 
deals with the origin of ecclesiastical terms, the transitions 
through which they must have passed, and the circumstances 
which determined the form and fixed the character they sub- 
sequently assumed. There was an evident clinging to such 
designations as "prophet^' for "teacher,^' ''prophesy'* for 
*' teach," ''speak with tongues'' for the public recital of 
devotions in a language unknown to those present, and, as 
has been now shown, of " spirit " for those ordained to the 
spiritual or ministerial life of the Church. Doubtless expe- 
rience proved that these designations were calculated to mis- 
lead, and then others were substituted for them : but they 
remained crystallized, as it were, in the writings of the apos- 
tles ; and then, owing to the change indicated, losing their 
original ecclesiastical value regained the spiritual character 
to which they were thus left open, and this the more easily, 
since, supematurally viewed, the spiritual utterances were 
correct. Thus most probably it came about that, because 
the doctrine that guardian angels watched over, and evil 
spirits sought to mislead the human race — sometimes even 
appearing to and endeavouring to exercise a direct influence 
over individuals, this passage of St. John's epistle gained 
universal credence as referring to this teaching, and giving 
directions for the proving of such apparitions. And yet the 
very text has been mistaken in the general misunderstand- 
ing, for it can hardly be questioned that St. John wrote, 
^' which avoucheih that Jesus was [is] the Christ come in the 
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flesh,^^ and not '' that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh/' which only meets the historical doubt^ if such a 
doubt could have been raised^ whether such a person as Jesus 
had actually lived. 

That the word 'pneuTrm was used by the apostle to desig- 
nate ministerial orders — the persons who had received these 
orders — ^the signs by which they made themselves known to 
the Christian churches and laity — and the confessions of 
faith or symbols of the doctrines they taught, a more ex- 
tended examination of the subject than can be attempted 
in these pages will abundantly show* That the word 
irvei/fiariKoc {pnevmmtiJeos), " spiritual," was also used of the 
spiritual character impressed on the ministerially ordained, 
and plainly indicated the powers held to be thus transmitted, 
is transparently evident. Indeed it is only under such a 
view that such passages as Gal. vi. 1 become intelligible. 
The Anglican Bible renders this, 

'* Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
'' spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meekness ; 
'' considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted." 

The reading should have been, 

'' Uveriy hreth/ren, if a man he publicly taken m any sin, 
ye, the spvritualsy renew such an one in the spirit of meekness — 
closely watching thyself lest thou also be tempted." 

'*The spirituals,^' spoken of and addressed here, are evi- 
dently persons spiritually empowered to re-admit to com- 
munion in the spirit those who, by their public faults, had 
become virtually excommunicated* 

That these " spirituals " only exercised their powers within 
due and prescribed limits is not less evident to the reflecting 
reader. The nature and character of these limits, and de- 
gree of limitation resulting from them, as indicated in the 
Greek New Testament, would form nwitter for fn instructive 
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and useful investigation, but cannot be dwelt upon here. 
Such an inquiry, however, duly carried out by competent 
investigators, would tend to throw great light upon the. 
primitive way in which ecclesiastical jurisdiction was con- 
ferred, confirmed, or withdrawn in the apostolic and sub- 
apostolic times. Judging from the maimer in which St. Paul 
(GaL ii. 1-9) appeared before '* them which were men of re- 
putation,^^ as the Anglican version has it — but rather '^ those 
who exercised jurisdiction" in virtue of their position, ex- 
perience and discernment — after he had been cited to 
Jerusalem ; and submitted the gospel he preached that it 
might be examined and pronounced upon : and then had his 
jurisdiction confirmed by ^' the jttrisdiction^exercising pillars" 
it would appear that the charge of teaching false doctrine de- 
prived of jurisdiction, and that, in order that this might be 
restored, it was necessary that the person so charged and 
deprived submit his confession of faith or pneuma to those 
competent — ^whether from their recognised and acknow- 
ledged positions, or by special appointment for the purpose 
—to examine and pronounce upon it ; when jurisdiction was 
either restored or withheld according to the judgment then 
delivered. 

Great as are the difficulties which are thus seen to prevent 
the right understanding of the Scriptures through a primary 
misapprehension of the wholly natural character of a given 
statement, under which a supernatural force is attributed 
to, a spiritual meaning substituted for the original simple 
significance of the words thus misinterpreted — difficulties 
at the least as great have been introduced by reversing these 
conditions and losing sight of the spiritual character of even 
important passages in a temporal and material sense. 

It is true this form of mistake is not so common as the 
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one that has just been noticed : but then the tendency of 
the earKer interpreters was towards the supernatural, so that 
they were prone to search out spiritual meanings, to the 
neglect of the natural and obvious readings of the text ; and 
having once discovered a spiritual significance, this became 
to them the inspired utterance. Some very remarkable ex- 
amples can be pointed out, however ;— one so remarkable 
that it is simply marvellous that it should ever have gained 
ground. It is found in the misreading of the promises made 
by God to Abraham. This misreading — introduced by the 
Jews at a period so early in their national history that it must 
have completely modified, if it did not actually make that 
history — ^harmonizes with the characteristic features of the 
Hebrew race : so much so that it may even be regarded as a 
crystallization of the principle out of which the Jewish cha- 
racter originated, and upon which it was moulded. 

Proud of their race — so proud that they called themselves 
children of Israel, rather than of Abraham, because the Ish- 
maelites and other tribes could also claim the latter patriarch 
as their progenitor— proud of their nationality, the Israelites 
held that the pre-eminence of these was assured by a divine 
promise. So ran their tradition. But this tradition was in 
reality the material veil beneath which the actual promise — 
that Abraham should be forefather of the Chosen of the 
Gentiles — of the Begotten of God — ^was hidden, and in the 
end became the shroud in which it was entombed. 

It wiU be only possible here to indicate the manner in 
which the misreading originated, and suggest the circum- 
stances which prepared the way for and made it possible : 
for anything like a full discussion of the evidence on which 
it rests, . of the misconceptions out of which it grew, and of 
the mistaken views it gave birth to, ivould involve a critical 
survey of the whole field of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

I 2 
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Nay, even beyond this it Tvould necessitate a detailed exami- 
nation of the authenticity of the received readings, and thus 
lead to such an exposition of systematic outgrowth and 
development of spurious traditions as would explain and 
justify the repeated declarations of Christ, that the Jews 
had been guilty of making the word of God of none effect 
by their traditions. 

The Jewish sacred writings are repeatedly termed by the 
apostles '* Oracles of God/' Now it is the essential charac- 
teristic of an oracle that it veils one meaning in another. In 
the oracles of God this principle was so applied that a doc- 
trinal statement was embodied in a Hebrew formula, which, 
while expressing the spiritual and even supernatural cha- 
acter of the doctrine in question, also signified some mate- 
rial or natural relation growing out of, connected with, or 
incidental to it. The reason for this seems to have been 
that, with a view to the maintenance and exercise of spiritual 
authority, the doctrine might be preserved in the hands of 
the teachers, to be by them communicated only to such 
persons as had been duly prepared for and thus rendered 
capable of receiving it — ^the minor significance of the written 
formula being alone imparted to other persons. In accord- 
ance with this principle, in the oracular account of the pro- 
mise made by God to Abraham, a Hebrew word-sign was 
used (Gen. xvii. 2) which, while it signified, 

'' I will greatly magnify thee/^ 
might also convey the meaning 

"I will multiply thee exceedingly .*' 
And again in the same record (G^n. xvii. 4), while under one 
aspect the Hebrew says, 

'' On my part, Lo, I will ca/use thee to beget, a/nd thou shalt 
be for father of the Ohosen of the Oentiles/* 
under another it can be made to say. 
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" As for me, behold, my covenant is with thee, and thou 
'' shalt be a father of many nations/' 

And then the patriarch's name, Abram, '' Exalted father*' 
was changed into Abraham, " I shall beget the Chosen" — 
in which the source of Abram's loftiness was expressed, but 
which also could be held to signify " I shall beget a multi- 
tude." 

This name, Abraham, is in itself a genuine oracle, for it 
is susceptible of many meanings. The margin of the Eng- 
lish Bible explains it " Father of a great multitude." It is 
also commonly read, " Father saw a multitude." Under a 
process of analysis by elimination it seems more minutely to 
define Abraham's position under the promise now made to 
him, as progenitor of Christ, in the significant declaration, 
'' I shall beget the mother." But the most instructive, as 
well as the most interesting, considering all the circum- 
stances, is that suggested by Christ — " The patriarch saw 
my day" — ^in St. John viii. 56, '' Tour father Abraham re- 
joiced to see jnj day : and he saw it, and was glad." 

These are merely given as illustrative examples of the 
oracular principle, as applied in the instance cited. This 
principle, in reality, permeates the text ; but this is neither 
the place nor the occasion for discussing it further. Unfor- 
tunately, regarded as a doctrinal system, its value could be 
no greater than that of the tradition through which it was 
read. Should this become corrupt, as a consequence the 
teaching would become equally vicious. And yet all the 
elements for facilitating the loss of the true and the genera- 
tion of a spurious doctrine were necessarily present. While 
that they actually worked is seen here in the loss of the real 
promise in the veil beneath which it had been concealed. 

Turning again to the New Testament, the difficulties 
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which spring from the confusion of the mixed senses of the 
words employed by the writers do not end hero, however, 
for their by far most perplexing sonrce is found in those 
complications which arise from the blending of a spiritual 
with a natural sense, and the alternation of the one with the 
other. 

An instructive example of this form is found in St. John 
iii. Here, in order to understand what passed between 
Jesus and Nicodemus, it is necessary to remember that the 
verb ytvvaw (gennao) is used in Greek to denote a natural 
and a spiritual conception ; and then to realize that either 
results in its appropriate fruit : the fruit of a spiritual concep- 
tion being an act or utterance which, with reference to its 
source, is said to have been inspired. Owing to this the verb 
ytvvaw {gennao)y which says ''beget,'' ''conceive,'' "be 
bom," gains, by a kind of metony, the meaning " be m- 
^iredJ^ Bead through this light the obscurity which has 
hitherto attached to the relative values of the words of Christ 
and Nicodemus disappears in the recognition of the fact that 
Nicodemus at first misunderstands Jesus — and this more 
completely than is generally supposed, In the words of 
the narrative he came to Jesus by night, and said unto 
him (ver. 2), 

" Eabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God : 
" for no man can do the miracles that thou doest, except God 
^' be with him." 

To this declaration of faith Jesus (using the verb in its 
spiritual sense) replies, with the direct and relevant answer, 

'^Amen, AmeUy I say unto thee^ Except a/ny one be inspired 
from above he cannot see the kingdom of Ood/^ 

He evidently spoke thus to the Jewish ruler, in order 
(1) to teach him that the power of recognizing the kingdom 
of God, — even when it is actually displayed to the full gaze of 
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the world, — and of acknowledging that recognition, came from 
above : and then, (2) through him to teach the future members 
of the Christian kingdom he was founding, that faith is a gift 
of God and comes by inspiration. 

Nicodemus however, perhaps because he was still too 
much under the dominion of nature, as shown by his com- 
ing to Christ by night, for grace to gain free access to, and 
an unimpeded action on his soul, taking the words of Jesus 
in their natural sense, and supposing they were addressed to 
him under the impression that he was seeking admission 
to the kingdom to be founded by Christ, instead of merely 
inquiring into the grounds on which it was claimed that it 
was of Grod : then says, 

'' How can a man be bom when he is old ? Can he enter 
" the second time into his mother's womb and be bom V 

Jesus takes advantage of this mistake to define the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, in the words, 

'^ -4meti, Amen, I say unto thecj Except a/ay one he horn of 
water y and of the Spirit he ca/nnot enter into the kingdom of 
Ood. That which is horn of the flesh is flssh, and that which 
is horn of the Spii^t is spirit J^ 

And then, having thus shown the intimate union of the 
spiritual with the natural in his doctrine, he proceeds, 

'^ Marvel not that I said unto you, ' Te must have heen in* 
spired from ahove.^ The wind hloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the voice thereof, hut knowest not whence it cometh^ 
and whither it goeth. So is every one that is inspired of the 
Spirit.'' 

This misconception of the mistake into which Nicodemus 
primarily fell, under which it was supposed that Christ, 
instead of answering the Jewish ruler, spoke first without 
any relevance to the words that had been just addressed to 
him — ^making the doctrine of the second bii'th the subject of 
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a direct and abrupt instruction— is of great antiquity and has 
been embodied in tbe tradition through which the entire pas- 
sage is read. It evidently originated in the great importance 
attached to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration^ as taught 
by Christy and the consequent impossibility of those not 
familiar with the letter of that passage, and the sense it was 
intended to conyey, to see any thing but that doctrine in it. 
Thus, howerer unconsciously, this vitiated tradition and tra- 
ditional misreading were motived. It was hardly possible, 
indeed, under the assumed circumstances that it should have 
been otherwise, for, granted that the earliest interpreters and 
translators were not familiar with the Grreek text, and that 
that text was susceptible of more readings than one, they 
would naturally and necessarily adopt that reading which 
most closely harmonized with their own preconceived views, 
and thus originate a traditional reading which would be there- 
after handed down to and accepted by their successors as 
the authentic and only genuine reading. The undeniable 
fact that more senses than one exist in the Scriptures — that 
various interpretations can be applied to, and translations 
drawn from its letter, when considered from this point of 
view, is very suggestive. It is so evident that in such a 
state of things every translation or interpretation must re- 
flect the mind of its originator — must be motived. At the 
very least its tone will be changed. But how much a change 
in tone implies I As in music when the wrong key is touched, 
the wrong chord is struck, a false note elicited and a mis- 
representation of the piece is the result, so is it in translat- 
ing—but especially in translating the Scriptures. When the 
Jews, for instance, unduly gave way to the feeling of national 
pride, it was but natural that they should see nothing in the 
scriptural promises but evidence of their own exaltation. In 
seemingly small, as in great things, this would be recog- 
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nized. Thus, God having changed Sarai's name to Sarah^ 
they^ on reading this later^ concladed that this change was 
intended to designate her exalted dignity as mother of snch 
a people. Hence they could only see the meaning "Princess" 
in the word " Sarah.'* In reality this change was far more 
significant. The meaning of '^ Sarai " leads up to the mean- 
ing of " Sarah.*' The former is interpreted by Sarai herself 
in Gen, xvi. 2, ''the Lord hath restrained me from bearing'* 
— ^for it says '' He hath bound me/' or '' Bound of Jehovah/* 
and reveals that her hitherto childless state was the act of 
God. But in this the key to the significance of the latter 
is found. This also refers to her previous state — ^but only to 
show that it is now past — in the declaration " He hath 
loosed." Hence the change in Sarai's name was simply 
relevant to the change in condition which accompanied it; 
and, if Sarah also means " He hath exalted/' this was rather 
in the supernatural or spiritual order — in which she was 
viewed as the mother (by anticipation) of the Chosen of the 
Gentiles— of the Begotten of God. 

The same frame of mind is seen at work in the Jewish 
interpretation of the word '' Israel," as was of course to be 
expected. This name was given to Jacob on a very remark- 
able occasion, when he was held to have wrestled with and 
prevailed over the angel of God. Hence the Israelites read 
it as signifying *' Prince of God"— or in a cognate material 
sense. The clue to the true meaning of this name, however, 
as of the last, is to be found in the meaning of the name 
it replaces, in connection with the circumstances that led to 
the change. Now Jacob was so called because he came 
into the world grasping his twin brother's heel (Gen. xxv. 
26). His name was suggested by this act, and in one of its 
aspects means ''Heel." Hence the Jews, interpreting through 
the light of history, read it " Oircumventor " or "Sup- 
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planter/' But it also says ^^ Crooked '' — ^the heel being so 
designated because of its curved or crooked form. This 
grasping of the heel is an illustration of the oracular prin- 
ciple in action. It has a clear reference to JacoVs moral 
character up to the time of his conversion, when his name 
was changed. Hence it was supematuraUy overruled. This 
is important, for it shows that the oracular principle is of 
supernatural as well as of natural origin, and therefore 
that the Scriptures have been rightly named " Oracles of 
God/' The name ''Jacob,'' thus suggested to indicate 
Jacob's crooked — that is, covetous and circumventing natural 
disposition while so designated— was at length changed into 
Israel, under very remarkable circumstances (Gen. xsxii. 
22-30). He was nearly overwhelmed by a mountain tor- 
rent which suddenly descended upon him ere he could cross 
the torrent bed, over which — ^warned by the heavy rain, 
which set in after he had encamped for the night, that he 
must lose no time in gaining the opposite side of the as yet 
easily fordable stream — ^he had already sent his party and 
possessions. Thus brought face to face with an imminent 
death, whose terrors were augmented by the darkness of 
the night, the rushing of the waters and the hopelessness of 
his position, with nothing to guide him in his course — ^in 
his frantic struggles actually, as it is recorded, permanently 
injuring his hip— he became a changed man. This change 
was effected in the Jabbok, which should have been written 
Jaboo — ^in which the combined root {cob) oi Jacob is reversed 
— and thus significantly points to the radical change therein 
accomplished — the conversion and typical baptismal regene- 
ration of Jacob. From this time it will have been observed 
that every trace of previous covetousness has disappeared. 
His conversion has been accomplished — ^his crookedness 
made straight — this by the overruHng of God. This is com- 
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meinorated in the name Israel— "God straightened*' — ^but 
this meaning the Jews lost sight of in a rendering more con- 
sonant with their own pre-conceived ideas. This, however, 
was not Israel's fault, for in gratitude for his preservation 
from the physical and spiritual danger to which he had been 
exposed, he called the place of his peril and rescue Peniel. 
Others called it Penuel, and hence both are preserved. In 
the former Israel said, "God regarded me'' — "God con- 
verted me." In the latter others said, "God regarded 
him " — " God converted him." But when the tradition of 
what had actually occurred became vitiated, the Israelites, 
while unable to explain the double form, could see in either 
only the meaning " Face [or countenance] of God." That 
it was a moral crookedness which was then made straight 
is very significantly shown in the physical crookedness, 
or halt, which was produced at the time of the con- 
version, — ^which says as plainly as facts can do that a 
straightening which left the body crooked must have been 
spiritual in character. Here again the oracular principle is 
seen in action. 

The presence of the oracular element, however, was not 
the sole cause of misapprehension of the doctrinal sense, of 
the Scriptures, nor even this combined with a preconception 
of the doctrines it was intended to teach, though these have 
too frequently led the earlier students — ^as they still lead those 
of the present day — ^into error. The attitude of mind of the 
reader, as has been already incidentally seen, counts for so 
much in determining the value of idioms with which he is 
not familiar — in giving meaning to passages of which he has 
no certain knowledge of the true sense. This attitude of 
mind naturally and necessarily gains influence with the in- 
creasing obscurity of that on which it is operating, so that 
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the more closely this operation approaches the act of decy- 
phering the greater will its action have been. Hence^ if any 
passages of the Scriptures are so obscure that their sense 
has been lost, the attitude of the mind that first decyphers 
these will be prone to infuse into them a meaning which 
harmonizes with, because it is drawn from its own tone : and 
then should this meaning be accepted it would be handed 
down as the traditional, and so come to be regarded as the 
original reading. 

In the Old Testament such passages certainly do exist. 
A very remarkable one is found in the narration of what 
transpired when Joshua is held to have commanded the sun 
to stand still. In the unpointed Hebrew, the form in which 
this narrative was primarily written, the language is so 
obscure, that without a previous conception of its subject — 
a familiarity with the record and with the tradition through 
which it should have been read — the act of reading it becomes 
an absolute act of decyphering, in which the knowledge of 
the period, the estimate of the character of the Israelitish 
leader, and the veneration in which he was held, will have 
"shaped the attitude of the otherwise unguided mind of the 
would-be-decypherer. Assuming an utter loss of the know- 
ledge of what actually happened on that occasion, and that a 
vague tradition alone remained that Joshua had exercised 
some influence over the sun, through which he had been 
enabled to gain a great victory, the steps through which 
what may be termed the derived Jewish tradition originated 
would have been these. In those days the apparent motion 
of the sun was believed to be an actual motion. This motion 
was therefore held to symbolize its activity. Now it was 
dimly seen that the record declared of Joshua that he had 
said "Let the sun be dumb.'' (Josh. x. 12.) This was of 
course, and very properly, supposed to be an idiom, applied 
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to the function of the sun^ and thus was considered to convey 
a command to the sun to cease its function^ or be inactive. 
It was more clearly perceived that the record (ver. 18) said 
'' and the moon stayed^' — ^and this fancied greater distinct- 
ness became the buttress of the thus originated and now 
growing misapprehension. It is a property of the unpointed 
Hebrew that its word-signs represent many words, hence 
the same word-sign which represents the verb '' to stand,^' 
"stay/^ or'^cease/^ also indicates the preposition ^'with/' 
and is used conjunctively in the sense "also^' or '^simul- 
taneously/' It is this word-sign that is here used: so 
that when Joshua said in the sight of Israel, " Sun, stand 
thou still [or rather, with the margin, '' be silent''] upon 
Gibeon; and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon" — he 
prayed that the moon might do what the sun did. Hence 
in ver. 13 the statement follows that the moon did what 
the sun did in the words, " and the sun was silent, and the 
moon also"— the Hebrew word-sign being thus evidently 
used conjunctively. The decyphering interpreters, however, 
reversed these relations by converting this conjunctive word- 
sign into the verb " stayed," and then, making the sun do 
what they fancied it was said that the moon had done, de- 
clared that it " stood still." They were helped to this mis- 
apprehension by the clumsy arrangement of the entire nar- 
rative, in which vers. 10-11 relate what happened at a later 
period of the day, and not until after what is narrated in 
vers. 12-13 had occurred. Hence they inferred that a whole 
day had been already consumed in the rout of the Amorites, 
and, seeing that a reason was required for the sun's standing 
still, very naturally concluded that this was to prolong the 
day and give the Israelitish army greater facilities for 
slaughtering their enemies. So that the fact, as they had 
conceived it, corresponded with the imagined requirements 
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of the case. And yet had they — had those who adopted 
this interpretation from them reflected for a moment on the 
recorded positions of the sun and moon, they would have 
seen that this assumed reason was groundless, for the sun 
was over Gibeon or in the east — the moon in the valley of 
Ajalon or the west. So that at the time of Joshua's prayer 
to Jehovah — ^not command to the sun — ^he had a long day 
before him, and therefore had no present fear of failing light. 
The simple facts of the case were these. The Israelitish 
army made a forced march from Gilgal to Gibeon in the 
night, hoping to arrive before daylight, so as to attack the 
investing Amorites suddenly in the darkness, and defeat 
them more easily in the panic that would ensue. This plan 
was in danger of failing, for as the advancing force ap- 
proached Gibeon the day began to break. Then it was that 
Joshua appealed to God for aid. But the aid he sought was 
that of prolonged darkness. Hence his prayer was that the 
sun might be obscured, the moon with it. And in answer to 
this prayer '' the sun was obscured, and the moon also,'' by the 
great storm which so powerfully aided the Israelitish attack. 

The causes which led to such a strange misconception can 
be thus clearly traced to their true source. Its history, even 
as thus delineated, furnishes a very suggestive and impres- 
sive lesson to the thoughtful student of Bible-difficulties. 

The last example cited furnishes an extreme case of the 
influence of attituft^e of mind in completely subverting the 
true sense of holy writ. More commonly such an attitude 
of mind rather warps the tone and alters the character than 
completely subverts the sense of the passages on which it 
has operated. This has been already abundantly shown. 
Its efiects are well marked in I St. Peter i. 10-12, where the 
Anglican version, made under the influence of such a mis- 
conception, says. 
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''Of which salTation the ptophets have inquired and 
" searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
" come unto you : Searching what, or what manner of time 
" the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it 
" testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
" that should follow. Unto whom it was revealed, that not 
" unto themselves, but unto us they did minister the things, 
" which are now reported unto you by them that have 
" preached the gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost sent 
" down from heaven ; which things the angels desire to look 
" into/' 

The character and extent of the misconception which has 
worked here will be learned from the following rendering of 
the Greek : — 

" Concerning the which salvation the prophets {who pro* 
phesied of the grace unto you) meditated and pondered, seeking 
unto whom and [or] what season the Spirit of Christ in them 
pointed. (It attributing in advance the sufferings unto Christ, 
and the merits by meams of these,) To whom it was revealed 
that not by themselves, but by us were these things ministering^ 
{which aire now a/nnounced unto you — through those who 
evangelize your^by the Holy Spirit, sent down from hea^jen) 
into which am,gels desired exceedingly to penetrate'* 

Sometimes the misconception though grave in its effects 
is so simple in character-— so obvious to the reader that it is 
difficult to imagine how it originated. In St. John xii. 27, 
the misrepresentation of the words of Christ is of this nature. 
The Anglican version gives them — 

" Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? Father, 
" save me fix)m this hour : but for this cause came I unto 
" this hour.'' 
Their actual value is seen in the reading, 

'* N(m is my soul troubled. Yet why shall I say * Father, 
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sa/ve me from this hour /' since for this comse came I unto 
this hour?'' 

Such, a consequence of a mere change in tone speaks for 
itself. 

Two of the three great classes of Bible-Difficulties — 
(1) Those due to recognized, probable or possible inaccu- 
racies in the Greek text, and (2) Those caused by a want 
of simplicity in its structure, — ^having been considered, the 
third, which obscures the doctrine of the Bible, must now be 
briefly indicated. 

This class has been already incidentally noticed, and the 
maimer in which the various meanings of certain words 
necessarily obscure their doctrinal sense pointed out. But 
it is not in verbal distinctions alone that such difficulties 
are found, nor even in these combined with those subtle 
niceties which the confused and perplexing problems of 
grammatical structure involve. It twines round the whole 
thread of dogmatic expression, and obstructs each individual 
or unguided efibrt to draw any thing like a clearly defined 
teaching from the language of Scripture, and has thus led 
to the comparatively modem separation of faith (so called) 
from the creeds or formulaB in which the subjects of faith 
are condensed, grouped, and defined. 

Even the mere reader of the English Bible is at times 
dismayed by the difficulties lie finds in extracting dogma 
from its pages. But those who, in their despair at the 
hopelessness of this attempt have fallen back upon the 
Greek, and on the Hebrew, and studied these, have found 
this difficulty turned into an absolute impossibility. 

This assertion may seem a strong one. A single example, 
however, wiU suffice to establish it on an incontrovertible 
basis. The corner stone of Christianity is the fundamental 
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and imperislia'ble truth, defined in and by the dogmatic 
teaching that Jesus Christ was and is God and man; and 
that this union of the divine with the human was miracu- 
lously effected by the operation of the Holy Spirit of God 
in the Virgin, Mary. 

Without this supernatural foundation Christianity could 
have no claim to be considered a religion, but would have to 
be classed with the many human systems that have been, 
from time to time, devised for the elevation and civilization 
of man. That is to say, it would lose its right to require 
that all should accept its doctrine, its discipline and its 
worship. And yet the mere letter of the Scripture, when 
unaided by a guiding interpreter, cannot establish this all- 
important truth. 

Disregarding the fact that many famous men, learned in 
the Scriptures, have denied and do deny that they contain a 
substantial foundation for any such teaching (although it is 
an important because practical witness to the truth of 
the assertion that has been advanced), even the first step in 
the process of attempting to prove this doctrine from Holy 
Writ wiU suffice to show the inadequacy of the Bible to the 
demand made upon it. Thus St. Matth, i. 23, quoting from 
Isaiah vii. 14, says, " Behold, a virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name 
Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.^' But 
on turning to the Hebrew it is found that it is the word-sign 
niab^yn {ha ^halmah) that has been rendered Virgin in this 
passage. This is important, for this sign is in reality used 
indiscriminately in the Jewish writings of the period to 
designate virgins and young espoused women. Hence, 
when women so designated are spoken of as having children, 
the term affirms the legitimacy of their offspring by declar- 
ing that they are " espoused women/' The Jews so read 

E 
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it in this prophecy^ and hold that it does not teach that a 
virgin shall be with child contrary to the laws of nature ; 
and their testimony, notwithstanding their religions preju- 
dices, ought not to be overlooked by those judicially 
examining the question. They, at any rate, are interpreting 
their own Scriptures, written in their own tongue— a tongue 
with which so few Christians are familiar : and they affirm 
that these Scriptures can only be rightly understood when 
interpreted in the traditional sense. Indeed they attach so 
much importance to this traditional sense that they have 
invented a system of vowel-points through which they have 
sought to graft it on to the original un-pointed text, which, 
owing to its having been written in a g"wasi-short-hand system 
of word-signs, is otherwise susceptible of more readiugs 
than one. 

Conceding this much, however, to those who seek to be 
guided by Jewish expositions of the Hebrew text, it must 
yet be remembered that some of the Jewish interpretations 
embody corrupt traditions, while others are, on good grounds, 
believed to be erroneous: and that the system of vowel- 
points, by which the received readings are determined, is com- 
paratively modem, having been adopted, according to the best 
authorities, not earlier than the seventh century of the Chris- 
tian era. Hence it is possible that such a purely artificial 
system has grafted as purely artificial constructions on to a 
text but too open to receive them. Indeed there is good 
reason to believe that much of the original sense of the Scrip- 
tures had been superseded by corrupt traditions even before 
the birth of Christ — as Jesus taught in such sayings as '' Ye 
do err, not knowing the Scriptures " (St. Matth. xxii. 29), and 
'^making the word of God of none effect through your tradi- 
tion, which ye have delivered'' (St. Mark vii. 13). This 
branch of the whole subject, however, can only be passingly 
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noticed here : nor is it necessary that it should be farther in- 
vestigated with reference to the prophecy under consideration; 
for those who claim that the prophet Isaiah used the word-sign 
nabs^n {ha 'halmah) distinctively,in the prophetic sense '^The 
Virgin,'' have a solid basis on which to rest their argument, 
apart from the vowel readings. The defining character of 
the Hebrew word-signs, through the radical meanings of the 
several stems from which they are ofishoots, is well known — 
the relative bearing of each word-sign upon the special sense of 
a seemingly synonymous word is equally acknowledged. But 
in this defining character and relative sense a cogent line of 
reasoning is here found. This will at once appear when the re- 
lations of 1373 {na'ha/r) orm3?a (WAaraA),nbw:3 (^^WaA), 
niDb^y {'halmah)^ and nbs {callah) are considered, with 
reference to each other. The former of these, nv^ {na'ha/r), 
is commonly used by the older writers in its masculine or 
neutral form to designate either sex, and expresses "youth'' 
irrespective of sex. Hence of a girl it indicates her girl- 
hood or immature and unmarriageable state — showing that 
she is as yet a maiden ; or, in the radical sense of the stem, 
''free" and "unsettled" as to the important functional 
relations of life, because not yet of adult age. The second, 
nbim {Vthulah), expresses the marriageable condition of 
ripe womanhood as yet unpledged— unengaged ; or, in its 
stem sense, the " unshackled" and separate state of virginity. 
The third, nobS) {'halmah), on the other hand, designates 
the engaged, affianced or espoused virgin— one who, in the 
stem sense of the word, is " withdrawn " from the ranks of 
free maidenhood, but as yet "veiled from" or "unknown 
of" her husband. While nbD {callah), in its stem sense 
" consummated," points to the completion of the espousals 
in "the bride." 

The Hebrew thus draws a clear distinction in its verbal 

K 2 
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sense between the girl^ the mature but nnaffianced virgin^ 
the espoused virgin, and the bride. This, however, has been 
in a great measure overlooked, owing to the seemingly irre- 
gular manner in which these words have been severally em- 
ployed, which has been thought to show an indiscriminate 
use of synonymous terms. And yet a careful analysis indi- 
cates that, for the most part, when they are combined or 
alternated they give a clearer rather than a more uncertain 
sense, owing to the distinct ideas which they convey. Thus, 
the first is combined with either of the others to indicate 
that the individual referred to is young — ^as '^ a young free 
virgin,'' " a young espoused virgin,'' '^ a young bride " — so 
as to place the relative condition, as regards age, beyond 
doubt. While the conjoint use of the others, whether in 
juxta-position or with reference to the same person, denotes 
the transition state — as from the condition of a free, to that 
of an aflSanced or espoused virgin, or from the latter to that 
of a bride. 

This inquiry could be pushed much further with ad- 
vantage, did space allow; but it is not needful that it should 
be, for, this relative use — whatever may be its value — ad- 
mitted, the next important fact is, that although in the 
prophecies of Isaiah the word '^ virgin" or "virgins" is 
found (in the English Bible) some six times (vii. 14, xxiii. 4, 
12, xxxvii. 22, xlvii. 1, Ixii. 5) in the original the word nab^ 
{'halmah) " espoused virgin," only occurs once, in vii. 14 — 
the prophecy under examination — ^in each of the other cases 
the form designating an unespoused virgin being used. It 
is clear therefore that the prophet intended to draw a dis- 
tinction between the espoused virgin spoken of here and the 
unespoused virgins referred to elsewhere: and that this 
distinction has reference to the fact of espousal, as the con- 
text in the other instances plainly shows. 
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In estabUshing this, however, it must also be admitted 
that, although he may have penetrated with vision more or 
less distinct through his immediate subject, so to say, to the 
great reality beyond, it is much more probable that he 
simply used the word in its natural sense, with reference to 
a coming natural event; but that in so doing he was guided 
by the Holy Spirit to an utterance which veiled a deeper 
meaning : so that his prediction — ^to be shortly fulfilled in 
act, — contained another prediction — itself symbolized in the 
then to be accomplished act — which, however, was only to 
be recognized, at any rate in its fulness, when itself fulfilled. 

But, in thus claiming that the prophet was unconscious of 
the hidden power of his own words, those who now build 
upon that hidden power can only do so in virtue of a further 
revelation, which cannot be unfolded with certainty save by 
an authorized teacher: otherwise the sense in which the 
prophet spoke and wrote — ^that is to say the natural sense of 
his words — is the only sense which can be fairly and rightly 
claimed for them. Hence, at the very outset, it is impossible 
to decide from the language of Scripture alone whether Isaiah 
did or did not teach that a virgin would conceive miracu- 
lously. 

And yet this is but the first in a series of textual uncer- 
tainties upon which the inquirer finds himself called to 
decide. It cannot, even, be affirmed that the angel con- 
nected the prophecy of Isaiah with the subject of his annun- 
ciation ; — it might rather be said that he did not, for he 
instructed St. Joseph to call the child, that was to be bom, 
Jesus — ^whereas the prophet says that the child the virgin 
would bring forth was to be called Emmanuel. Hence it 
can be regarded as questionable whether vers. 22, 23 belong 
to the text of the evangelist, and rigid critics would at once 
decide that they were additions, caused by a subsequent con- 
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neotion of the event with the prophecy : so that the unaided 
reason of man must^ at the leasts consider their actual rela- 
tions to each other as problematical. 

The teaching of St. Matth. i. 20, when verbally consi- 
dered, is not less ambiguous, for, according to the Greek, 
the angel says, *' that which is conceived in her is of a holy 
spirit ;^^ which again leaves it open to interpretation whether 
he referred to the miraculous conception of the future Christ, 
to the sanctity of his life and doctrine, or to his divine 
mission. 

The Greek of the more detailed account of St. Luke veils 
the Divine origin of Christ in the same uncertain diction : 
for here, again, the angel is made to say (chap. i. 85) in 
reply to the question of the virgin, which implies that some- 
thing — ^most probably a mutual vow, or some other religious 
obligation, withheld her from her husband, ''A holy spirit 
shall come upon thee, and a power of the highest shall 
overshadow thee.'^ The addition of the article would have 
at once placed this declaration above the region of doubt, in 
the announcement, '^ The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, 
and the power of ^Aemost High shall overshadow thee" — ^but 
it is wanting, and thus room is left for the doubt whether the 
words of the text merely give a Greek rendering of an hy- 
perbolic eastern idiom expressing that the obstacle, whatever 
it may have been, would be removed. Indeed the confirm- 
atory example mentioned by the angel — the miraculous 
conception of St. John the Baptist by St. Elizabeth, to show 
that nothing is impossible with God, might be said to imply 
that here, also, the removal of an impediment to the action 
of a natural cause was pointed at by his words. 

Turning now to another aspect of the incarnation of Christ 
— ^its human aspect, so to say — it appears from St. Luke i. 
27, that the Angel Gabriel was sent "to a virgin espoused 
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to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David/' 
and told her that the son, to whom he had just announced 
to her that she was to give birth, would have the throne of 
his father, David, given to him by God. Hence Jesus was 
to be a son of David. Moreover, he is frequently spoken of 
in Scripture as the son of David ; and indeed it was necessary 
that he should be a son — i,e. descendant of the famous 
Jewish sovereign, since only through such descent could the 
promises and prophecies of the Old Testament apply to him. 
And yet, as has been just seen, and as is shown by the gene- 
alogies of Christ, this descent is traced through his osten- 
sible and putative father, Joseph ; the lineage of the virgin 
not being so much as mentioned, notwithstanding the require- 
ments of prophecy. The promise of the angel in this respect 
was, moreover, never literally fulfilled, since Christ, regarded 
as a Son of David, did not inherit the throne of his father. 

Beyond this the angel says of Jesus (ver. 32), "He shall 
be great, and shall be called the son of the highest.'^ And 
again (ver. 35), He " shall be called the Son of God." So 
that even he seems to make the son-ship an appellation, 
rather than a fact. 

It is true, indeed, that in St. Matth. i. 18, and in St. Luke 
iii. 23, the paternity of St. Joseph is disavowed. But then, 
on the other hand, in St. Luke ii. 48, it is as distinctly 
affirmed — this by the Mother of Jesus. Hence, — ^taking 
also into account the want of accord between the two genea- 
logies of Christ, — ^it is clear that, even on this all-important 
subject, the Scriptures speak with no certain — ^Lf not with 
a contradictory voice. 

The common way of accounting for this remarkable omis- 
sion or misapprehension is by holding that the virgin was 
cousin to her affianced husband, and that therefore his gene- 
alogy was hers also. This is the way in which tradition and 
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authority explain it. But those who speak without autho- 
rity have no right to travel outside the text, which traces 
the genealogy of Christ, as the law would do, through, and 
attributei^ his origin, as did his relations, to his ostensible 
and reputed father. Would-be-harmonizers who seek to 
reconcile this difficulty with the doctrine they teach, and to 
remove the disagreement between the genealogies, forget 
that what they are really trying to do is, to explain away 
direct statements of Holy Writ : And this because they beg 
the question under examination. 

The fact is, that without some form of interpretation — 
without appealing to some teaching authority outside the 
letter of Scripture, it is impossible to establish the divine 
origin of Christ, or to say more than that, in certain pas- 
sages, this doctrine seems to be implied. Even the Gospel 
of St. John, with its grand opening, is not decisive here, 
because in ^ying, " In the beginning" it points to the com- 
mencement of the written law of the Jews, and thus may be 
only, in poetical and highly figurative language, declaring the 
passing away of the written, and the substitution for it of an 
oral teacher. 

Indeed, in chap. x. 33-36, it is stated that when '^ The 
Jews answered him, saying. For a good work we stone 
thee not ; but for blasphemy ; and because that . thou, 
being a man, makest thyself Godj" — then "Jesus an- 
swered them. Is it not written in your law, I said. Ye are 
gods ? If he called them gods, unto whom the word of 
God came, and the Scripture cannot be broken ; Say ye of 
him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the 
world. Thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son of 
God V And therefore this very gospel might be held to 
give Christ's own interpretation of the sense in which he 
called himself "the Son of God;'* in his seeming justifica- 
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tion of Ms claim to that title because other recognized and 
approved teachers had been called in the Scripture '^Gods/' 
So that, even when interpreted in the most strictly literal 
manner, the gospel of St. John appears to have two voices, 
the one seemingly witnessing as strongly against, as the 
other in favour of the Divinity of Christ. 

Regarded as a designation, the term '^ son of God,'' wJim 
appUed to men^ most commonly meant " taught of [or in- 
spired by — i.e. disciple of] God;'' and no more impUed an 
actual sonship on the one side, or paternity on the other, 
in a quasi-nsitiiTsl sense, than did the appellation '' sons of 
the Evil One " (St. Matth. xiii. 88, and elsewhere). Its real 
character, when so applied — that of a qualitative idiom, is 
learnt from the similarly constructed descriptive titles, ^^sons 
of thunder" (St. Mark iii. 17), ''sons of this world," "sons 
of light" (St. Luke xvi. 8), ''sons of the resurrection" 
(St. Luke XX. 36). It was so used in the Old Testament, 
as early as Gen. vi. 2, as has been admitted by the trans- 
lators of the English Bible; and perhaps then designated 
the most developed and enlightened race of men, who were 
therefore termed " sons of God." It was so used by Christ 
himself, as in St. Matth. v. 9, 45, St. Luke xx. 86 — ^where 
however the translators have disguised it, as is their custom, 
in the form " children ; " probably that the title " Son of God" 
may retain its special character as the designation of Christ. 
And yet He commonly called himself " the Son of man," 
as though to protest by anticipation against any exaggerated 
interpretation of the term " Son of God." 

That Christ's disciples regarded and spoke of him as the 
son of Joseph can be inferred from St. John i. 45. That they 
thought him a man, even after his death, might be shown 
from St. Luke xxiv. 19, ^' And they said unto him, ^ Oon^ 
ceming Jesus of Naza/rethy which ivas a man, a prophet mighty 
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in deed and in word before Ood cmd all the people/ " — ^al- 
though the translators have disguised this fact by sup- 
pressing the word avijp {aner), ^' a num," which is present in 
the Greek. That they taught that he was a man^ even after 
his resurrection^ cmd after the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, could moreover be affirmed from Acts 
ii. 22, where, according to the Greek, St. Peter is reported to 
have said, in his first public discourse, ^^ Jesus ^ ihe Nazcurene, 
a mem from Ood, approved unto you by the mn/racles and 
wonders a/nd signs in which Qod worked through Sim, m yowr 
midst, as ye yourselves Tcnow/' While that they continued 
BO to teach would appear from the words of St. Paul to 
the Athenians — God " hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
m£n, in that he hath raised him from the dead '^ (Acts zvii. 31) . 

It would be difficult to parallel such a series of elements of 
uncertainty. 

This example has, of course, been greatly condensed, and 
stated as concisely as possible. Its teaching value, however^ 
would remain unchanged by any amount of critical discus- 
sion, for every passage of Scripture bearing upon this subject 
is itself open to question, and stands in need of interpreta- 
tion. But, if the fundamental doctrine of Christianity cannot 
be placed by the Scriptures beyond the regions of doubt, is 
it not clear, whatever may be urged to the contrary, that the 
Bible cannot of itself teach dogma f and that the only consist' 
ent Bibh'Ohristians are those who do not believe in the divimty 
of Christ ? Is it not equally clear that those who hold this 
dogma outside the authority on which it rests do so because 
they have been taught— as they think, perhaps, by the Bible, 
but in reality by the Teacher appointed by Christ, from whom 
they, by their predecessors, acquired the doctrine through 
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wldoh they have subsequently read the Scriptures f But, 
thus holding it, they seem to have forgotten that they have 
no right to keep a doctrine while rejecting the authority on 
which it rests — ^no reasonable right, for reason condemns 
such a proceeding as absurd : and that in doing so they can 
only possess a fragmentary, and baseless, and therefore spu- 
rious form of Christianity. 

The position thus gained will hardly be successfully con- 
troverted. The argument is a cumulative one— its results 
conclusive. And yet they will scarcely surprise the reader— 
indeed it will probably be within his own knowledge that, 
owing to the difficulty private judgment has in determining 
the dogmas of the Bible, many — confounding faith (which 
admits of no doubt) with belief, regarded as a synonym of 
opinion (which allows that its subject is open to doubt and 
discussion) — confess that the dogmatic teaching of the Scrip- 
tures is uncertain; and therefore pass on to their moral 
precepts, where they think they have a sure resting place. 

And yet, in reality, the moral teaching of the Bible seems 
on some very important points to be as uncertain — ^nay as 
contradictory as the dogmatic. The subject of divorce will 
at once suggest itself as a test of the truth of this assertion. 
Let the reader, then, consider the question — ^Do the evan- 
gelists speak with a siagle and distinct utterance on this 
fundamental point in Christian morals ? St. Matthew thus 
records the teaching of Christ on this head in chap. v. 
vers. 31, 32, of his gospel. 

" It hath been said. Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
" him give her a writing of divorcement : But I say unto 
" you. That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
''the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: 
'' and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced committeth 
''adultery.'' 
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He repeats tbis teacliiiig in chap. xiz. yer. 9^ in the 
words, 

"And I say unto you. Whosoever shall put away his Yofe, 
" except it he for fornication, and shall marry another, com- 
'' mitteth adultery : and whoso marrieth her which is put 
'' away doth commit adultery," 

and thus causes it to appear that in the case of the exception 
named Christ sanctioned divorce, St. Mark, on the other 
hand, (x. 11, 12) transmits the doctrine of Christ in the 
words, 

^' And he saith unto them. Whosoever shall put away his 
'^ wife, and many another, committeth adultery against her. 
*' And if a woman shall put away her husband, and be married 
'^ to another, she committeth adultery ;"— 
in which the exception, twice stated by St. Matthew (but by 
St. Matthew alone), is not made. It is thus evident that, while 
one of these evangelists aflBb-ms that divorce was absolutely 
prohibited by Christ, the other teaches that it was allowed 
under the circumstances named — ^the absolute prohibition, 
however, being confirmed by St. Luke xvi. 18, and by St. Paul 
in I Corinth, vii. 10, 11. Here also, therefore, an authorized 
interpreter is absolutely necessary, and this to decide a 
question which lies at the root of all moral training* Such 
a teacher is necessary not only to determine whether the 
exception indicated should or should not be allowed — the 
apostles and evangelists being at issue in their writiDgs on 
this point — but even to settle what the language in which 
the exception is stated means. This latter decision, which 
fortunately is not embarrassed by the various readings of the 
text — ^for these though significant do not touch the question 
now raised — is in reality the more important, for it involves 
the definition of the exception. That such a definition is 
needed every student of the text of the New Testament 
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must be aware, — for the Greek word by whicli the exception 
is specified has no defining power, since it not only signifies 
^' fornication/' in its modern and received sense, but also, as 
in I Cor. v. 1, ^^ unlawful marriage/' 

It is true the unaided judgment seems equal to deciding 
the meaning here, because what is now called fornication 
becomes, when committed by the married, adultery, and 
would therefore have been so termed by Christ; for — 
while it is puerile to suppose that he was referring to acts 
committed before but only discovered subsequently to mar- 
riage — ^it is hardly credible that he would have used a doubt- 
ful expression in so important a legislative definition. Hence 
there is scarcely room for question that unlawful marriage (in 
a Christiaji, not in a civil sense) formed the exception named 
by Christ — that is if he admitted any exception, which under 
this view was not necessary, since unlawful marriage is in- 
valid throughout, and therefore not susceptible of divorce, 
being a divorce, so to say, in itself. But if so, then even the 
primary issue loses its value, since the oases to which the 
exception is thus limited are comparatively few, and the 
prohibition of divorce. becomes absolute. 

The Jewish law, the integrity of which Christ, according 
to the three synoptic evangelists, affirmed before re-affirming 
the divine precept, confirms this view as to the real nature of 
the exception mentioned by St. Matthew, for it, as inter- 
preted by the scribes and Pharisees in St. John viii. 5, con- 
demns those taken in adultery to death : so that adultery 
was not a cause for divorce amongst the Jews, but for the 
absblute destruction of the marriage tie by the death of the 
gmlty party. Under this aspect it would appear that St. 
Matthew's exception should be regarded as a simple declara- 
tion that unlawful marriage, being in itself null and void, is 
to be annulled ; and then his teaching as to divorce agrees 
with that of the other apostles and evangelists — that it was 
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absolutely prohibited by Christ, As this, however, is an 
interpretation, it can only be sustained by an authorized 
interpreter or teacher — and therefore the teaching of the 
letter of Scripture remains as uncertain in morals as it has 
been just previously shown to be in dogma. 

Another lesson is taught by the passages of Scripture just 
compared : — that even the words of Christ cannot be learnt 
with certainty from Holy Writ. This however is, perhaps, 
not surprising, for, since he did not speak and teach in 
the Greek language, his sayings, as preserved in that 
tongue, miist have passed through the mind or minds 
, of others, and may have been modified in tra/nsitu. That 
they not only may have been, but that they have been 
modified in the process of translation, can be easily shown — 
at least of such of them as have been reproduced by more 
than one writer. Nor can this be considered surprising 
when it is remembered how much the ideas of even an 
attentive and scrupulously exact observer, as to the circum- 
stances of facts in which he has been deeply interested, are 
modified by the action of time. Time always acts as an 
abrading force, and, if slowly none the less surely, wears away 
and deflects, so to say, even the best memories. But if eye- 
witnesses can be thus influenced, how much more easily must 
''ear- witnesses'' be acted on by the same cause f They are 
so at any rate. Indeed it cannot have escaped the notice of 
any one who has considered the subject, though but through 
the limited range of his own experience, that '' eye and ear- 
witnesses, without being aware of it, too firequently fall into 
the habit of giving their witness neither from eye nor ear, 
but from a mistaken inner consciousness.'' That is to say, 
that '' from what may be called the attrition of time upon 
ordinary memory they unwittingly come to give false testi- 
mony as to what they have themselves seen or heard." 
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A writer in T}ie Specitator (26 June, 1869, p. 759), in a 
very interesting and instructive article bearing on this sub- 
ject, says of two remarkable examples that he is discussing, 
'' We have before us crucial instances of a curious psycholo- 
gical process, by which a man comes — ^not by lapse of time, 
but whilst the fdcts are fresh in his memory — ^not through 
some peculiar inability to retain them, but simply through a 
want of proportion, as it were, between memory and antece- 
dent knowledge — to bear witness, not of what he heard but 
of what he thought he heard ; and in such a case it will be 
seen that the witness's departure from accuracy may even be 
in exact proportion to his earnest desire for truth, if not ac- 
companied with adequate knowledge.^' 
. *^ At the time, no doubt,'* the apostles' ''minds were intently 
fixed on the thorough comprehension of every word that fell 
from the lips of" their Lord. But this earnest attention 
would tend, in part, to defeat its own object, for when they 
afterwards '' tried to reproduce the words it can only have 
been the sense that remained in their own minds " that they 
committed to writing— to be later translated into the Greek 
in which their narratives have been preserved. 

When this is considered — and the known facts of the case 
give more than a reasonable probability to this view — ^it is 
surprising rather that there should be so much agreement 
between the several writers, than that they should so fre- 
quently differ. But even the agreement between them may 
in part depend upon their habit of repeating to each other 
what they remembered of Christ's sayings and doings, 
through which a common tradition would have grown up 
— ^based upon a now common (because insensibly modi- 
fied) memory — ^which had passed to the condition of unity 
through a primary abrading process in which early differ^ 
ences had disappeared : and then the existing divergencies 
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would have taken their departure from the primary, more or 
less conventional, common tradition. 

However this may be, the words of Christ have been 
modified in the process of handing down. Hence it. 
is manifest that here also, notwithstanding the internal 
evidence on which they are supposed to rest, some ex- 
ternal guarantee is required — certainly as to their teaching 
value. 

Perhaps on no occasion was it more desirable to preserve 
the exact sense of the words of Christ, were this possible, 
than when he taught his disciples, and through them the 
Christian world, how to pray. And yet a different value has 
been given to certain expressions in ''the Lord^s prayer^' by 
St. Matthew (vi. 9-18) to that which the same expressions 
bear according to St. Luke (xi. 2-4). For, while the former 
Bays " Give us this day,'^ the latter writes " Give us day by 
day,^' or '' Give us that which is according to [i.e. sufficient 
or suitable for] the day.^' And while the former proceeds, 
'' And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,'* the 
latter continues ''And forgive us our sins; for we also [or 
even we ourselves] forgive every one that is indebted [or 
delinquent un-] to us.*' 

These differences may be thought by some to be immate- 
rial, but they in reality involve divergences in principle, for 
they show that while St. Matthew understood and taught 
that we were to pray only for the wants of the day, St. 
Luke extended the range of prayer indefinitely in time. And 
while according to St. Matthew we are to pray to be forgiven 
even as we forgive, according to St. Luke we ought to pray 
to be forgiven because even we ourselves forgive. 

When guided by a responsible teacher there is no diffi- 
culty, for then one evangelist throws an interpreting light 
on what the other says, and man learns that he is to pray for 
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present cmd Buccessive support. That his sins are of omis- 
sion as well as of commission. That he is forgiven not only 
as he forgives bat also beccmse he forgives. 

Beyond this an interpreting guide is required to teach the 
meaning of the word Biriovmov {epioiision)^ rendered " daily/' 
as applied to bread. For this word is composite^ and has 
varied senses, so as to include the supernatural, supersub- 
stantial or sacramental, as well as the natural bread. And 
these should be prayed for with discernment. 

An interpreter is also required to show us what we ask to be 
rescued from when we pray to be delivered from evil. For the 
Greek says "the evil," which may well include "the Evil One" 
Another question arises here. Since the apostles and 
evangelists (or their translators) have given different values 
to the words of Christ — and all are apt to give different 
values (i.e. each his own) to the words of others — Is it not 
possible that the words of the evangelists which are ren- 
dered "lead us not into temptation'* have been miscon- 
ceived? The Greek verb cKr^F/oo) (eisphero) — which may 
moreover have been used by a misunderstanding translator 
of the original language of Christ, as transmitted by the 
apostles — says, " bear into " it is true, but it also says 
" transfer and reject unto,'' and therefore seems to have been 
intended to say, when coupled with the negative, "hand 
not over unto," in the sense "deliver not up to so as 
to abandon under," Hence this clause of the prayer 
could be very properly translated, ^^ Forsake us not under 
temptation/* which, since after all it is one of the senses, 
if not the sense in which the accepted rendering has 
to be arbitrarily interpreted, must much more closely 
represent the teaching of Christ and the apostles. The 
words of St. James (i. 18) — "Let no man say when he 
is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God cannot be 

L 
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tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man'' — certainly 
favour this view. Is it likely that he would have so written 
if Christ had really taught the prayer "Lead ns not into 
temptation/' and thus seemingly placed himself at issue 
with his divine Master ? It is noteworthy here, that in St, 
Matth. iv. 1, '' Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil/' the verb used by the 
evangelist is avay(o (anago) and not twf^tpiv {dsphero). 

If there was no occasion on which it was so desirable to 
preserve the true sense of the words of Christ as when he 
gave the lesson how to pray, there certainly was none on 
which it was so necessary to transmit an exact record of 
what passed, and of what Christ said, as when he instituted 
the sacramental communion of his body and blood. 

It is not a little singular that St. John, otherwise so mi- 
nute in his details of what transpired on that occasion, omits 
all mention of the institution. Passing this over, though it 
forms a by no means unimportant element in a critical ex- 
amination — St. Matthew's account (xxvi. 26-28) is, according 
to the Anglican version, 

" And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed 
*' it, and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and said, 
" Take eat ; this is my body. And he took the cup, and 
'' gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying. Drink ye all of 
'^ it ; for this is my blood of the new testament, which is 
" shed for many for the remission of sins." 
St. Mark's narrative (xiv. 22-24) reads on the other hand, — 

^^ And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
''brake it, and gave to them, and said. Take, eat; this is 
'' my body. And he took the cup, and when he had given 
" thanks, he gave it to them : and they all drank of it. And 
"he said unto them, This is my blood of the new 
" testament, which is shed for many." 
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And St. Luke's (xxii. 17-20),— 

''And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and said. Take 
'' this, and divide it among yourselves : for I say unto you, 
''I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom 
" of God shall come. And he took bread, and gave thanks, 
'' and brake it, and gave unto them, saying. This is my body 
'' which is given for you : this do in remembrance of me. 
" Likewise also the cup after supper, saying. This cup is the 
*'new testament in my blood, which is shed for you." 

Here, with an otherwise general accord, there are decided 
diflferences in detail. For St. Matthew says that Christ de- 
clared the contents of the cup as he handed it to his disciples. 
Whereas St. Mark says he did this after they had drank — 
each admitting that this followed the breaking of breads 
While St. Luke declares that one cup was administered before 
the breaking of bread, a second being distributed after it. 

The testimony of St. Paul to this institution (I Corinth, 
xi. 23-26) is most important, because, — while showing with 
St. Luke that what Christ did he also commanded to be 
done by his deputies, — in reproducing the form which had 
been delivered to him and transmitted by him to others, 
he records the apostolic practice in this sovereign act of 
worship. His words are, according to the Anglican version — 

'' For I have received of the Lord that which also I de- 
" livered unto you. That the Lord Jesus the same night in 
"which he was betrayed took bread: and when he had 
'' given thanks, he brake it, and said. Take, eat : this is my 
" body, which is broken for you : this do in remembrance 

of me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when 

he had supped, saying. This cup is the new testament 
" in my blood : this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
"brance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and 
'' drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till he come.'' 

L 2 
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This declaration has a general accord with the narratives 
of the three evangelists, bnt is remarkable for its distinctive 
features. St. Paul was not present at the institution. He 
therefore prefaces his history with the authenticating state- 
ment, " I have received of the Lord." He does not say 
what Lord, and it is therefore commonly read as of Christ. 
But if language has any defining power — and if it has not 
then all critical reasoning must be given up — ^that he did 
not mean Christ is evident, for he adds distinctively, " that 
the Lord Jesus.'' Therefore the Lord to whom he referred, 
and from whom he received the instruction he quotes, was 
his own teacher— a teacher other than Christ, yet repre- 
senting Christ, and possibly on that account spoken of as 
'' the Lord.'' That this form of designation was commonly 
used of, and applied to men, has been already noticed (p. 34). 
That out of courtesy men, even when not of high degree, 
were addressed by it appears from St. John xx. 15, when 
Mary, addressing (as she supposed) the gardener, calls him 
'' Lord," though the Anglican version disguises this in the 
appellation " Sir." 

But, indeed, whoever this Lord may have been to whom 
St. Paul refers, the language attributed to the apostle in 
the Grreek does not affirm that he received this teaching 
personally, even were it a then recognized and well 
known personal representative of Christ to whom he 
referred, for the verb irapeXa/Bov (parelahon) implies, if it 
does not directly say, "I have received by the hands of" 
an intermediary. 

These are, of course, interpretations, but they show that 
it remains, and must remain uncertain to the mere critical 
inquirer, what St. Paul meant — ^that is to say, who was the 
Lord, and who the intermediary to whom he attributes his 
teaching. 
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In continuing his accoant of the institution St. Paul adds^ 
'^ which is broken for you/' This, taken in its most literal 
sense, does not seem to apply to the passion of Christ, for 
the historians of that passion are careful to state that the 
body of Christ was not broken, in order that the Scripture, 
in aU its details, might be fulfilled. Hence its most natural 
value is that of an emphatic defining explanation, as though 
it had been written '^This (which is broken for you) is 
my body,'' — so as to clear up all doubts in the positive sense 
" This bread, which is broken for you, is my body." St. 
Luke says, ^' which is given for you." The other evangelists 
omit this clause, as though they regarded it as explanatory 
and only intended to show, what to them was Self-evident, 
that Christ spoke of the elements he was actually handling. 
It may have gained its present position in the sentence of 
consecration — which reads in the Greek, as now preserved, 
" This of me is the body, the for you broken," to avoid the 
interruption it otherwise causes in the consecrating words. 

To return now to St. Paul's opening statement, it seems 
difficult to avoid the conclusion, if Christ was ^' the Lord " 
from whom the apostle received the teaching he had commu- 
nicated and was communicating, that the doctrine delivered 
by Christ was that the sacramental bread, as under the 
aspect just set forth he had himself explained, was converted 
into his body. Or, if Christ was not the Lord referred to, 
then that the apostle recognized some one, whom he termed 
" the Lord," who had the right to impart, and authorita- 
tively to explain fundamental doctrines — ^a right so well 
known that it was only necessary for the apostle to state 
from whom he had received the doctrine he delivered in 
order to establish its truth. In any case, from the com- 
parison of the accounts of the institution of the Eucharistic 
feast just made, it is evident that the historians differ from 
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each other in their narrations, excepting as to the declaratory 
words or formula of consecration. Is it not as evident that 
there can be no certainty to the unguided reader that the 
teaching of Christ has been preserved with a greater accu- 
racy than that with which his words have been reproduced ? 
Its value in this instance has been, and most probably will 
long continue to be widely contested. 

There are, as was to be expected, several significant vari- 
ous readings of the text in the passages that have just been 
considered ; as well as some remarkable agreements in, and 
contrasts of forms of expression. Thus — ^while St. Matthew 
and St. Mark (according to the Vat. and Sin. cod.) omit 
the word ^' new " in the sentence which they both give (as 
translated) " this is my blood of the new testament ^' — 
St. Luke and St. Paul agree in saying '^ This cup is the new 
testament in my blood.^^ It would appear as though a diver- 
gent tradition, sustained in each branch by corroborative 
testimony, was thus indicated. 

It should also be noticed that the Vat. cod. omits the 
word " Jesus " in I Cor. xi. 23 ; and that the Vat. Sin. and 
Alex. cod. omit the words ^'take, eat,^' and the word 
" broken '^ in ver. 24. The latter was probably omitted by 
some early copyist because of the contradiction it implied, 
or seemed to imply to the direct statement of the evangelists 
in the relation it was supposed to bear to the context The 
analogous expression found in St. Luke shows, however, that 
without the participle this sentence is incomplete. 

Other questions necessarily suggest themselves, more 
especially with regard to the point of view from which the 
present inquiry is made. Why, for instance, should not St. 
Luke xxii. 20 be read — " This cup which is poured out for 
you, &c.?^' The primary reference seems rather to the 
pouring out into the cup than to the shedding on the cross. 
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wliich moreover had not yet taken place. TKe answer will 
doubtless be — St. Matthew says here (xxvi. 28), *' which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins '' — ^and St. Mark 
(xiv. 24), '^ which is shed for many'^ — and therefore the 
words of St. Luke should be read in the same sense. But 
unless they were written in the same sense they ought not to 
be so read. Without considering the sense in which SS. 
Matthew and Mark wrote — though there is room for criticism 
even here — is it not possible that they were dwelling on one 
aspect of the divine institution — ^its sacrificial character — 
while SS. Luke and Paul were emphasizing another — its 
sacramental nature— this double stress on the actuality and 
efficacy of what was done, and to be done, embodying the 
whole doctrine of Christ on the subject? The sacrifice on 
the cross and the sacrament of the altar were evidently held 
to be so intimately united, the one being not a mere memo- 
rial but a perpetuation of the other — the divinely appointed 
channel through which the sacred body and blood, pierced 
and shed for man collectively, was to be communicated to 
man individually — that the apostles spoke of either in the 
same words. Hence those who have lost sight of this fact 
have fallen into the confusion of thinking and reading as 
though the sacrifice on the cross was the subject of the 
inspired words here. And yet nothing can be clearer than 
that the sacrament instituted by Christ — ^its nature, office 
and relations — ^is now being described by the several writers. 
One thing is certain, that all of these writers profess to be 
reporting the words of Christ, and that these recorded words 
diflfer. Now these difierences could only originate in one of 
three ways. 1. They may be due to the accidental inexact- 
ness of the sacred writers. 2. They may have been intro- 
duced into the several texts after these had passed from the 
hands of their authors. Or, 3. They may have been the 
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over-ruled yet deliberate acts of the apostoHc narrators. It 
is difficult to reconcile accidental iaexactness in reproducing 
the doctrinal words of Christ with the received theory of 
inspiration. It seems as difficult to reconcile the subsequent 
introduction of variations in the apostolic records with that 
theory — for surely it was as necessary to preserve unchanged 
as to inspire the sacred writings^ if the accepted views on the 
subject of inspiration are correct, since an inspired record as 
soon as it is altered, from being no longer the same can 
be no longer inspired, or teach with the same authority. 
And yet, if the first and second positions are untenable 
there remains but the third— and then it is difficult to see 
why the apostles should have been divinely guided to differ 
in recording the words of Christ, unless through these differ- 
ences to give a fuller view of the doctrine he delivered — in 
which case it follows as a necessary consequence that differ- 
ences in form point rather to an extension than to a Hmita- 
tion of the principle of interpretation. 

The thoughtful reader will, perhaps, incline to the opinion 
that as a rule, the sense of the teaching, rather than an absolute 
rendering of the exact words of Christ, has been reproduced 
in the gospels. Such a view would not be free from diffi- 
culties, and would necessarily widen the field of uncertainty 
to the controversialist ; but, under it, would become intelli- 
gible why the prophetic declaration — ^^For as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale's belly ; so shall 
the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth ^' (St. Matth. xii. 40) — was not exactly fulfilled. 
It was not exactly recorded. The same applies to the 
teaching — " But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father " (St. Mark xiii. 32) — which is modified in the 
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synoptic statement of St. Matthew (xxiv. 36), " But of that 
day and hour knoweth no mauy no, not the angels of heaven, 
but my Father only *' — ^since he omits '^ neither the Son.'^ 
By this omission, however, he leaves it open to question 
whether Christ affirmed his own ignorance of the course of 
coming events. And yet in chap. xi. ver. 27, he teaches that 
Christ says, " All things are delivered unto me of my Father/^ 
And, indeed, it is difficult to conceive Christ affirming him- 
self ignorant of a matter so closely linked with the future of 
his kingdom. St. John writes that Christ, after saying 
(chap. X. ver. 29) ''My Father, which gave them me, is 
greater than all; and no man is able to pluck them out of 
my Father^s hand,*' adds '' I and my Father are one,'' and 
thus increases this difficulty; but, seemingly in contradiction 
with himself, he brings a further complication in the state- 
ment (chap. xiv. ver. 28), "If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, 
because I said, I go unto the Father : for my Father is 
greater than I" — ^and thus leaves the alleged uncertainty 
still more uncertain. 

When the inability (as it would appear) to determine with 
certainty whether an accurate rendering of the words of Christ 
has been preserved in the New Testament, is considered, it 
will be seen that it is just as possible that such statements as 
" It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God " (St. 
Matth. xix. 24), and ''Verily I say unto you. There be some 
standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom " (St. Matth. xvi. 
28) — ^however they may have been interpreted or explained 
away, are equally inexact. Even such a declaration as 
" For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John " 
(St. Matth. xi. 13), since it can be read "unto \i.e. con- 
cerning] John," stands in need of an interpreter. So also 
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do such enunciations as " But I say unto you, That every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment'^ (St. Matth. xii. 36), which 
can also be read (when idiomatically treated) ^^ But I say 
unto you that every reckless charge that men shall utter, they 
shall give an account thereof at the day of judgment.'^ This was 
said with reference to the blasphemous accusation just made 
against Christ (ver. 24), that he cast out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils, and is directed against the rashly im- 
puting actions or doctrines to an evil source because man is 
unwilling to accept them. Then again such teachings as 
'^ He that is not with me is against me '^ (St. Matth. xii. 30), 
which appears to be in contradiction to ^^He that is not 
against us is for us^^ (St. Luke ix. 50), stand manifestly in 
need of a reconciler; as do also such statements as St. 
Matth. xix. 29, ^^ And every one that hath forsaken houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lailds, for my name's sake, shall receive an 
hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life *' — ^reproduced 
in St. Mark x. 29 — " There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel's, but he 
shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions ; and in the world to come eternal life,'' 
and by St. Luke xviii. 29, " There is no man that hath left 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the 
kingdom of God's sake, who shall not receive manifold 
more in this present time, and in the world to come life 
everlasting." The elements for the reconciliation of the 
latter are probably to be found in St Mark's " with perse- 
cutions," since this phrase can also be read ^^ through [i.e. 
by the instrumentality, or in the shape of] persecutions." 
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The words of Christ were apparently intended to impress his 
disciples with the worthlessness of natural ties, when com- 
pared with supernatural claims, and also to set before them 
the great value of persecutions, thus promised as the reward 
in this world for the obedience of sacrifice. 

A class of Bible-Difficulties has now to be noticed which is 
none the less perplexing that it takes its origin in sources, 
and seems at first to point to a teaching result widely difier- 
ent from those already indicated. It is found in the diver- 
gencies which crowd the narratives of the sacred writers 
when two or more treat of the same subject. 

Some of these, it is true, are trivial in character and hardly 
deserving of notice ; but from such slighter shades of differ- 
ence they form an ascending and increasing scale until, 
strange as it must appear, the point of direct contradiction 
is reached. 

This class of difficulties is familiar to every attentive reader 
of the Bible, though but few take in its full extent, and by 
far the greater number, instead of viewing it as a great, and 
indeed very important fact in corporate Bible-teaching, which 
must be accepted and studied, attempt to harmonize (as they 
term it) what they consider to be only seeming and r«con_ 
cileable discrepancies ; forgetting that harmony, even such 
harmony as they seek— as they are driven to seek, because it 
is an absolute necessity under their preconceived view of the 
value of Scripture — can only be reached by explaining away 
its direct and plain statements. 

The history of the call of St. Peter illustrates this aspect 
of the present inquiry in a very striking manner. This was 
such an important event, that it is mentioned by all four 
evangelists. St. Matthew^s account (iv. 18-20), which closely 
resembles that of St. Mark (i. 16-18), save that the latter 
omits the Christian name " Peter,^' is as follows — 
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"And Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two 
"bretliren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother, 
" casting a net into the sea : for they were fishers. And he 
" saith unto them. Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
" men. And they straightway left their nets, and followed 
"him/' 

St. Luke's record (v. 1-11) widqly differs from this, for 
he says, 

^' And it came to pass, that, as the people pressed upon 
'^ him to hear the word of God, he stood by the lake of Gen- 
" nesaret, and saw two ships standing by the lake : but the 
*^ fishermen were gone out of them, and were washing their 
"nets. And he entered into 'one of the ships, which was 
'^ Simon's, and prayed him that he would thrust out a little 
*^ from the land. And he sat down, and taught the people out 
" of the ship. Now when he had left speaking, he said unto 
'^ Simon, Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets 
'^ for a draught. And Simon answering said unto him. Master, 
'^ we have toiled all the night, and have taken nothing : never- 
" theless at thy word I wiU let down the net. And when they 
*^ had this done, they inclosed a great multitude of fishes : and 
*^ their net brake. And they beckoned unto their partners, 
*^ which were in the other ship, that they should come and help 
" them. And they came, and filled both the ships, so that 
• '^ they began to sink. When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down. 
*^ at Jesus' knees, saying. Depart from me j for I am a sinful 
" man, O Lord. For he was astonished, and aU that were with 
" him, at the draught of the fishes which they had taken : and 
*^ so was also James, and John, the sons of Zebedee, which 
*^ were partners with Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, 
*^ Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men. And when 
'^ they had brought their ships to land, they forsook all, and 
" foUowed him." 

St. John, on the other hand, differs in a very marked way 
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from either of the others, for ho says (i. 35-42) that the call 
of St. Peter was in this wise : — 

'' Again the next day after John stood, and two of his 
'' disciples ; and looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, 
'' Behold the Lamb of God ! And the two disciples heard 
'' him speak, and they followed Jesus. Then Jesus turned, 
'' and saw them following, and saith onto them. What seek ye? 
*' They said unto him, Eabbi, (which is to say, being inter- 
" preted. Master,) where dwellest thou ? He saith unto them, 
'' Come and see. They came and saw where he dwelt, and 
" abode with him that day : for it was about the tenth hour. 
*' One of the two which heard John speak, and followed him, 
'' was Andrew, Simon Peter's brother. He first findeth his 
^' own brother Simon, and saith unto him. We have found the 
" Messias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ. And he 
'* brought him to Jesus. And when Jesus beheld him, he 
" said. Thou art Simon the son of Jona : thou shalt be called 
" Cephas, which is, by interpretation, A stone.'' 

And yet it is evident that if St. Peter was called by Christ 
under the circumstances named by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, he was not called in the manner related either by St. 
Luke or St. John, or vice versa : and therefore it is as evident 
that would-be-harmonizers of these distinct accounts must 
be explainers-away of direct statements of the evangelists. 

The caU or conversion of St. Paul, though it has the ad- 
vantage of being recorded by a siagle historian (as is sup- 
posed) and is described by him thrice — on two occasions 
professedly in the words of St. Paul himself— is not, as to 
its circumstances, more harmoniously related ; for while 
Acts iz. 7 says, " And the men which journeyed with him 
stood speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man/' in 
xxii. 9 the statement is made, " And they that were with 
me saw indeed the light, and were afraid; but they heard 
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not the voice of him that spake to me/* whereas in xxvi. 14 
it is said, '* And when we were all fallen to the earth, I 
heard a voice speaking unto me/* Yet, as a mere matter of 
fact, the men either heard the voice, or they did not. They 
either stood, or fell to the ground. And the affirmation of 
the one is, from the nature of things, the contradiction of 
the other statement — a contradiction which cannot be har- 
monized, and therefore must be explained away by those 
who shrink from acknowledging the plain fact that the writer 
is here at issue with himself • 

Then, in what followed the conversion of St. Paul, that 
apostle appears to be at issue with the writer of the Acts : for, 
according to the received reading of Galat. i. 1,11, 12, 15, 16, 
17, he claims to have received his commission to preach, with 
the gospel which he preaches, not through man but direct 
from God; and not to have gone to Jerusalem for three 
years. Whereas it is related in Acts ix. 10-18, and xxii. 
12-16, Ananias is sent by Christ to restore the apostle^s 
sight, baptize, and impart the Holy Spirit to him. While, 
according to Acts xiii. 1-3, the Holy Spirit uses human in- 
struments to consecrate St. Paul to the apostleship or mission 
to which he had been called. And again, the writer of the 
Acts (ix. 25, 26) sends him to Jerusalem on his escape from 
Damascus, apparently very soon after his conversion. 

In the account of the death of Judas a remarkable differ- 
ence appears, for, while St. Matthew (xxvii. 5-8) says, 

" And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and 
" departed, and went and hanged himself. And the chief 
" priests took the silver pieces, and said. It is not lawful for 
'' to put them into the treasury, because it is the price of 
" blood. And they took counsel, and bought with them the 
" potter's field, to bury strangers in. Wherefore that field 
^' was called, The field of blood, unto this day'' : — 
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. St. Peter, as it would appear from the received reading of 
Acts i. 16-20, announces, — 

" Men and brethren, this Scripture must needs have been 
" fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost by the mouth of David 
'^ spake before concerning Judas, which was guide to them 
^^ that took Jesus. For he was numbered with us, and had 
'^ obtained part of this ministry. Now this man purchased 
'^ a field with the reward of iniquity ; and falling headlong, 
" he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed 
'' out. And it was known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem; 
'^insomuch as that field is called in their proper tongue, 
" Aceldama, that is to say, the field of blood. For it is 
" written in the book of Psalms, Let his habitation be deso- 
'^ late, and let no man dwell therein : and his bishoprick let 
'' another take.'^ 

Here are three distinct contradictions. (1) As to the 
actual purchaser of the field. Was it Judas, or the chief 
priests ? (2) As to the manner of Judas' death. Did he 
hang himself? or Died he through a fall? (3) As to the 
reason for which the potter's field was named the field of 
blood. Was it because it was purchased with money the 
price of blood ? or Because of Judas' asserted tragic death 
therein ? 

It should be noticed here that it is possible that vers. 18, 
19 have been parenthetically introduced by the writer of the 
Acts, or by some subsequent scribe who has grafted on to 
the text an explanatory note from the margin. As this view 
however, though probably well founded, cannot be affirmed 
with absolute certainty, it merely adds a further element of 
doubt, by unsettling the authorship, authenticity and autho- 
rity of this account, while leaving the contradictions just as 
it found them. 

Some readers may think that even such discrepancies as 
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these are not material, because tlie writers agi:ee in the sub- 
stantial facts, and only differ as to the means by which the 
results they witness to were gained. Passing over the ques- 
tion whether immaterial discrepancies are compatible with 
the conditions under which it is claimed that the New Tes- 
tament was written — though if they are to be admitted it 
must remain a matter of opinion, and therefore of doubt, 
whether a given discrepancy is material or not — even in the 
handing down of solemn divine utterances marked differ- 
ences are found. This will be at once manifest when the 
synoptic gospels are examined to see what the voice from 
heaven uttered on the occasion of the baptism of Christ. In 
the transmission of such direct and solemn testimony — com- 
prised as it is in a single short sentence — surely there should 
be unanimity ! And yet St. Matthew says (iii. 17) that the 
words uttered were " This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased,^' whereas St. Mark (i. 11) affirms that 
they were '^ Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased,^' while St. Luke (iii. 22) declares that they were 
^' Thou art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased.^' 
In the history of the transfiguration of Christ a similar dis- 
agreement is found, for while St. Matthew (xvii. 5) says that 
the testimony from heaven was '^ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am weU pleased ; hear ye him,^' St. Mark (ix. 7) 
and St Luke (ix. 85) give it as '' This is my beloved Son : 
hear him.'' In recording such utterances any differences 
are remarkable, significant and suggestive. 

But indeed, even when the sacred writers give copies of 
written documents differences are found, though here there 
ought not to be room for divergence. Two remarkable in- 
stances of such divergence from an original will establish 
this assertion incontrovertibly. 1. The want of agreement 
between the genealogies of Christ, as given by St. Matthew 
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(I. 1—16) and St. Luke (iii. 23—88). 2. The varying forms 
of the inscription on the cross, as recorded by all four evan- 
gelists. The jwst of these has been attempted to be ex- 
plained by learned commentators, but still remains an 
absolute and seemingly irreconcileable difficulty to the 
thoughtful and pains-taking inquirer. It is however seldom 
regarded by, and perhaps even unknown to the ordinary 
Bible reader, in consequence of the one being an ascending, 
the other a descending record, which renders comparison trou- 
blesome. The second is better known, but none the less 
forcible in its teaching. For while St. Matthew (xxvii. 
87) gives the inscription " This is Jesus the King of the 
Jews,'' St. Mark (xv. 26) records it '^The King of the 
Jews,'' St. Luke (xxiii. 38) " This is the Eang of the Jews," 
and St. John (xix. 19) '^ Jesus of Nazareth the King of the 
Jews." So that each evangelist quotes a different inscrip- 
tion — the original being thus represented by four, and the 
actual inscription therefore indeterminate. 

The unreflecting reader will be inclined to say that such 
discrepancies as these ought to be considered of no moment, 
because no vital truth is at stake. Perhaps, even, he will go 
fiirther than this and account for them by saying that they are 
due to the evangelists having written from memory* This cer- 
tainly must have been the case, since otherwise surely they 
would have agreed ? But if it was the case, then, what 
according to ordinarily received views is the most vital of all 
vital truths becomes involved in the issue raised, for. How 
can such an admission harmonize with the common belief aa 
to the character of the inspiration which guided the pens of 
the writers ? 

Very important questions are thus almost inadvertently 
forced upon the inquirer. No less than. What are the re- 

u 
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lations of the fallible memory of man to tlie prompting inspi- 
rations of God f Of the human instrument to its divine guide ? 

In the true answer to these questions the right under- 
standing of the authority of Scripture will bQ found — the 
real character of its utterances recognized. To reach this 
true answer, however, they must be provisionally met by the 
further questions, — When were the Scriptures written ? For 
whom were they written ? To whom were they addressed ? 
for, only so considered can their scope be truly compre- 
hended. 

Has the reader ever reflected that the New Testament 
ScripturiBs were not commenced until some ten years after 
the death of Christ ? That the Gospel of St. John was 
not written till about fifty years later ? Has it ever occurred 
to him that during and subsequent to this interval many so- 
called gospels and epistles — even to the number of five 
hundred or thereabouts (according to some computations) — 
were written, received, read publicly in the churches, and 
held in reverence by the people, just as the now recognized 
sacred writings are, and together with them ? Is he aware 
that some of these have been preserved and are still known as 
*^ the apocryphal gospels and epistles ^' of the several authors 
to whom they are imputed ? If he has not duly weighed 
these facts he has not yet reached the stand-point from 
which alone he will be able to form a just appreciation of 
the teaching character of the difficulties of the Bible. If, 
however, as every thoughtful inquirer must have done, he has 
studied and pondered over these facts, the question must have 
occurred to him — How was it possible to distinguish the in- 
spired from the uninspired record until the Canon of Scripture 
was settled? Who until this was done could tell the genuine 
from the spurious Scriptures? His efforts to solve this 
question, moreover, must have led him to the further facts — 
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(1.) That the early Christians did not possess the most vain- 
able portions of the Written Word, because they were not yet 
written. (2.) That the New Testament did not exist in its 
completeness until many years after the death of Christ, not 
indeed until about the close of the first century. (3.) That 
successive generations of Christians did not possess it in an 
independent form (even as read to them in their churches), 
because its constituent parts had not yet been collected to- 
gether and separated from a mass of spurious writings by 
them held in equal veneration. (4.) That for fifteen centuries 
it could have had but a very limited circulation as a book, 
because the art of printing, and multiplying identical copies 
at pleasure, had not been invented. 

But in these facts he finds the answer to the first pro- 
visional question raised, and is necessarily led by them to 
the general conclusion, that for a time at any rate, nay, for 
a very considerable portion of the Christian era, the indi- 
vidual possession and perusal of the Scriptures by the masses 
of the Christians — it might almost be said by the Christian 
laity, the exceptions were so few — was not possible, and 
therefore could not have been regarded as indispensable. 

But in thus answering the question. When were the Scrip- 
tures written ? have not the answers to the questions. For 
whom were they written ? To whom were they addressed ? 
been incidentally given ? for. Were they not read in the 
churches because they were written for^ and addressed to 
Christian audiences ? 

The New Testament Scriptures were written for Christians; 
and in this lies the root of their authority : for Christians 
were instructed persons who read them through and inter- 
preted them by the light of the doctrine they had been already 
taught. 

And yet, if so — and surely no one would venture to deny 

u 2 
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BO clearly demonstrable a position — then. Is it not a self 
evident fact that this doctrine — the unwritten word of God — 
inasmuch as it existed before, and was communicated by the 
authors of the written word, was the sole, the true interpre- 
tation of that written word ? And is it not an equally self- 
evident fact that those who imparted the one and subse- 
quently wrote the other must have been its only, its real, its 
acknowledged interpreters ? 

To advance a step further. (1.) Since the unwritten and 
the written word were transmitted in virtue of the divine 
promise and mission which gave the full powers of Christ to 
his apostles, ^^ The sent ^^ — the power of sending in his name, 
even as {i.e. in the same manner and with the same powers 
as) they, " The sent,'^ were sent by him. And (2.) Since the 
written word, without the unwritten word to explain its 
sense and bearing, could only become — as since its separa- 
tion from the unwritten word it has become — a suggestor of 
divers opinions, and a fruitful source of endless controversies. 
And (3.) Since the unwritten word could only be so surely 
preserved, and so certainly imparted as to claim the faith of 
those called upon to receive it, through a guaranteed channel, 
and by a duly authorized teacher. While (4.) Since such a 
guaranteed channel, and duly authorized teacher is, at the 
very least, as necessary now as it was when the apostles 
lived and taught, to give unity to faith, certainty to dogma, 
and stability to doctrine — Is it not as clear that such a 
channel and such a teoA^her not only existed a/ad possessed^ hut 
that it must have continually existed a/nd possessed^ a/nd that 
it therefore necessarily still exists and possesses those full i/rans- 
mitting, or teaching , administering , and interpreting powers 
which Christ undoubtedly cormnunicated — if he comrrmnicated 
them at all, which no one will deny — in order that they might be 
transmitted, and perpetuated, and work until the end of time ? 
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' Under sucli an aspect, Does not the true function of the 
Bible become unmistakeable ? Who, after so considering it, 
will venture to deny that it was written — not to teach the 
uninstructed, but to remind the instructed Christian ? That 
it was addressed to deputed teachers^ to be hy them commv/ni* 
cated and interpreted to those in need of such instruction — tlie 
taught ? 

And yet, if so, does it not follow as a necessary con- 
sequence that it can never be taken apart from the teaching 
and the teacher without at the least the risk— -or rather, as 
experience has abundantly proved, the certainty — of mis- 
leading those who, whether consciously or unconsciously, so 
misuse and abuse it ? 

Even if reason and common sense — the enlightened voice 
of the present — did not affirm that this was necessarily the 
first principle of Christianity, the testimony of history — the 
unanswerable voice of the past — solidly establishes, on the 
evidence of eighteen centuries, that every pseudo-form of 
Christianity that has struggled or struggles for existence 
apart from the duly authorised teacher, invariably falls into 
fragments, which gradually dissolve, ultimately to disappear. 

The would-be-founders of such unreal systems, whether 
calling themselves reformers of a corrupted, or revivers of a 
primitive faith, invariably appeal to the Bible — to the 
Canonical Scriptures — in justification of their course. They 
hardly seem aware of the fact, that the preservation of the 
Scriptures whose authority they invoke — that the promulga- 
tion of the Canon which distinguished the inspired from the 
cloud of uninspired writings that competed with them, and 
thus re-endowed them with the authority they have since 
preserved — were the acts of this duly appointed teacher 
whose powers they deny. 

They seem to think, because the determination of the 
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Canon was a gradual process in which the Fathers of the 
Church spoke first — as the pioneers, so to say, of more 
deKberate authoritative action, that it was self-evolved — a 
mere outgrowth of opinion, indeed : although even under this 
view they are obliged to admit, in the words of a recent 
vindicator, that " to the last however it will be impossible 
to close up every avenue of doubt, and the Canon, like all 
else that has a moral value, can be determined only with 
practical and not with demonstrative certainty." * 

And yet, had the teacher not spoken, had the voice of 
authority not been heard, the uninspired writings would 
never have passed into oblivion, while those really inspired 
would, owing to this, have exercised a weakened influence. 
In a word the New Testament, existing as it now exists, 
and valued as it is now valued, would have been lost in a 
mass of writings with stronger claims on veneration than 
faith, and there could have been no Christian Bible to which 
to appeal. 

The Eeformers had, their successors have, this Christian 
Bible because the Christian Teacher by establishing the 
Canon of Scripture gave to the sacred writings renewed force 
and vitality, and thus in a measure re-inspired them, so to 
say. Thenceforth their authority was no longer their own. 
It was derived from, and rested on the authority which in 
this fundamental interpreting act virtually and actually 
claimed the full right of interpreting in detail that which it 
thus interpreted in the mass. 

It must be confessed that it seems an illogical and impo- 
tent conclusion to deny the right of an authority to teach, 
and then quietly receive and submit to its teaching. And yet 
such is the position of those who affirm that the Word of 

* A general turvey of the history of the Canon of the New Testament. By 
Brooke Fobs Westcott, B.D. 2nd edition, p. 450. McMillan & Co., 1866. 
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God written is self-interpreting. Nay, their position is even 
more illogical, were it possible — more impotent than it thus 
appears : for, not only did they primarily take the written 
word from those who, in communicating it to them, taught 
that it required an interpreter — who claimed to be its right- 
ful interpreter; but with it they retained such of its ac- 
cepted interpretations as were agreeable to the views they 
had adopted, while rejecting those that were adverse to their 
new opinions — to sustain which they framed translations 
adapted, and suitable for giving a semblance of truth to 
their own ideas. But in thus exercising an usurped autho- 
rity — a pretended right, they proclaimed a teaching which 
was in each instance new ; — ^new to themselves, new to those 
to whom they imparted, through whom they sought to per- 
petuate it ; — a principle which; while separating thera and 
their followers, and the interpretation of Scripture as far as 
they could, from the rightfiil Teacher, substituted instability 
for certainty, opinion for faith. 

The truth of this assertion will be at once evident to those 
who consider it without prejudice, for it must be within their 
own knowledge that it is confessedly difl&cult (if not abso- 
lutely impossible) to draw doctrinal — hardly indeed moral 
teaching, even from the reformed Bible with certainty ; and 
that, without an interpreter duly authorized to teach, and on 
whose authority the teaching really rests, it is not possible 
to define what Christianity requires of its disciples ; nor what 
its claims on the obedience of the world. 

K this be the case, as the controversies of the day abund- 
antly prove, can it be doubted that the object of the Eeformers, 
when they proclaimed that the Bible was the all-sufficient 
and heaven -appointed teacher of Christianity, and thus sub- 
stituted the judgment of man for the teaching of Christ, was 
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to exalt the Bible at the expense of the Church, in order to 
justify their own separation from, and usurpation of the 
teaching fonction of the latter ? 

To do this they lost no time in translating the Bible, a& 
interpreted by their own views, into the tongues of the 
peoples they only too successfully endeavoured to lead inta 
revolt against the authority until then accepted as esta- 
blished by Christ. And here it is that their bad faith appears z. 
for, had they been guided by the Spirit of Truth, instead of 
substituting in their Bible a Protestant rendering for the 
Catholic sense of all passages which had hitherto been held 
to teach Catholic doctrine, they would have frankly admitted 
that either reading might, perhaps, be drawn from the ori- 
ginal. But in doing this they must also have admitted that 
a translation, in order truly and fairly to represent the letter 
and spirit of that which it professed to reproduce ^ could not he 
limited to a single and arhitra/ry meaning ^ hut shovZd give all 
the senses it seemed possihle to draw from its source — reflect 
every a^ed that source might present to the readei\ 

Such a translation, however, would have shown the ab- 
surdity of their own position, and been in itself a full refuta- 
tion of their claims ; for it would then have been evident to 
the most unreflecting and least instructed person that only 
one authorized to pronounce judgment could declare the 
• sense in which the apostles and evangelists had written. The 
truth would have been fatal to their views while exposing 
their object. 

What they, under the influence of human passion, as 
history abundantly testifies, had determined to do, was to 
de-cathohcize the Bible. This they accordingly did in their 
now popular versions. But, unless they were utterly in- 
isompetent men, in doing this they knoud^igly and consciously, 
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substituted their own authority for the trcmsmitted authority of 
Christy and gave to the people they were deludvrig the word of 
many wader the pretence that it was the Word of Ood. 

Some of their translations, and notably the Anglican, were 
the result of a compromise, in which the divergent views of 
the leading minds who composed them found the shadow of 
a pseudo-unity, or sought a justification for an admitted di- 
versity. This is curiously pointed at in an ''Anecdote 
respecting the authorized version of the Bible'' given in 
'' Notes am.d Queries " (3rd S. XI. Feb. 2, 1867.) It was 
elicited by the Query, '' In Caesar Morgan On the Trinity of 
Plato, ed. Holden, p. xi. we read '' that one of the tran- 
'* slaters of the Bible, on hearing five reasons given for the 
'' translation of a certain passage in a particular way, dif- 
'^ ferent from the rendering in the Authorized Version, told 
" the fault-finder that the five reasons to which he alluded 
*' had been duly weighed by the translators, but that thirteen 
'^ others, more forcible, had induced them to render the pas- 
'' sage as it stood in the then new translation. Is it known 
" (1) who was the translator meant, (2) who the objector, 
" (3) what the passage, (4) what the reasons on each 
^'sider 

'' P. J. P. Gantillon.'' 

It is thus given in the answer. '^ [The anecdote is related 
" by worthy Izaak Walton in his Life of Bishop 8am>derson, 
'^ who has not given us the text under discussion. He tells 
'' us that '^ Dr. Kilbie was a man of so great learning and 
" wisdom, and so excellent a critic in the Hebrew tongue, 
'^ that he was made professor of it in Oxford University ; 
^^ and was also so perfect a Grecian, that he was by King 
^^ James appointed to be one of the translators of the Bible ; 
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*' and that this Doctor and Mr. Sanderson had frequent 

^^ discourses, and loved as father and son. The Doctor was 

^' to ride a journey into Derbyshire, and took Mr. Sanderson 

" to bear him company : and they going together on a Sun- 

" day with the Doctor^s friend to that parish church where 

'^ they then were, found the young preacher to have no more 

'* discretion than to waste a great part of the hour allotted 

" for his sermon in exceptions against the late translation of 

" several words, not expecting such a hearer as Dr. Kilbie, 

^^ and showed three reasons why a particular word should 

" have been otherwise translated. When Evening Prayer 

'^ was ended, the preacher was invited to the Doctor's friend's 

^^ house, where after some conference the Doctor told him 

^' ^ He might have preached more useful doctrine, and not 

^* have filled his auditors' ears with needless exceptions 

^' against the late Translation : and for that word, for which 

^^ he offered to that poor congregation three reasons why it 

'^ ought to have been translated as he said, he and others 

^^ had considered all of them, and found thirteen more con* 

^^ siderable reasons why it was translated as now printed :* 

'^ and told him, ^ If his friend, then attending him, should 

'' prove guilty of such indiscretion, he should forfeit his 

^'favour.' To which Mr. Sanderson said, ^He hoped he 

" should not/ And the preacher was so ingenuous as to 

^^ say, ' He would not justify himself.' " Dr. Kilbie was one 

*^ of the seven Oxford divines appointed to translate the four 

" greater prophets, with the Lamentations and the twelve 

^^ lesser prophets.]" 

This anecdote is very instructive, for it not only shows the 
process by which the so-called Authorized Version of the 
Bible was made, but also incidentally, yet very significantly 
illustrates the haughty and overbearing manner in which, 
once made, it was imposed upon what would thus appear to 
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have been, at any rate in part, a protesting — a very justly 
protesting English Church, by the irresistible weight of a 
self-asserting, arbitrary and unscrupulous authority. 

And yet the exercise of authority in this regard could only 
be justified on one plea — ^that the translators were so imbued 
with the spirit of their authors as to be themselves inspired. 
No one, probably, — certainly no educated person, would 
venture directly to assert this. And yet there is a tendency 
in certain classes — even an increasing tendency, to regard 
the AngUcan Bible as a resultant of inspiration ; which seems 
to be the same as calling it an inspired composition : perhaps 
because at the least these are obliged, from their point of 
view, to claim for it that it is the vehicle through which in- 
spired doctrines are transmitted. Such a delusion is hardly 
deserving of notice. The English Protestant Bible cannot 
be in any sense an inspired composition unless its translators 
were guided by the Spirit of God. It is claimed for the 
apostles that they were so guided. A very simple test, 
therefore— the test of comparison — ^will show whether the 
Spirit of Truth guided both in their relative works : for they 
have respectively translated the same passages of the Old 
Testament, and these translations ought to agree if the 
operation of the same spirit produced both. 

A very suitable passage for such a comparison is found in 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews x. 87, 38. It is 
quoted (or adapted) from Habakkuk ii. 3, 4, and reads, 

*^ He that shall come will come, and will not tarry. Now 
*' the just shall Hve by faith : but if miy man draw back, my 
" soul shall have no pleasure in him — '^ 
this according to the Anglican version. 

In this citation, either to clear up a recognized obscurity in 
the original, or for the purposes of his argument, the apostle 
has transposed the second and third members of the passage. 
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whioh^ according to the original should read (stiU adhering 
to the rendering of the translators here), 

'^ He that shall come will come, and will not tarry. But 
'^ if any man draw back, my soul shaU have no pleasure in 
^' him. Now the just shall live by faith.*' 

So much for the reading of the translators, though it is 
but fair to them to suggest that perhaps, owing to its hjmng 
been transposed, they overlooked the fact that the third 
member of the sentence was also quoted. But how havo 
they read the same passage in their translation of the 
original ? It stands thus in their English Bible : — 

" It will surely come, it will not tarry. Behold, his soul 
^^ which is lifted up is not upright in him : but the just shall 
"Uve by his faith.*' 

That is to say, what they have translated in the New 
Testament, from the Greek of the Apostle, 

^^ But if any man draw lachy my soul shall have no 'pleasure 
in him/* 

they have rendered into English in the Old, from the Hebrew 
of the prophet, 

" Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not upright in him.'' 

The learned account for such diflterences as this by saying 
that the Hebrew . copy used by the translators must have 
differed from that in the hands of " the Seventy.*' It pro- 
bably did. But this only adds to the difficulty of those who 
seek to justify their views as to the attitude of the English 
translators towards the Spirit of Truth, by admitting that 
they followed a corrupted Hebrew Bible. And yet they had 
St. Paul's reading, endorsing that of the Septuagint, to 
guide them here, even if they were not otherwise inspired. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the translators 
have been led into such singularly diverse readings solely 
through having followed a corrupted Hebrew text : for in 
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Heb. viii. 9, they translate the Greek of the Apostle, (which 
agrees with the Greek of the Septuagint, so that there has 
been no adaptation here), 

^' Not according to the covenant that I made with their 
'* fathers in the day when I took them by the hand to lead 
" them out of the land of Egypt ; because they continued not 
" in my covenant, and I regarded them not, saith the Lord :" 
— while they render the original, in Jerem. xxxi. 32, from 
the Hebrew, 

" Not according to the covenant that I made with their 
'^ fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring 
" them out of the land of Egypt ; which my covenant they 
^^ brake, although I was an husband unto them, saith the 
'^Lord:''— 

although there is no reason to believe that the Hebrew 
copy varies in its text here. 

Who could believe men to be divinely guided in their work 
who translate the same words through the original or adopted 
Greek of an Apostle, 

'* And I regarded them not, saith the Lord ;** 
but from the original Hebrew of the prophet, 

^' Although I was an husband unto them, saith the Lord " ? 

And yet, as though to give the force of a reconsideration 
to the latter rendering of the Hebrew, the margin suggests, 
" Should I have continued an husband unto them V as an 
improved reading. 

The fact is, as the double renderings already noticed, 
however they may be explained, abundantly testify, they 
were mere fallible human workers, who, in acknowledging that 
their results were gained by balancing opinion against opinion, 
unconsciously confess that they were groping in the dark. 

They were groping in the dark^ as every candid inquirer 
will find himself compelled to admit. But in admitting this 
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te will find himself equally bound to acknowledge that the 
fruit of this dark groping — the English Protestant Bible, so 
far from being the Word of God is, in reality, a balance of the 
opinions of men. Beyond this he will soon recognize the 
fact that this balance of the opinions of men has been clothed 
in a dubious language, in which a flexible sound, rather than 
a clear and precise teaching, has been sought. And then it 
will not be long before he discovers that this balance of the 
opinions of men is only a balance of the human opinions of 
the day that fashioned it. And that it is because those 
opinions have changed that a new translation is now being 
called for, in order that a yet more shadowy basis may be 
secured for the still greater variety and instability of views 
that now prevail. 

But indeed the English Protestant Bible is not only a 
balance of the opinions that prevailed when it was composed 
— it is a balance of opinions adjusted by incompetent trans- 
lators, as will already have been more than surmised by the 
reader. The authority on which it rests, however, and which 
in itself it perpetuates, is so dependent on the reputation of 
its authors that this fact, so far from being candidly admitted 
is most skilfully veiled. And yet this incompetence is so 
well known — the mistakes arising from it are so palpable, 
that in many instances it has been found necessary to correct 
them in the margin : — as in Judges xv. 19, where the origin 
of the spring from which Samson's thirst was assuaged is 
thus narrated : — 

" But God clave an hollow place that was in the jaw, and 
''there came water thereout; and when he had drunk, his 
'' spirit came again, and he revived : wherefore he called the 
'' name thereof Bn-hakkore, which is in Lehi unto this day.'' 

In this account the water is made to flow from an hollow 
place in ^' the jaw ''-bone, or avenging instrument with which 
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the recorded slaughter of the Philistines was effected, instead 
of from a cleft in '^ Lehi '^ the place where the slaughter was 
accomplished ; which was so called in commemoration of the 
event. This mistake is so singular, so remarkable, that it is 
not easy to understand how intelh'gent readers of the original 
could have fallen into it. 

Nor are such gross blunders as these — ^it is impossible justly 
to designate them more mildly — confined to the translations 
from the Hebrew. They have also been noticed omd corrected 
(in the margin) in translations from the Greek — ^as in Acts 
xxvii. 40, which reads 

" And when they had taken up the anchors, they committed 
" themselves unto the sea,^^ 

in which ^^ themselves '* in critical Bibles is placed in italics, 
as an admitted interpolation : so that the stiU perpetuated 
and subsequently admitted error was the result of reflection, 
and therefore of palpable — of now confessed incompetence ; 
for according to the margin the reading should be, 

^^And when they had cut the wnchors they left them in the sea/^ 
or in nautical parlance 

'^ And slipping (the cables) they left the cmchors m the sea" 

The admitted necessity for the marginal notes that are 
printed in aU critical editions of the English Bible is in itself 
very significant. The reader will find that they as frequently 
correct errors as explain obscurities : and that they are the 
too often neglected witnesses to the mistranslations they have 
been used, however tacitly, to remedy. But then, these 
marginal corrections do not form an integral portion of the 
EngUsh text. They are not appointed to be read in churches. 
They are not circulated in the numerous editions of the Bible 
— as those of the Bible Society, for instance, that are pub- 
lished without note or comment. So that the admiitted errors 
of confessedly incompetent tra/nslators are regularly read to 
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English congregations, cmd habitually taught to English readers 
as the uncorrupt am^d genuine Word of God, 

But, although the recognized errors of the English Bible 
are numerous and glaring, its unrecognized, or at any rate 
unnoticed errors are many-fold more numerous, — incompar- 
ably more dangerous ; owing to the manner in which they 
corrupt its genuine teaching, and even cause it to say the 
exact contrary to what its writers inculcated. "Who, for 
instance, would suppose that Joshua xxiv. 19, — ^rendered 

^^Te cannot serve the Lord," 
can also be read 

^^ Cease not to serve Jehovah" ? 
Who on learning that it can, will doubt that it was in- 
tended to convey this injunction ? 

Here out of two possible translations that which mani- 
festly conveys an inaccurate reading (and attributes to the 
writer what, it cannot be doubted, he did not affirm that 
Joshua said) has been chosen. This is so often the case as 
at last to compel the inquirer to ask himself the question. 
Were the composers of the English Protestant Bible merely 
incompetent persons, or were they in reahty prejudiced 
would-be-teachers ? 

That their translation was a motived one — written with 
the intention of teaching, and not merely confined to the 
act of reproducing in one language what had been de« 
Kvered in another, he is obliged to admit. Who will ven- 
ture to deny this after comparing such passages as Acts iv. 
25, "thy servant David," with Acts iv. 27, 80, "thy holy 
child Jesus," in the Greek, where the same word is used, 
but has been translated " servant'^ of the one, and «* child" 
of the other. 
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Who could for a moment imagine, unless this were duly 
pointed out to him, that statements so precise and teachings 
so clear in the English, lose their precision and perspicuity 
with their distinctiveness in their source, and can only gain 
these through the voice of an interpreting teacher ? 

Why did the translators make a distinction which did not 
exist in that from which they were translating ? Why did 
they interpret and teach when they were only commissioned 
by their Sovereign to translate ? By what right did they 
usurp an authority with which they had not been endowed 
—-exercise a function to which they had no claim ? 

Their answer probably would have been, had they been 
challenged by these questions — the answer of their defenders 
at any rate is — ^ They doubtless followed the voice of anti- 
quity and were guided by the common consent of the 
ancient versions/ 

^ They followed the voice of antiquity !* But the same 
antiquity also taught that Christ established a visible and 
teaching Church, with authority to bind and loose, to cut 
off from, or to receive into its communion. If they made 
antiquity their authority. Why did they receive its teaching 
in the one instance and reject it in the other ? 

Why, moreover, if they were guided by the voice of an- 
tiquity and rested on its authority, did they not frankly 
admit to those for whom they were writing — ^for whom they 
were professing to furnish a better guide than antiquity 
witnessed to — ^that even they were themselves unable to 
interpret the Scriptures, and therefore could not translate 
them, withqut appealing to antiquity? Was it because to 
have done so would have been to surrender the principle 
they were seeking to establish — to admit that the Scriptures 
never had been, never could be self-interpreting ? Was it 

N 
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becanse to have done so would have rendered the position 
they claimed utterly untenahle ? Was it because to have 
done so would have left them teachers without disciples, 
leaders without a following ? 

' They were guided by the common consent of the ancient 
versions !' Why, then, did they merely adopt some of the 
readings of those versions, — such as harmonized with their 
views ; and invariably reject others, — those which militated 
agamst them f Was this because they were so dominated by 
a fixed idea as to be themselves misled while seeHug to lead ? 
and Did they thus unconsciously make themselves the blind 
guides of still blinder followers? or Did they designedly 
select the readings they adopted, and thus falsely translate 
that as plaiu and clear which, in virtue of their office as 
translators they knew to be uncertain and obscure; and then 
deUberately affirm that others could interpret from itself 
alone what they had been unable to determine the sense of 
without appealing to the voice of a teacher ? 

These questions deserve to be well considered. Nor must 
the reader suppose that the passages are few and scattered 
in which important interpretations have been given as trans- 
lations, and caused to convey a direct and absolute teaching 
by no means present in the Greek. On the contrary they 
abound, and not unfrequently the interpretations are forced 
out of the text contrary to correct principles of grammatical 
construction. In Acts iii. 13-15, for instance, the translators 
read 

" The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the 
^' God of our fathers, hath glorified his Son Jesus ; whom 
" ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of Pilate, 
" when he was determined to let hvm go. But ye denied 
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'^ the Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer to be 
^* granted unto you ; and killed the Prince [margin, or 
" Author] of life, whom God hath raised from the dead/' 

Here they have again translated iraiSa {paida), " Son,'* 
though '^ servant" is rather its primary, " child" its second- 
ary meaning: its root sense being that of chastisement 
and discipline on the one hand, and instruction and training 
on the other. But this is only the jBrst step in a dog* 
matic interpretation whose supernatural character gathers 
a strength in the further designations ^' the Holy One'' and 
" the Just," which culminates in the epithet ^^ Prince [or 
Author] of life." Who on reading these translations could 
suppose that the Greek simply says 

"Bid ye refused that the holy am,djust ((md begged that a 
homicide) Tnan should he released unto you'^ ? 
for the construction of that language requires that the word 
avSpa (and/ra), '^man," omitted by the translators, should 
be associated with ''the holy and just," as well as with 
''the bloodshedding:" indeed, it more properly belongs 
to the preceding adjectives than to the following substan- 
tive, with which it can only be in apposition ; so that the 
strictly grammatical rendering into English would be, 

" But ye refused that the holy and just man, a/nd denumded 
that a murderer, should he released unto you,'* 

Who, again, would for a moment imagine that the phrase 
Tov apxnyov Trig ?wijc {ton a/rchegon tes zoes), rendered " the 
Prince [or Author] of life," rather signifies " the Leader of 
life," and appears to have been here used by the apostle with 
reference to Christ's resurrection from the dead, in the sense 
" first drawn " as from the grave— first born of the resurrec- 
tion life, or life that is looked for beyond the grave ? These 
are the plain and natural utterances of the Greek attributed 
to St. Peter, and no one can have a right to give them 

N 2 
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another and a supernatural sense — no one who has not a full 
knowledge of the mind of the apostle, and of the sense in 
which he spoke ; and who cannot produce a full authority to 
interpret and teach that sense to others. 

On the other hand well-marked and significant distinctions 
in the Greek have been lost sight of in the English Testa- 
ment. Thus the translators read St. John xxi. 15-17, ^^So 
^' when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon 
*' son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ? He saith 
*' unto him. Tea, Lord ; thou knowest that I love thee. He 
'' saith unto him. Peed my lambs. He saith to him again the 
'' second time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? He 
^' saith unto him, Tea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. 
^' He saith unto him. Feed my sheep. He saith unto him the 
" third time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? Peter 
*^ was grieved because he said unto him the third time, Lovest 
^^ thou me ? And he said unto him. Lord, thou knowest all 
" things ; thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto 
" him. Peed my sheep.'' 

Here the three charges given by Jesus to Simon Peter 
are absolutely identical quoad the action commanded, one of 
them seeming therefore unnecessary and superfluous. This 
is not the case in the Greek, however, for there while in the 
first and third the verb /3o<nc£ (6osft^ — ^^feed,'' ^'pasture,'' 
^'tend*' while grazing) is used — the distinctive character 
being in the lambs as contrasted with the sheep— in the 
second the verb iroifiaivB {poimam4 — ^which while including 
the meanings of the previous verb, adds to them the signi. 
ficance ''lead,'* ''direct," "superintend,'') appears. A dis- 
tinction, whatever it may be, is thus drawn between the 
second and the first and third charges, which is lost in the 
translation. It may help the reader to form a judgment 
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on the distinction that is lost sight of, if he turn to Rev. ii. 
27, where the verb iroifiavei {poimanet) has been rendered 
'^nile/^ in the sentence " and he shall rule them with u rod 
of iron/^ 

It is true that in many of these interpretations the trans- 
lators have followed ancient versions. But in doing so they 
have overlooked the vital diJOTerence in their relative positions. 
The authors of those versions put them forth as interpreta- 
tions, subject to the approving voice of the teaching guide. 
They made the teaching of that guide their rule of interpre- 
tation, recognizing in its voice the judge that could alone 
decide when the written words seemed doubtful — their doc- 
trine uncertain or even contradictory. The authority and 
teaching of the church — the guardian and mouth-piece of the 
unwritten word, determined with these the authority and 
teaching of the written word. The unerring voice of the one 
gave certainty to the hesitating and seemingly conflicting 
utterances of the other. 

Not so the authors of the modem and reformed versions. 
These, starting with the rejection of the authority of the 
church, which they termed an usurpation, boasted that the 
Greek grammar was their teacher — that in their eyes the 
best grammarian was the best divine : a boast which is still 
reiterated in these enlightened days. But, if the Greek 
grammar was their teacher. Why appeal to — ^why embody 
in their translations, interpretations which no rule of Greek 
grammar can sustain ? Why give a super-natural meaning 
to the seemingly simple and natural language of the Greek ? 
They had — they could have — they claimed to have no autho- 
rity outside their Greek grammar (though why the Hebrew 
grammar should not be as important and authoritative does 
not appear). And yet they have translated as only those 
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having full authority to interpret and teach would have 
ventured to do. Were they so carried away by the impulse 
of human passion as to have been themselves self-deceived ? 
Were they wilful deceivers, seeking to misguide and delude ? 
or Were they merely incompetent men who failed to recog- 
nize the true bearings and collective teaching of the writings 
they were presuming to translate ? 

In the present day it is of very little consequence to which 
of these classes they belonged — save to those who still see in 
their work a something more than the balance of human 
opinions it has been shown to be. But even these will, in 
the end, find themselves compelled to admit three important 
facts — (1.) That their translations were interpretations. 
(2.) That these interpretations were motived. (3.) That, in 
spite of aU boastful pretensions, they were made irrespec- 
tive of and without reference to the much vaunted Greek 
grammar. 

Even if they understand no language but their mother 
tongue, readers of this class wiU be driven to these admis- 
sions by the study of the relations to the text of the added 
interpreting words which are printed in italics in critical 
editions of the English Bible. Such a passage as, for in- 
stance, Colos. ii. 16, 17, will illustrate each of the three facts 
named, and at the same time place them beyond the reach 
of question. It reads 

" Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, 
'* [margin, for eating cmd d/rmkmg\ or in respect [margin, in 
"paH] of an holiday, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath 
'^ days : which are a shadow of things to come ; but the 
'' body is of Christ/' 

But when the italicized interpreting words are omitted, 
and the parenthetical enumeration of the subjects of the 
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injunction, with the explanation of their object enclosed 
between brackets, the reading is gained 

" Let not cmy one therefore judge you (in meat, or in d/rink, or 
in respect of a feast, or o/the new moon, or of the sabbaths-^ 
which a/re a shadow of the things to come) but the body of 
Christ'' 

Hence it appears that in the rendering in the English 
Bible, (1.) The addition of the italicized words ^^ donas'' and 
^^is'' shows that the translation is an interpretation. (2.) 
The reading that remains when these words are removed and 
the brackets duly added — "Let not amy one, therefore, judge 
you, , . . but the body of Christ," proves that the interpre- 
tation is motived by the desire to convert a specific into 
a general and absolute injunction — to do which the 
excepted body of Christ, elsewhere (Bph. i, 22, 23, Colos. 
i. 24) called by the apostle his Church, for which the 
power of judging is claimed, is converted into the unin- 
telligible and irrelative statement, ^^ the body is of Christ.^' 
While (3.) The insertion of the verb "is/' contrary to the 
grammatical principle — that no words should be added unless 
they are absolutely required for the understanding of the 
text, and the idiomatic structure of the context shows that 
the author included them virtually in his meaning — ^places 
beyond doubt that the tra/nslators were not only not guided 
by, but set themselves above the rules of the Qreek grammia/r 
which they claim for their oracle-decypherer amd teacher. 

Is it not thus proven. That the translations of the reform- 
ing translators are interpretations ? That they were motived ? 
And that, where the rules of the Greek grammar were 
against them they were made in defiance of those rules ? 
Nay, is not their motive also shown, in the manner in which 
they have perverted the natural meaning of the text in order 
to destroy its obvious teaching ? Had they left the injunc- 
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tion of St. Paul as it stands in the Greek it might have been 
asked, * To whom does the apostle refer when he says that 
we are not to let any one judge us, but the body of Christ V 
(1.) As regards eating and drinking — 'Is he warning us 
against those who, contrary to the commands of the Church 
and the common consent of antiquity, say that we are not 
bound to fast and abstain at certain seasons V (2.) As regards 
feasts — ' Is he warning us against those who urge us to dis- 
regard the festivals consecrated by the Church and hallowed 
by the Christian world V (3.) As regards the Sabbaths — ' Is 
he warning us against those who deny the Churches right to 
prescribe what may or may not be done on the Sabbath-day, 
as well as what day should be observed as the Christian 
Sabbath V And if he is so warning — ' Are not the translators 
themselves some of those against whom the warning is 
directed P 

Did not these translators — these private interpreters of 
the Scriptures — ^reflect upon the meaning of the general 
warning of St. Peter, — the apostle thrice charged by Christ 
to guide and feed his flock, 'Hhat no prophecy (as they 
translate, but rather in the full sense of the word no teach- 
ing) of the Scripture is of any private interpretation*' 
(2 Peter i. 20) ? And upon the object of his more special 
warning in regard to the epistles of St. Paul, in speaking of 
which (2 Peter iii. 16) he says, ''in which are some things 
" hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned and 
" unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto 
" their own destruction *' ? 

They knew the promise made to this great apostle by his 
Master (St. Matth. xvi. 17-19) — the declaration concerning 
him, of which his name, Cephas or Peter, prophetically given 
to him by Jesus (St. John i. 42) was the memorial. It is 
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true the words uttered by Christ on that occasion have only 
been preserved in a translation, but even in their Greek 
rendering St. Peter is called the rock on which Christ says 
that he will build his Church ; and no quibble as to the pos- 
sible relations of the Greek words (used as they were by a 
translator), advanced by those interested in subverting a 
doctrine which they reject — and which, moreover, in its sum 
can go no further than the assertion that the words used 
perhaps mean something that they do not say, — can abrogate 
their plain and direct sense, guaranteed as it is by the voice 
of antiquity. 

They recognized how he understood this promise — the 
fulness of his claim to the powers assured him, for they read 
and taught that he wrote (2 St. Peter i. 2-4) ^^ Grace and 
" peace be multiplied unto you through the knowledge of 
'^ God, and of Jesus our Lord, according as his divine power 
^' hath given unto us aU things thsLtpertcdn unto life and god- 
'^ liuess, through the knowledge of him that hath called us 
" to glory and virtue : whereby are given unto us exceeding 
'^ great and precious promises : that by these ye might be 
" partakers of the divine nature, having escaped the oorrup- 
'^ tion that is iu the world through lust.^^ 

They knew, moreover, that he must have taken steps to 
perpetuate the pastoral office committed to him, for they 
admit that he himself says (2 Pet. i. 15) ^^ Moreover I wiU 
'^ endeavour that ye may be able after my decease to have 
'^ these things always in remembrance." 

They read the words of St. Paul — ^^ Remember them which 
^' have the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word 
'^ of God : whose faith follow, considering the end of thew 
" conversation." (Heb. xiii. 7.) 

They saw that this apostle taught, — after saying, ^^ For 
" whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
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'^ saved '^ — ^' How then shall they call on him in whom they 
'^ have not believed ? and how shall they believe in him of 
'^ whom they have not heard ? and how shall they hear without 
'' a preacher ? and how shall they preach, except they be sent 
'' (Rom. X. 13-15) ?" " So then faith cotti^^A by hearing, and 
'^ hearing by the word of God^^ (ver. 1 7) — the last sentence of 
which says (being interpreted after the Greek) " but the 
hearing must he in conformity with the doctrine of God,^' 
i.e. through the teaching channel, instituted by God, of 
preachers divinely sent. 

They confess that he also taught, ^^Let every soul be 
'^ subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but 
'^ of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
'' ever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
'' of God : and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
^^ damnation. (Rom. xiii. 1, 2)J^ 

And yet, in the fuU light of these — ^their own accepted 
interpretations of the written word, they taught resistance 
to the power of the church, — and therefore resistance to the 
authority of God, while they affirmed that the utterances of 
the Holy Spirit in the written word were of private interpre- 
tation. 

^^ The Bible, as interpreted by the private judgment of the 
reader,^' was the principle they advanced — the doctrine they 
proclaimed. This although they could give no scriptural 
(nor other) warrant for it ; and although they must have been 
well aware that even their own Bible, sp'ecially adapted as it 
had been by themselves to sustain their own views, when read 
without note or comment (which is the necessary condition 
to its independent and individual influence) cannot be inter- 
preted with certainty where vital doctrines are in question. 

They were well aware of this fundamental vice in their 
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theory, but, equal to the emergency, (because they so far 
knew the truth that they were compelled to admit that the 
Spirit of God is, after all, the sole interpreter of his divine 
word) they met it by dexterously substituting '^Holy Spirit'' 
for ^' private judgment," according to the necessities of their 
argument, claiming that this Spirit invariably guides the 
genuine searcher of Scripture. 

As though experiience had not abundantly proved that even 
a genuine search of the Scriptures necessarily leads to vast 
diversity of opinions — to opinions incompatible with some in 
combination with which they are nevertheless held — contra- 
dictory to others against which they are then triumphantly 
advanced : yet all attributed to the Bible, and assumed to be 
drawn from the diligent study of its letter. 

As though Christ had not taught that the kingdom of a 
spirit divided against himself cannot stand. That to blas- 
phemously impute to the Holy Spirit a teaching which was 
not his was the unpardonable sin. 

They moreover provide the instrument through which the 
direct action of the Holy Spirit on the individual reader is 
reconciled with the free and unfettered use of his reason and 
judgment. It is found in the artificially constructed system 
of Bible references with which the margins of all ^^ good " 
Bibles are loaded, — itself an outgrowth of the theory that one 
passage of Scripture can of itself throw light upon another. 

As though any number of uncertainties could establish a 
certainty I As though doubtful witnesses could give valid 
testimony I The Scriptures undoubtedly do mutually throw 
light upon each other, under the guidance of the authorized 
teacher — great and invaluable light — ^because then the written 
word is interpreted by the unwritten, under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God, dwelling in that teacher in virtue of the 
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divine promise and mission. But once removed from the 
sphere of action of that teacher, and outside the circle of its 
influence, they can but reflect the mind and opinions of their 
several readers ; so that the maxim '^ quot horrvmeSy tot sen- 
tentice '^ could never be so applicable as it would be here. 
Indeed as a mere matter of fact the Bible is not and never 
has been its own interpreter. If it were, there would be no 
difierence of opinion as to its fundamental teachings. 

Experience has always proved that the Bible when read 
without a living guide becomes an endless source of ever 
widening divisions. It is true that no one ever reads it 
without some form of guidance, however unconscious he may 
be that he is and has always been so influenced. The force 
of habit is so strong. Conceptions formed from inadequate 
knowledge, views imbibed from those most revered, ima- 
ginings followed in half dream-like meditations, — Who can 
say that his readings and interpretations are drawn from 
his intellect by a reason unbiassed by any such hidden 
impulses ? Who even would object to a teaching acting upon 
him from without if his acceptance of that teaching rested 
with himself alone ? Hence it is against the teacher speaking 
with authority, and interpreting by divine right that the 
intellect of man is tempted to rise ? And rebelling against 
this he overlooks all the inconsistencies, contradictions and 
divisions that flow from the liberty, as he persuades himself 
and would term it — ^but the real license that is inherent in a 
faulty principle. 

" The Bible our sole rule of faith,'' was the maxim of the 
reformers. This was a self-evolved maxim, however, for the 
Bible could not witness to itself : and, moreover, nowhere 
claims to be the sole rule of faith ; nor indeed to be, of it- 
self alone, a rule of faith at all. 
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The English Bible/reformed — ^re-constituted so to say, and 
adapted to the exigencies of those who sought freedom from 
a restraint that had become irksome to them, although for 
this reason it well deserves its title ^^the Protestant^s Bible," 
has not been freed from this difficulty. It is true it has 
been called ^^ the Bulwark of the Reformation :" but, as a 
bulwark it may weU be doubted whether it has not rather 
deceived those who have trusted its well chosen, carefully 
adjusted, and impressive yet shadowy language, than 
been the impregnable rampart it was expected to prove 
itself; for its at first seemingly clear utterances, even on the 
subject of faith, admit of no certain interpretation, but are 
discovered, under analysis, to be shifting and treacherous 
quicksands. 

Turn, for instance, to St. Paulas quasi-dictum^ '' The just 
shall live by faith." He repeats this three times (Rom. i. 17, 
Gal. iii. 11, and Heb. x. 38) ; on each occasion quoting, ap- 
parently, from the Jewish prophet Habakkuk (ii. 4), although 
not using the exact words of that prophet, which in the 
English Bible are ^^ But the just shall live by his faith." 
It is true there is an obvious difference between " his faith" 
and " faith" — ^a passing from a particular virtue to a general 
attribute : but, disregarding this change, what did St. Paul 
mean when he said " The just shall live by faith" ? It seems 
a plain and straightforward statement ; and yet it raises a 
primary question. Considered as a declaration, does it 
convey a promise or embody a command ? It certainly is 
a concise statement, since it consists of only six words. 
Yet, in the subject indicated, the action expressed, and the 
instrument named, it suggests to the reader three secondary 
questions. Who was the just man referred to by the apos- 
tle ? What life was he commanded to (or promised that he 
should) live ? What is faith, by which he is to live ? 

Let the English Bible answer these questions. In Rom. 
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i. 16-18, it says, ^^ For I am not ashamed of the gospel 
^^ of Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
^^ every one that beKeveth ; to the Jew first, and also to the 
^^ Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God revealed 
^^ from faith to faith : as it is written, The just shall live 
^' by faith. For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
'* against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who 
'^ hold the truth in unrighteousness." 

The context here raises the farther question, What is 
meant by the assertion that the righteousness or justice of 
God is revealed in the Gospel of Christ from faith to faith ? 
(Can it be that the gospel of Christ is affirmed to be iden- 
tical with the faith of Christ, and that the justice of God is 
administered in that faith ?) But in compensation for this it 
makes the important admission tJiat men can hold the truth 
in unrighteousness or vmjustice^ So that the mere act of 
holding the truth — ^whatever that may be, since it is not 
believing, but less than that act, nor knowing, but more 
than that perception — does not constitute a just man. 

The margin refers to St. John, iiL 36, " He that believeth 
" on the Son hath everlasting life : and he that beHeveth not 
'^ the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth 
'^ on him." 

But here instead of giving a solution to the question 
already advanced, it adds the further question, which has 
indeed already incidentally suggested itself — ^Who is he that 
believeth on the Son, to whom this glorious promise is thus 
given ? It cannot be the man who merely receives and holds 
the truth, as has just been shown. 

In St. Matth. vii. 21, Christ is further reported to have said, 
^ Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter 
^^ into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
'^ of my Father which is in heaven/^ 

This adds another privative condition to those already 
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noticed : so that it would appear that the man who receives, 
cmd holds, and professes the truth stiU falls short of that 
relation to God and Christ comprised in and defined by the 
Greek verb Triorcww {pisteuo), translated ''believe,^^ and 
which is essential to the state of justification. 

The margin refers now to Philip, iii. 8, 9, in which the 
apostle, speaking of himself, says, ^' That I may win Christ, 
'^ and be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, 
^^ which is of the law, but that which is through the faith 
" of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.^' 

Here the Greek has the article and should therefore be read 
(after the textus receptus) " the righteousness, [or rather the 
justification] which is of God by the faith.^' Hence the 
question naturally arises. What does the apostle mean by re- 
pudiating the justification sought through the Jewish law 
in order to supply its place by the justification to be acquired 
'^ through the faith of Christ^^? But, indeed, the Greek 
suggests a far more searching question, for, when the re- 
ceived punctuation is disregarded, this passage can be read : — 

" That I may gain Christ, a/ad he found by him — {not 
hamrig mvne own justification, — that from the law ; hut the 
justification through the faith of Christ, — that from Ood — ) 
in the faith/' 

— " the knowledge of Christ,'^ spoken of in the preceding 
verse, being rather '^ the Science of Christ^' or system of 
teaching through which those details of the Faith were im- 
parted, in the practice of which the apostle hoped to be 
found by his Divine Master. 

In ver. 14 he says, ^* I press toward the mark for the prize 
" of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.^' 

In ver. 15 he continues, ^^Let us therefore, as many as be 
" perfect, be thus minded.^' 

And in vers. 16 — 18, '^ Nevertheless, whereto we have 
" already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind 
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^' the same thing. Brethren, be followers together of me, and 
" mark them which walk so as ye have us for an ensample. 
" (For many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now 
^^ tell you even weeping, that they cure the enemies of the cross 
^^of Christ/^ 

But does he not, in thus interpreting his own words, 
point to a christian rule of discipline, by closely following 
which true christians press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ? And does ho 
not further point to nominal christians, i.e. to persons who 
have received, and hold and profess the truth of Christ, but 
who, through holding it in unrighteousness \i.e. because 
they do not walk by the rule of discipline grounded on the 
faith of Christ, and therefore deprive themselves of the 
means of bearing and matmdng the firuit of the gospel] 
become the enemies of the cross of Christ ? Nay, when he 
continues (ver. 19), — '^ Whose end is destruction, whose God 
^^ is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who mind 
'^ earthly things,'' Does he not further, while pointing to the 
fate that will befal them, show that this fate is the inevitable 
consequence of neglectiog the discipline of the faith, in order 
to foUow inclination and practise self-indulgence, which 
necessarily lead to an attachment to earthly things ? 

Turning now to Galat. iii. 11, the translators read, " But 
'^ that no man is justified by the law in the sight of God, 
'^ it is evident : for. The just shall live by faith.'' 

Throughout the chapter from which this verse is taken 
the apostle contrasts the operations, liabilities, and fruits of 
the Jewish law with faith— connecting the christian's faith 
with the faith of Abraham, and suggestiug that the law was 
a temporary instrument, introduced or intercalated to meet 
the pressure of circumstances, so to say — to wit the wayward 
and rebellious spirit of the Jewish people : but in doing this 
he raises an important question; for. What does he mean 
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when lie says " that no man is justified by the law in the sight 
of God?'' 

The margin refers here to chap. ii. 16, which runs 
'^ Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
"law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have be- 
''lieved in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the 
"faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law : for by 
" the works of the law shall no flesh be justified/' 

Strong as this declaration is, it is in reality only an em- 
phatic reiteration the one of the other statement, and leaves 
the question just as it found it. The positive Hght is gained, 
however, that the contrast drawn is between the Jewish 
law and a something which the apostle distinctively calls 
"the faith of Christ." This faith he further designates 
(chap. vi. 15) "a new creature," or, (as the translators have 
rendered the same Greek word in I St. Peter, ii. 13) the new 
"ordinance;" continuing (ver. 16) "and as many as 
walk according to this rule." Hence the question re-appears 
— St. Paul having said (chap. ii. 16) " even we have be- 
" lieved in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the 
" faith of Christ" — ^Is not this faith of Jesus Christ, which 
has the power of justifying the soul from sin, a sacramental 
system which provides a channel for the justification, or 
expiation, satisfaction, and forgiveness of all breaches of the 
christian rule or doctrine of Christ; which required only to 
be spoken of as " the Faith" or " Faith" because the apostle 
was writing to Christians who knew what the term Faith, 
so used, signified ? And was not the contrast drawn by 
him this, — that the Jewish law enforced its commands by 
penalty — ^that it was an un-indulgent law, so that the breach 
committed, the penalty accrued. (For, indeed, no amount 
of subsequent obedience ever removed, or blotted out the 
liability incurred by a previous oSence ; so that under it the 

o 
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murderer remained a murderer, subject to the penalty of 
murder, even although he repented and committed murder 
no more, but on the contrary led an exemplary life — just as 
is the case under the civil codes of law in the present day.) 
Whereas the christian faith, ordinance or rule — the new 
creation or institution of the apostles commissioned by Christ 
and inspired by the Holy Ghost — ^blotted out the offence of 
the penitent christian, or fuUy justified him by the sacra- 
mental application of the all atoning blood of Christ ? 

That this was the sense in which St. Paul used the term 
'^ Faith,'' as a designation, seems to be confirmed by Galat. 
iii. 5 (the chapter under discussion), which, even in the 
English translation is read, " He therefore that ministereth 
/' to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you, doeth 
f he it by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith V^ 
•--for this, however obscurely in its present rendering, points 
to a something termed " the hearing of faith" which em- 
powers its ministers to minister the Spirit, and to work 
miracles. 

The Apostle continues, '' Even as Abraham believed God, 
"and it was accounted to him for righteousness. Kjiow 
'' ye therefore that they which are of faith, the same are the 
'' children of Abraham* And the scripture, foreseeing that 
'' God would justify the heathen through faith, preached 
^'before the gospel unto Abraham, saymgy In thee shall all 
" nations be blessed. So then they which be of faith are 
'^blessed with faithful Abraham," and thus directly con- 
nects the faith of the Christian with the faith of Abraham. 

So also did Christ, accordiQg to St. John viii. 56, in the 
words, "Tour father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: 
" and he saw ity and was glad." But then the faith of Abra- 
ham must be measured by the standard set by Christ and 
set forth by the Apostles. Hence it was not a faith which 
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merely accepted, and held, and professed the truth taught 
by God — ^but, as the history of the patriarch^s life abund- 
antly shows, a submissive faith, a practical faith, a working 
faith — just such a faith, in fine, as Christ and the Apostles 
taught. 

It must be now more than manifest to the reader, that no 
amount of referring from text to text will enable him to 
answer the successive questions which arise, in the process of 
his inquiry, with such an absolute certainty as to preclude 
all further hesitation as to the doctrine involved. Nor is 
this surprising, for the same rule which applies to individual, 
must apply to collective, comprehensive or comparative 
Scripture teaching, so that if an authorized interpreter is 
necessary in the one case, it is, at the least, as necessary in 
the other. In the hands of this interpreter the Scripture 
cannot fail to illuminate itself, and this in such a degree that 
the whole revealed truth will at length stand forth, a sub- 
stantial and consistent unity. But, in unguided hands ques- 
tion will grow out of question, doubt spring from doubt, 
until the truth is distorted and ultimately disappears in a 
mass of inconsistent and even of painfuUy grotesque ab- 
surdities. 

And yet the sifting of one passage by another, even in its 
Anglican dress, will at times prove helpful to the candid 
inquirer, though it may lead him to results the very reverse 
of those he had been trained to expect. For instance, it 
might be said. How can St. Paul, in his epistle to the Gala- 
tians, contrast the indulgent sacramental system of the 
Christian faith with the inflexible severity of the Jewish law, 
without being at variance with the evident sense of what he 
wrote to the Bomans, for there he can be hardly held to 
speak of a system or rule? 

And yet when he exclaims (Bom. i. 16), ^'I am not 

o 2 
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*' asliamed of the gospel of Christ : for it is the power 
*' of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,'* Does 
he not identify ^Hhe Gospel of Christ^' with the Power 
of God ministered through " the Faith of Christ," and thus 
show that in speaking of the gospel he is also speaking 
of the faith of Christ, so that what he says of the one he 
applies to the other ? And does it not thus become manifest 
that the gospel, or glad tidings of Christ, preached by the 
Apostles, was not limited to a declaration of the Incarnation 
of Christ, with the history of his public life and doctrines, 
and an account of his sacrificial Atonement for the sins of the 
world on Mount Calvary — ^which its hearers were required 
to believe — ^but also included the announcement of the 
Christ-provided sacramental application of that atonement 
to the individual penitent soul, as the especial privilege to 
which believers were invited ? or, in other words, that the 
life-giving mission of the Holy Spirit — ^taking shape and 
substance in a living and visible church, working sacra- 
mentally through the Apostles and their successors, formed 
the practical subject and active embodiment of those glad 
tidings ? At any rate it is in the epistle to the Romans (x. 
13-15) that the already quoted passage is found, '^For 
'^ whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
" saved. How then shall they call on him in whom they have 
" not believed ? and how shall they believe in him of whom 
" they have not heard ? and how shall they hear without a 
'^ preacher ? and how shall they preach except they be sent V 
— and does not this point as clearly as language can do to 
the Christian faith as an organized system of teaching ? 

In Heb. x. 36-38, " For ye have need of patience, that, after 
'' ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the promise. 
^^ For yet a little while, and he that shall come will come, and 
" will not tarry. Now the just shall live by faith : but if any 
'' mem draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him," 
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St. PauPs quasi-dictum appears for the third time. But as 
he follows it here by a definition of faith, and then gives a 
long series of examples, taken from the Old Testament, of 
those whose lives had actually been passed in, and sustained 
by faith, it would seem that the Apostle is now speaking of 
faith in the abstract : hence the question wiU naturally arise. 
Does he, then, mean something this time which he did not 
mean on his two previous citations of the same words ? If 
he now teaches that faith alone, irrespective of the conse- 
quences that flow from it, constitutes the just man's claim 
to that life which he is to live hereafter — or even, if he rather 
teaches that faith should be the influence that governed 
men's lives —the impulse that prompted their actions, (since, 
imless it was the source to which all was referred it would 
be impossible for them to do any thing pleasing to God :) 
and then illustrates this teaching by showing how faith had 
been the guiding star of the lives and motive of the actions 
by which all the holy men who had ever lived had pleased 
God, and for which they had been recompensed by him — is 
it likely that he should have previously taught otherwise in 
the same words ? 

It is more than likely, as the reader will shortly be in a 
position to judge for himself. In Bom. i. 1 7, the apostle is 
speaking of the gospel of Christ. In Ga.lat. iii. 11, of the 
faith of Christ, in contradistinction to the works of the 
Jewish law. Whereas in Heb. x. 36-38, he is exhorting 
his readers to patience and perseverance. In the two former 
cases he confirms what he says by the brief citation " The 
just shall live by faith.'' In the latter he quotes the passage 
in full from which those words were taken, adapting it, 
moreover, to his subject by transposing two of the sentences 
in the manner already indicated (p. 171). 

The circumstances and relations, therefore, absolutely 
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differ. He has formerly only made the prophet's words 
sabservient to his parposes. Now^ in addressing those 
familiar with the Hebrew language^ he enters fully into 
his mind^ and draws a parallel between the teaclungs 
which he thus combines. Is not this because he is exhort- 
ing his readers not to cast away their confidence but to live 
in fidih of the coming of Christ — ^the Vision they were 
taught to hope for^ and in which they expected to receive 
their promised great recompense of reward — and this per- 
haps because they were inclining to be disheartened at seeiug 
so many who held that fiedth daily dying without witnessing 
its accomplishment; encouraging them to continue so to 
believe by reminding them how the patriarchs^ prophets and 
others had lived and worked iu faith of the first coming of 
Christ, and had thus, while waiting for it, by the works 
which testified to their faith — for even faith requires a wit- 
ness, or as St. James (ii. 14-26) expresses it "without works 
is dead "• — ^pleased God, though they were not permitted to 
see that first coming in the fiesh ? 

The prophet Habakkuk (ii. 2-4) certainly uses language 
very fittiug to encourage those still looking for the first 
coming of Christ — though perhaps despondent at its long 
delay. His words, as rendered by the translators, are — 
''And the Lobd answered me, and said. Write the vision, 
'' and make it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth 
'* it. For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the 
'' end it shall speak, and not lie : though it tarry, wait for it ; 
'' because it will surely come, it will not tarry. Behold, his 
'' soul which is Ufbed up is not upright in him : but the just 
" shall live by his faifch.'' 

But according to the Septuagint (or Greek translation of 
the Old Testament), and according to St. Paul, as has been 
already explained (p. 172), the last verse should read — 
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'^ And if any mem draw back^ my soul shall have no plea- 
sure in him : but the just shall live by faith ; '' — a very sug- 
gestive fact to those studying the history and science of 
the interpretation of Scripture^ which may even lead the 
reader to ask how he is to know that the whole passage has 
not been equally distorted — that any portion of the Old Testa- 
ment translation is free from sucli misconceived renderings ? 
Another such untrustworthy wording is admitted^ in 
the shape of a various reading which it is acknowledged 
should pass from the Hebrew of the prophet into the 
Greek of the apostle. It is found in the triple utterance 
" The just shall live by his faith/' of the Anglican Old Tes- 
tament : *' The [or my] just shall live in [my] faith/' 
of the Septuagint : and " The just shall live by faith, '' 
of the Anglican New Testament. The facile way in which 
this various reading may have crept (or been introduced) 
into the original text will be at once intelligible to the He- 
braist. He will also, probably, see that the received Hebrew, 
as read in the Jewish Synagogues, truly reproduces the ori- 
ginal, and that it ought to be translated, " The just will Uvo 
m the faith ofit^' — i.e. in the faith that the vision will surely 
be realized, its subject appear in due time. 

The prophet, commanded or inspired by God, urges his 
readers to wait patiently for the realization of ''the Vision,'' 
— to live in the faith of its accomplishment. So also does 
the apostle, in the same words. But he uses these words of 
the expected second coming of Christ, and, in citing so great 
a cloud of witnesses to encourage and strengthen those he is 
addressings shows how these witnesses all died in full faith 
that the promise of God, from time to time renewed, would 
be fulfilled — ^although they, whether living before the time 
of Noah, or of Abraham, or during the occupation of the 
promised land, were not permitted to see the Messiah, to 
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whom this promise related — and thus appeals to his readers 
to be steadfast^ and nnwavering, and run with patience the 
race that is set before them. 

And yet, by one of those subtleties of speech which abound 
in the sacred Scriptures, (perhaps because they are thus fitted 
to connect the unseen with that which is apparent,) the 
abstract faith which the apostle defines, and traces in a quasi- 
genealogical order of spiritual descent, is closely linked with 
the Christian Faith (of which indeed it is the fore-runner) by 
the addition of the article, given to it in the Greek, in ver. 39. 
Nay ! it is the same faith waiting for that better thing — ^the 
sacramental system, which the God-man before he ascended 
into heaven provided. 

The unfortunate method of studying the Greek of the New 
Testament through classical models, rather than through the 
simple but pregnant colloquial style and individual peculiari- 
ties of its, more or less, unlettered authors — of learnedly 
treating the philological structure of the language as though 
it embodied a logical and philosophical system, moulded into 
a strictly grammatical composition ; rather than transmitted 
a psychological reflection of the untrammelled spirit which 
had poured itself out without any regard to the fetters of 
artistic construction or polished diction, — ^has been the instru- 
ment through which the true teaching of the apostle in this 
regard has been clothed in such a perplexing want of clear- 
ness : but this must have been also greatly helped by the 
^^^as^-doctrinal blindness which caused the translators to 
forget that more than one way of reading the words they 
were translating existed, in the Hebrew first, and then in the 
Greek — and, in consequence of this, tempted them only to 
discern the rendering most congenial to their own sentiments 
at the time. 
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And yet they did treat some of the expressions as idiomatic 
•^nay, as energetic idioms, — ^as for instance, the phrase firi 
yivoiTo {me genoito), so often used by St. Paul, which they 
translate " God forbid," although the words say ^^Let it not 
be/' or" It c(mld not be/' 

This idiomatic force, strangely as it subverts the literal 
sense of the phrase, may perhaps express the apostle's 
meaning in such passages as Bom. vi. 1, 2, '' Shall we con- 
^^ tinue in sin, that grace may abound ? God forbid.'' Or 
Eom. vi. 15, ^'What then? shall we sin, because we are 
*' not under the law, but under grace ? God forbid." But 
it is, at the least, doubtful whether it should be always treated 
as an idiom since, in some sentences, the literal value of the 
words seems more appropriate, if not actually necessary. For 
instance Bom. iii. 3, 4, translated — 

" For what if some did not believe ? shall their unbelief 
'^ make the faith of God without effect ? God forbid : yea, let 
'' God be true, but every man a liar;" 
reads more expressively in its final clause, 

'' It could not be, for Ood would be true, even were every 
mem a liar /" 
"While in Bom. iii. 5-7, 

'^ l8 God unrighteous who taketh vengeance f (I speak as 
*' a man) God forbid : for then how shall God judge the world ? 
'^ For if the truth of God hath more abounded through my lie 
'' unto his glory ; why yet am I also judged as a sinner ?" 
the last clauses become much clearer and more forcible in 
the reading, 

'' This could not be : for then how shall Ood judge the world ? 
For if the truth of Ood hath vnore abounded through my lie 
unto his glory y What then ? 3ven I am still [shall neverthe- 
less be] judged as a sinner — " 
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in which a very misleading obscurity disappears. 

Then again, in St. Luke xx. 15, 16, ''What therefore shall 
'' the Lord of the vineyard do unto them ? He shall come 
'' and destroy these husbandmen, and shall give the vineyard 
'' to others. And when they heard it, they said, God 
'' forbid ; " — in order to estimate the true value of this 
exclamation it is necessary to show by whom it was 
uttered. 

Just before speaking the significant parable which it 
follows, Christ had thrown the chief-priests, with the 
scribes and elders, into confusion by meeting their captious 
demand as to the authority under which he acted with a 
searching question which they dared not answer. He then 
addresses the people in the parable. But is it from the 
people that he receives the responsive exclamation he has 
invited ? Surely not ! for their sympathetic impulses would 
have led them to approve of the retributive punishment 
inflicted on the criminal husbandmen. 

It was the chief priests and scribes who uttered it. To whom 
Jesus at once responds ; in his answer showing the application 
of the parable and the animus which had called it forth. These, 
examiniQg the suggested position under its strictly legal 
aspect — ^the only one in their eyes worthy of consideration — 
and reflecting that it would be against the law for the owner 
of the vineyard to take upon himself to administer even retri- 
butive justice upon his own and sole authority, evidently ex- 
claimed, ''It could not be V' Why was this evidently their 
exclamation ? Because they were the chief priests and scribes 
of the Hebrew people. Because they were speaking the 
Hebrew dialect of the time (as also was Christ). Because 
they were teachers under the law, at that moment publicly 
acting with its authority. Is it likely that these would have 
broken the law they were representing by taking God's name 
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in vain,—- wlucli they mnst have done if the idiomatic ren- 
dering ''God forbid *' truly represents the words they uttered ? 
The same holds good of St. Paul, who as a Hebrew convert 
would hardly, even in semblance, have set the example of 
infringing one of the ten Judaic commandments which Chris- 
tianity has adopted. The idiomatic value of the phrase, there- 
fore, as used by the apostle, probably was " Not eo :" though 
sometimes it may bear the interrogative force " Oould it be ?'' 

In Acts xxiii. 1, 2, a striking example is seen of the as- 
sumed lawful, yet adjudged unlawful use of the name of God 
as an invocation in attestation of the truth of a solemn decla- 
ration. The incident is thus related by the translators : — 

''And Paul, earnestly beholding the council, said. Men 
" am^d brethren, I have Hved in all good conscience before 
" God until this day.'' 

Here, in the words rw Obo) {to theo), " before God,'' the 
apostle appeals " to " or declares " by " God, using the ad- 
juration as a solemn oath, with the idiomatic value " as Ood 
is my vdtness/' or " Ood being my judge" And it was be- 
cause he was held to have taken God's name in vain for thus 
using it, without having been called upon to do so by the 
Council, that " the high priest Ananias commanded them that 
stood by him to smite him on the mouth " — ^for this was a 
judicial sentence iu punishment of the offence imputed to the 
apostle ; and the promptitude with which it was passed shows 
how strict was the observance of the law on this head. 

This should have been classed with the unrecognized 
idioms, to be noticed presently. Another recognized idio- 
matic rendering is found in St. John x. 24, " How long dost 
thou make us to doubt ?" or, according to the margin, " How 
long dost thou hold us in suspense ?'^ The literal transla- 
tion of the Greek would be " UntU when the soul of tbs wilt 
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thoH lift wp?*^ OP '' Until when the life of us wilt thou take 

But perhaps one of the most singularly rendered or mis- 
rendered of the colloquial idioms of the New Testament is 
found in St. John ii. 4, ^' Woman, what have I to do with 
thee r *' The Greek, itself only a translation of the words of 
Christ, says ^' What to me cmd to theOy Wonum ?" the idio- 
matic value of which, in answer to the observation ''They 
have no wine,^' evidently is " What is that to us?^* 

There is a strange tendency in the minds of some, misled 
perhaps by the form of the translation, with which alone they 
are acquainted, to distort these words and the epithet 
''Woman'^ with which they are coupled, into a reproof or re- 
buke. Have such persons reflected that it is Jesus who speaks ? 
That he is addressing his Mother ? That the commandment 
'' Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother *' is the law of 
God as well as the Jewish law ? And that words of rebuke — 
of unnecessary and causeless rebuke from a son to his mother 
would have involved a breach of that law ? Ought not this 
episode to be held rather to show the mutual confidence and 
afiection that existed between mother and son ? Should not 
this record of it be regarded as a partial lifting of the veil 
which conceals the hidden relations and familiar intercourse 
of the Holy family ? So viewed it reveals more than a glimpse 
of the inner domestic life at Nazareth, for then in the ap- 
pellation " Woman,'^ uttered as it would have been in the 
Hebrew dialect in which they conversed, which would have 
reproduced the actual Hebrew word, nfi7W, of the scriptural 
narrative, is recognized what at first was, perhaps, a half 
playful, and then became an affectionate, as in the end it 
conveyed a solemn allusion to the address of God to the first 
woman in paradise. Under this aspect it is learnt that the 
Fall of Man and its consequences were constantly before the 
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minds of Jesus and his Mother — so constantly that Jesus 
habitually reminded her, in the term of endearment by 
which he addressed her, of her especial privilege and glorious 
relation to the Fall and Redemption of Man : while she on 
her part shows her full knowledge of his Divine Nature and 
Office when, if even in human impatience, she calls upon him 
to reveal it (prematurely) to the world, in inviting him to 
work his first miracle. 

And yet in thus calling upon him — even should it have 
been in womanly impatience — she used a mother's right. 
Therefore she was obeyed. 

But in thus exercising a mother's right she acted as an 
intercessor between Christ and man» This is a significant 
fact which is too apt to be overlooked. 

While conceding that in ^' the Fall*' woman,— in Eve, the 
natural mother of the human race, mediated between man 
and the typical serpent, it is, unhappily, too common to 
deny that in '' the Redemption " woman, — ^in the person of 
Mary, the mother of Christ, and therefore by adoption of 
Christian man, does or can intercede with her son for his 
brethren. 

Two, assumed to be conclusive, reasons are generally 
urged by objectors to the intercessory power of Mary and 
the saints. (1.) That Christ is the one Mediator between 
God and man ; and therefore that, while other mediation is 
unnecessary, it is derogatory to his sole mediatorial office to 
assume that the saints also have the power of interceding. 
(2.) That in order that the saints maybe enabled to exercise 
their assumed intercessory power, it is necessary that they 
should hear the prayers addressed to them, asking for their 
intercession, or have a ^i^o^i-onmiscience, if not an omnipre- 
sence in that regard — ^which is to impute to them something 
like a divine attribute. 
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Sach objectors, before prononncing against an important 
doctrine which has been and is still held by the larger part 
of Christendom — by the Christian World, it might be said — 
should consider Whether, since Christ now reigns in heaven 
and judges the earth as and for God, his Eternal Father, by 
whom all things have been committed to him, his media- 
torial ofBce is not strictly limited to the earth, and there 
still carried on perpetually in the commemorative sacrifice of 
Christian altars, in which his one and sole great mediatorial 
act continues and will continue to plead between God and 
man until the end of time ? 

If so, — and they are bound to show that this is not the 
case, — since prayers oflfered upon earth are held not to dero- 
gate from this divine mediation, but rather to be a necessary 
supplement to that continuous act — Why should the prayers 
of those members of the communion of the saints who, pre- 
ceding their still militant brethren, are already enjoying the 
beatific vision of God, derogate from the office of Christ ? 
Why should not these, rather, with the angels, plead that 
Christ's mediating blood may continue to cry from the earth 
(not like that of Abel for vengeance, but) for mercy ; and thus 
form in heaven that necessary complement to the mediating 
office of Christ which prayer to Gt)d does upon earth ? 

While— if the unfathomable depths of space teem with 
countless worlds in the midst of which the earth becomes 
comparatively an insignificant point — ^that the sauits should 
be cognizant of all that concerns them on, — that they should 
hear every prayer addressed to them from any and every part 
of the surface of this earth, would not be to possess a divine 
attribute; for — ^What comparison could there be between a 
presence and a knowledge that comprised the Universe and 
one limited to a single point in that Universe, or to so much 
of that point as it pleased God to concede ? 
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, This whole question is one of deputed power— of a branch 
of that deputed power committed by Christ to his church. 
If God's saints know what happens upon earth — ^hear such 
prayers as are addressed to them— it is because they are per- 
mitted or authorized so to do ; and that they may be enabled 
to intercede for their brethren still upon earth (not in super- 
cession of the mediation of Christ — still less in substitution 
for itj but) that the mediation of Christ maybe yet more and 
more efficacious in their behalf. 

Such translations as those last noticed show how com- 
pletely the principle of disregarding the literal value of 
words has been admitted by the translators, when they are 
supposed to bear an idiomatic force. Unfortunately but too 
often this idiomatic force has been overlooked, and great 
obscurity introduced by too closely following a merely 
verbal sense. A good example of this is found in I St. 
Peter iii. 1, 2. 

" Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own hus- 
*' bands ; that, if any obey not the word, they also may without 
''the word be won by the conversation of the wives; while 
" they behold your chaste conversation covpled with fear." 

Here, owing to the non-recognition of the facft that an 
idiomatic use has given an adverbial force, with the sense 
"unwittingly,*' "involuntarily,*' or "in despite of" them- 
selves, to what has been treated as the preposition aviv 
{aneu), as well as through an entire misconception of the 
true relations of the phrase cv ^oj3ai {en phobo) in the sen- 
tence, the sense has been strangely subverted. It is restored 
in the reading — 

" That also if any believe not the word, through the beha^ 
viour of the wives they may be unwittingly won of the word^ 
beholding with reverence your chaste conduct.'^ 
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Another example is discovered only a little further on, 
at vers. 5^ 6 of the same chapter^ which the translators 
render : — 

" For after this manner in the old time the holy women 
" also, who trusted in God, adorned themselves, being in sub- 
^^ jection unto their own husbands : even as Sara obeyed 
" Abraham, calling him lord : whose daughters ye are, as long 
" as ye do well, and are not afraid with any amazement/' 

Here the idiomatic value of trrorifTiv {ptoeain) has been lost 
sight of, and the true relations of the several clauses of the 
passage confused. These are regained in the reading, 

^' For this also, aforetmsy the holy women who I/rusted m 
Ood adorned themselves^ being subject to their own husbands 
(cw Sara, whose children ye were made, obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord) — doing good, am,d not fearing [shrinking 
from] any abasement.^' 

Another instance presents itself in Galat. iii. 10-14. The 
Anglican Bible renders this passage— 

" For as many as are of the works of the law are under the 
'^ curse : for it is written. Cursed is every one that continueth 
'' not in all things which are written in the book of the law 
'' to do them. But that no man is justified by the law in the 
'^ sight of God, it is evident : for. The just shall live by faith. 
" And the law is not of faith : but, The man that doeth them 
" shall live in them. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
" of the law, being made a curse for us : for it is written, 
'' Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree : That the 
" blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles through 
" Jesus Christ ; that we might receive the promise of the 
" Spirit through faith.'' 

But the Greek and Hebrew texts, when idiomatically 
treated, say — 

^' Moreover, as many as are of the works of the law are under 
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a doom ; for it is written, ' Subject to full expiation is every 
one who persevereih not in all the things writtefi in the book of 
the law — to do them.^ Yet that by the law no one is justified 
before Ood is manifest; for, ^ The just of faith will live,^ But 
the law is not of faith, but ' The man doing these things will 
Uve by them.* Christ ransomed us from the doom of the law^ 
submitting to the penalty in our stead — {for it is written, 
' Every one hung upon the wood [gibbet] hath expiated in full *) 
'^that the blessing of Abraham might be unto the Oentiles 
in Christ Jesus — that we might receive the mission of the 
Spirit through the faith** — 

in which a far clearer and jaster sense is gained. In the 
same way^ only a few verses further on^ Galat. iii. 19^ is 
made to say 

" Wherefore then serveth the law ? It was added because 
'' of transgressions^ till the seed should come to whom the 
''promise was made ; and it was ordained by angels in the 
" hand of a mediator*^ — 

in which a vicious construction has been added to an idiom- 
atic misconception. These are corrected in the renderings 

'* Why, therefore, was the law ? It was established 6e- 
ca/use of i/ransgressions, until that the seed (concerning whom 
had been promised) should come — am,nounced by angels-^ 
with the hand [power or office] of a mediator** 

But one of the most remarkable mistranslations resulting 
from the non-recognition of the idiomatic use of a word is 
found in Gralat, iv. 26. Commencing with ver. 21 the trans- 
lators read this passage^ 

" TeU me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
"hear the law ? For it is written, that Abraham had two 
'' sons, the one by a bond maid, the other by a free woman^ 
'' But he who was of the bond woman was bom after the 
'' flesh; but he of the free woman was by promise. Which 

p 
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"things are an allegory: for these are the two covenants; 
" the one from the Mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage^ 
'' which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, 
'' and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in bond- 
'^ age with her children. But Jerusalem which is above is 
" free, which is the mother of us all/' 

The unrecognized idiom on the mistranslation of which 
this reading rests is found in the phrase ti Sb avw (e de ano), 
which is in apposition to the phrase fiia fiev fmda men, ver. 24) 
— ^the respective values being *' the one indeed,'' and " but the 
other," — as will at once appear in the coirected translation, 

'' The which things a/re allegorical^ for these a/re the two 
cove/nKmts — ^the one^ indeedy made on Mount Sinai, unto 
bondage {the which is Agar-— for the Mount Svnaiy in AroMa, 
is Agar; am,d she am^swereth to Jerusalem, as it now is, for 
she was in bondage, with her child/ren) : but the other, made 
at Jerusalem, is free : which is the mother of us alU* 

It is possible, however, that this idiom was used to signify 
at the same time, and in a single utterance that the other, 
or second, was the higher of the two covenants, or above 
its predecessor; and that it was from above, because Christ 
came down from heaven and assumed the nature of man 
that he might establish it and seal it with his blood. Such 
a motived use of a highly expressive but uncommon idiom, 
would be quite in harmony with the character and genius of 
the sacred writings, and may have been much more fre- 
quently adopted than is generally believed : but this admis- 
sion, even as a mere possibility, introduces another and 
very grave element of uncertainty to the would-be-gram- 
matical interpreter of the Scriptures; and, since it was 
motived, shows that there must have been a reason for this 
uncertainty. Cau it have been that supernatural truths 
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Vrere thus purposely partially veiled in guoai-natural expres- 
sions in order to try the faith and obedience of the members 
of Christ's kingdom, by allowing those to find an excuse 
for disobedience who, rejecting the authority of its ruler, 
search for such an excuse under the guidance of a private 
judgment, which they claim to be human reason ? 

Did such a class exist it is evident that its members, 
while clinging to the name of Christ because that name 
is inseparably interwoven with modem civilization and has 
become the symbol of enlightened progress throughout the 
world, would shrink from the doctrine he inculcated and 
the discipline he prescribed whenever these thwarted their 
inclinations, were distasteful to their appetites or curbed 
their passions. Forgetting the covenant each one entered 
into at baptism, when the pledge is given (in virtue of 
the faith then bestowed, in consideration of the helps pro- 
mised, and in return for the fruits assured to those who 
persevere) ^^to renounce the devil and all his works, the 
world and all its pomps, the flesh and all its temptations'' 
—they would seek to build for themselves, or gladly re- 
tain, a giAOsi-Christianity, which rested upon isolated pas- 
sages of the Scripture suitable for the purpose, — ^under which 
they could skilfully harmonize the possession and enjoyment 
of the pleasures, and even of the pomps of this world 
(which they would regard as proper objects of ambition,) 
with the prospect of future happiness in the next. 

And yet no system can be more pernicious, more mis- 
leading than this only too common one of dislocating selected 
texts from their context and thus giving them the force of 
doctrinal maxims ; for then to the uninstructed, and some- 
times even to those who ought to know better, they are apt 
to convey a sense very different from, and possibly the exact 

p 2 
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contrary to that in which they were written. Under thia 
system the words of Christ, '' And ye shall know the truth* 
and the truth shall make you free (St. John viii. 32)/' have 
been distorted by those who appeal to them in justification 
of their own rejection of the claims of the church to teach 
and feed his flock — as though the freedom thus promised 
could have been emancipation from the yoke he had himself 
imposed in the doctrine, discipline and authority he had 
seen fit to establish ! It is transparently evident that the 
truth Christ spoke of here was the truth he had himself 
taught, and the inculcation of which he committed to 
his church. This truth was to make his disciples free, if 
they persevered in it — but, free from what ? From sin ; as 
he goes on to say, and as his church teaches : but not free 
from the pledges required and given at baptism, the faithful 
observance of which, by impressing a bondage on mere flesh 
and blood, guarantees to it that freedom from the guilt of 
sin which Christ promised, and thus alone secures admission 
to that kingdom of God which is not of this world. 

In a similar maimer St. Paul's dicta on the mutual rela- 
tions of faith and works have been distorted — as though he 
spoke of christian works. The due performance of these, in 
a measure proportioned to the individual strength, ability, or 
opportunity, or at least the wiU, intention and desire so to 
perform them, which is indeed a spiritual performance, is 
absolutely necessary, in order that each may please God ; as 
the whole teaching of Christ abundantly shows. It was the 
works of the Jewish law that the apostle of the Gentiles con- 
demned : and these all Christians join with him in rejecting. 
The Anglican Bible shows this most distinctly, as indeed the 
comparison of Heb. xi. with St. James ii. will render evident : 
for here, the very examples (or some of them) which St. Paul 
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cites to illustrate the operation of faith, and show that without 
faith it is impossible to please God, St. James advances as 
instances of works, and to prove that faith without works is 
dead. Thus each apostle always throws light upon the 
meaning of the other; and thus it is learnt that in the 
teachings of all that consistent whole, which in the hands of 
its authorized exponent and interpreter points to the founda- 
tions and framework of the faith, is to be found. 

Certain important premisses have now been established ; 
and a point has been reached at which it is possible to gather 
the scattered elements of Bible-Dif&culties, through the 
groups in which they have be^n classed, into a single focus, 
and, from the condensed light thus drawn from and reflected 
on them, confidently determine their teaching value. Thus, 

I. As to the state of the text. 

1. It is confessed by the learned that the original Greek 
text has been long lost. 

2. It is proved that the various readings, which embody 
the irrefutable evidence of a cloud of witnesses to this grave 
fact, involve important doctrinal diflFerences. 

3. It has been shown that the preserved texts have been 
corrupted by omissions, additions, and alterations : the work 
of scribes who had misconceived or wilfully perverted the 
true sense of the manuscripts they were copying. 

4. This corruption is in some passages of such a cha- 
racter, and reaches such an extent, as to amount to a com- 
plete disorganization of the text. 

5. This evident disorganization very suggestively points, 
in some cases, to translation from another language as its 
possible cause. Then 

II. As to the reading of the Greek text, it is admitted, 
1. That the earlier Greek manuscripts are not punc- 
tuated. 
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2. That they are not divided into words or sentences j 
but flow on as continuous lines of letters. 

3. That they have but few marks to distinguish divisions 
into sections or paragraphs. 

4. That the terminal words of the short lines in which 
they are written are divided in an irregular manner, to be 
continued in the following line, without any apparent rule or 
guide : so that the lines commonly commence and finish with 
the fragment of a word. 

5. That many of the words are written in contracted 
forms, so as to be rather word -signs. 

6. That parenthetical passages are not distinguishable 
from the even flow of the text, the sense of which they never- 
theless interrupt. 

7. That some quotations are written as though they 
formed an original part of the text in which they are found, 
which, as others (generally those taken from the Jewish scrip- 
tures) are indicated by the words of the context, has caused 
those not so distinguished to be regarded as integral portions 
of that text. 

Hence, that the Greek text may be read with facility, it 
is necessary, 

1. To divide the unbroken lines into their constituent 
words. 

2. To write out the contracted word-signs in full. 

3. To break up the thus treated text into sections, 
paragraphs and sentences. 

4. To punctuate it. 

5. To enclose ascertained parentheses in brackets. 

6. To include recognized quotations between inverted 
commas. 

But each of these steps is a teaching process, requiring 
previous knowledge for its correct performance. 
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m. As to the translation of the Greek text — 

1. Difficulties arise through the varied meanings of 
certain important words, which unfortunately for translators 
make them suitable vehicles for conveying sometimes ex- 
tremely diverse doctrinal senses. 

2. This characteristic of these words is calculated to 
lead to misconception of the writer^s sense in using them. 

3. It can also be nmde subservient to motived misinter- 
pretations. 

4. Conciseness in diction often obscures the sense of 
the text. 

5. Eedundancy of expression as often causes the con- 
struction to be involved. 

6. Grammatical rules are utterly inadequate to solve 
such linguistic problems or puzzles ; because 

7. The same passages yield various grammatical read- 
ings. 

8. The varied meanings of the same words, and various 
grammatical readings of the same passages, suggest the 
possible presence of a mystical or oracular element in such 
passages, under which a natural significance veils a spiritual 
and prophetic sense. But then, the non-recognition of this 
aptitude of the text may lead, 

9. To the mis-apprehension of a wholly natural sense, 
by giving it a partial or entire spiritual aspect. Or, 

10. To the mis-apprehension of a wholly spiritual sense, 
by giving it a partial or entire natural aspect. Or again, 

11. To the mis-apprehension of a blended, or alternate 
spiritual and natural sense, by giving the passage a wholly 
natural or a wholly spiritual aspect, as the case may be. 

But only an instructed teacher — one fully conversant 
with the true doctrine of Christ in all its aspects, can avoid 
these sources oi error. 
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IV. As regards the doctrine of the New Testament, It 
has been shown, 

1.. That it is impossible for an uninstructed person to 
extract dogmatic teaching from it with certainty. 

2. That it is equally impossible for an nninstracted 
person to extract moral teaching from it with certainly. 

3. That the words of Christ have not been transmitted 
in it with a nniform and absolute certainty. 

Hence only an infallible interpreter can teach with 
absolute certainty the faith and morals deducible from the 
letter of the New Testament, and the words of Jesus Christ. 
Further, 

V. The determination of the Canon of Scripture, (by which 
act the inspired were separated from the apocryphal books,) 
as the act of this infallible teacher proves that it claimed to 
be — ^while the acceptance of the Canon it established shows 
that it was recognized as — the authorized and duly com- 
missioned teacher. But then, on the other hand, 

VI. The marked contradictions that exist between the 
statements of the several writers on certain points, as well as 
some other notable indications in their writings, may be held 
to mark the limits of their inspiration and infallibility — and 
with these to indicate the sphere of infallible action of the 
living and infallible teacher — as far as the imperfect judg- 
ment of man may be able to measure the same. 

Vil. It further appears that all translations are motived, 
or made with a special object, — those of the teacher being 
based on the doctrine committed to it ; while all others are' 
more or less, moulded by the opinions they have been issued 
to sustain. 

Vin. It has been, moreover, fully shown, 

1 . That the Anglican Bible rests on a compromise, under 
which, for reasons, certain interpretations were adopted, — 
certain others rejected. 
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2. That it therefore, in reality, reflects a balance of the 
human opinions of its translators, ^and not the inspired sense 
of the written word. 

3. That these translators were incompetent as well as 
prejudiced men. 

4. That their translation was motived, or the result of a 
prejudgment of the doctrinal issues sought to be decided by it. 

5. Because it draws distinctions not found in the Greek 
text. 

6. Because it conceals distinctions that exist in that text. 

7. And yet it has been conclusively established that it 
is not possible to determine doctrinal or moral questions 
from it. 

IX. As to the doctrinal scope of the New Testament, it 
has been shown, 

1. That it was written for and addressed to instructed 
Christians. And therefore the teaching being the most 
instructed body of Christians, it is evident 

2. That the original and true function of the New 
Testament was to guide the teachers, by reminding them of 
that which they had beeu taught. 

From a careful consideration of these premisses, — each 
of which has been supported by clear testimony drawn from 
a very cloud of witnesses, — and of the results which neces- 
sarily flow from them, the teaching value of the difficulties of 
the Bible becomes unmistakeable. For, 

First It is manifest that the Scriptures, whether in 
their quasi-ongmsl or translated forms, speak with no cer-> 
tain voice. 

Second. It is as manifest that a true teaching can only 
be drawn from them with certainty by a previously instructed 
reader. 

Third. It is equally evident that this previously in-* 
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fitructed reader can only draw the certainiy lie holds from a 
certainly instracted^ that is to say^ a duly commissioned or 
authorized teacher. 

Hence the first great lesson derived from an unprejudiced 
study of the New Testament is this^ That it can only teach 
true doctrine when interpreted by a duly commissioned 
teacher ; and that this teacher^ to impart certaruiy to doc* 
trine must be infaUible in utterance. 

The second great lesson drawn &om this way of examiiL* 
ing the Bible is this. That, since it is held to be a divinely 
inspired book, the teacher authorized and commissioned to 
expound it must be a divinely inspired teacher. 

The third great lesson taught by the premisses estab- 
lished is this. That this duly commissioned, divinely inspired 
and infallible teacher asserted and exercised a supreme right 
over the Scriptures in determining the Canon, and thus sepa- 
rating the inspired from the uninspired books. 

The fourth great lesson inseparable from this way of 
viewing the subject is this. That the Bible or written Word 
of God, cannot be legitimately severed from the unwritten 
Word, or teaching of its duly commissioned, divinely inspired 
and infallible interpreter. 

The fifth great lesson indicated by this aspect of tho 
whole question is this. That, just as a large body of writings 
that had long been held in reverence by the christian world 
was recognized as apocryphal on its rejection from the Canon 
of Scripture by the duly commissioned and divinely inspired 
teacher, so must all translations condemned by that teacher 
be equally regarded as spurious or corrupt Scriptures. 

The sixth great lesson resulting from this position is 
this. That all doctrine resting solely upon translations con- 
demned by the duly commissioned and divinely inspired 
teacher must be regarded as unscriptural. 
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A seventh great lesson can also be discerned^ for^ since 
the authority and inspiration of the teacher must be similar 
in character^ so ought it also to be equal in degree to that 
of the original writers of the New Testament Scriptures, 
through whom it was communicated. Hence any limitation 
which can be shown to have circumscribed the authority and 
inspiration of the one must be still actually circumscribing 
the authority and inspiration of the other. 

This naturally recalls the questions so long left in abey- 
ance^ What are the relations of the imperfect understanding 
of man to the prompting inspirations of God ? — of the faUible 
human instrument to its un-erring divine guide, — ^in the 
inspired communications, or revelations from God to man f 
For the true answers to these questions, were they attain- 
able, would unveil the real character and scope of the inspi- 
ration and authority as well of the unwritten as of the 
written Word. 

In considering these questions through such light as the 
study of the sacred Scriptures seems to throw upon them, 
it must be remembered that the conclusions upon which any 
or all inferential deductions on this important subject rest, 
are, as has been already fully shown, drawn from inaccurate 
copies of non-original documents, which have evidently 
passed through many vicissitudes and undergone weU- 
marked and characteristic changes : so that, even under the 
view that the lost originals were written in Greek, no certain 
results can be drawn from such uncertain premisses — ^while, 
if the Greek of any indeterminate portion is, as there is 
good reason to beKeve, only a translation of what was at 
least thought out, if not actually written in another tongue-^ 
the possibility that errors may have crept into the text is 
greatly increased. Hence it cannot be positively affirmed 
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that any of the actual or apparent contradictions^ or other 
indications of fallibility now fonnd in the New Testament 
always existed and were of apostolic origin. It can be 
affirmed^ howeyer^ that^ according to the Scriptnres as they 
have been preserved and transmitted^ and are now read^ 
the several apostles implicated are made responsible for 
them: and therefore it cannot be denied that whether 
through defects of memory or inaccurate information^ they 
are held by the Scriptures to have erred in matters of 
historical fact. Moreover it is recorded of St. Paul— who 
admits (I Cor. ix. 20.'22)— 

'' And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
'' gaiQ the Jews ; to them that are under the law, as under the 
'' law, that I might gain them that are under the law; to them 
^^ that are without law, as without law, (being not without law 
'' to God, but under the law to Christ,) that I might gain them 
'' that are without law. To the weak became I as weak, that 
'^ I might gain the weak : I am made all things to all men, 
^^ that I might by all means save some " — 
that he consented to dissemble (Acts xxi. 20-27) in 
order to deceive the Jewish converts at Jerusalem and make 
them think that he fulfilled, and therefore enforced on his 
Gentile converts, the obligations of the Jewish law. And 
then again St. Paul testifies (Gralat. ii. 11-14) that St. 
Peter fell into a not dissimilar error, in affirming of him that 
having disregarded the Jewish discipline while with Gentile 
converts alone, he resumed it on the arrival of Jews, and 
then sought to impose it on the Gentile Christians. It is 
therefore undeniable that the New Testament witnesses to 
apostolical errors in discipline of a grave character; and 
•similarly to apostolical errors in the narration of historical 
facts. 

This is an important conclusion, for it at once shows that 
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the inspiration of its writers, and consequently of Scriptui'e, 
lias limits beyond which its influence does not reach. These 
limits, whatever they may be, and how- and when-ever 
they may be established, are also and necessarily the limits 
of their authority ; and at the same time the limits of the 
inspiration and authority of the apostles and their succes- 
sors — ^that is to say, of the teacher appointed by Christ. 

The manner in which the supernatural acts through the 
natural in what is called inspiration, or the nature and 
character of the temporal mission of the Holy Spirit of 
God, may be, in a measure, appreciated through such limi- 
tations and reservations as are deducible from the Scriptures, 
and from the observed working of God in man. 

It would appear to be, at least in part, the design of God 
to raise humanity, by the agency of human nature, from ihe 
degradation into which it has fallen. But, since it was impos- 
sible for human nature of itself to do this, it became 
necessary that Gt)d should act more directly in and through his 
instrument, and thus aid the great work he was carrying on. 

In the Incarnation the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity took unto himself the nature of man, in order that 
hv/mcm natv/re might in hint' atone for its fall, and rise to its 
highest excellence^ as an exem/plar for all how excellence was to 
be rea>ched. 

In the temporal mission of the Holy Spirit of God, the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity acts in and through 
man — always, however, with the same end in view — to do in, 
for, and by mam, what man ccmnot do of himself alone. 

Now what man cannot do of himself alone (whatever 
some may affirm to the contrary) is, raise himself spiritually 
and morally. All that he can do is, (within certain limits) 
promote his natural well-being, and attain to a proportionate 
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amount of material adyancement and intellectual progress* 
Bnt^ in saying tliis^ is not the scope of the temporal mission 
of the Holy Spirit defined ? Does he not limit his action 
to what is necessary for the regeneration of humanity, 
spiritually and morally — ^to aiding man to do what he cannot 
do for himself alone, leaving what he can do — ^the develop- 
ment of intellect and the advancement of knowledge, 
scientific and other, as a channel through which he can of 
himself exercise and mature the natural faculties with which 
he has been endowed ? 

If this is so, then the very mistakes of the apostles, as 
well as the subjects which they have left untouched, are 
instructive : for, while these remind their disciples that the 
Holy Spirit in using them for his purposes did not preserve 
them from falling into error when his ends were not 
implicated, — ^not even though the example given and the 
disciplinary training proposed for the growing Christian 
body were thus weakened in force, — ^Do they not also show 
that facts and sciences outside the range of their mission 
were outside the range of their teaching, and not subject to 
their authority: and therefore that the Christian tieacher, 
necessarily infallible and supreme in faith and morals^ 
is limited in its teaching office to the spiritual guid- 
ance of man (even here being only unerring within the 
pre-indicated range of action of the Holy Spirit, whose 
mouthpiece it is— that is in what is indispensable to the 
spiritual and moral progress of man), leaving his material 
advance, in as far as it does not contravene his spiritual 
progress, to his own intellectual and rational efforts ? 

Such a view will appear to the unreflecting to narrow the 
range of the authority of the apostles, while contracting this 
field of the inspiration of the Scriptures. Regarding it 
through their own limited modes of thought they will 
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perhaps exclaim. But this amounts to a denial of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible I Have these ever considered the 
meaning of the words " Verbal Inspiration/' and the 
real character of the truth conveyed by that term ? This 
may well be doubted, if they think it is intended to convey 
the teaching that the letter of Scripture has been so 
influenced by the Divine afflatus that every sentence and 
word of the text of the original, (and of a translation, in so 
far as the translation fairly represents that original,) is 
inspired. 

One of the good results of the modern school of critical 
inquiry has been to place beyond doubt that some portions 
of the Bible convey mis-apprehensions, and therefore are mis- 
representations, of the truth j and thus to show that such a 
theory of verbal inspiration is utterly untenable, seeing that 
it involves the admission that statements which are not 
substantially true may yet have been inspired. 

In order to gain a reasonable theory of the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures it is necessary to consider this aspect 
of the subject through the intention of God in the Mission 
of the Spirit, as far as that intention has been revealed to 
man. This has been already briefly noticed, and certain 
limitations indicated which very suggestively point to the 
true scope of this mission, in the object it seeks to eflect. 
The Holy Spirit, working in the world through human 
instruments, is the teacher of faith and morals — the unerring 
guide of man to all that it is necessary for him to believe amd 
dOf that he may attain to the end of the faith — the sanctifi- 
cation of his soul. Hence in the written word he guided 
the writers, (1) In their, so to say, difiused teachings of 
doctrine, by preserving them from error. (2) In their 
condensed definitions of doctrine, by suggesting to their 
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minds the words which in their full sense comprised the 
expansive teaching he intended to convey. 

Thus considered the divine afflatus from which the inspi- 
ration of the Scripture flowed is found to have a distinct 
relation to the human agents through which it acted — ^the 
resultant inspiration bearing a twofold aspect. The rela- 
tion to the human agents or instruments^ is simple and intel- 
ligible. These were not rendered passive machines, incapable 
of writing anything erroneous, but continued, in virtue of 
their fallible human nature, liable to the ordinary mistakes to 
which that nature is exposed — and yet, even while so liable, 
they were guided to the delivery of infallible truth when 
speaking of those things which it is necessary that man 
should know, and believe, and practise. The twofold aspect 
of the resultant inspiration thus gained is this — that the 
Scriptures, as delivered by their writers, though possibly not 
without mistakes in their unimportant historical or narrative 
statements, are, when rightly understood, absolutely free 
from error in their delivery of all that sets forth the ground- 
work of faith j and while thus infallible in their teaching 
utterances embody the leading truths of Christicmiiy in certcdn 
significant and highly expressvve wards. Hence the Scrip- 
tures should be regarded as a collection of possibly fallible 
documents which contain infallible doctrinal statements of 
the highest value, endowed with a power of development and 
adaptation to the growing spiritual perceptions and disci- 
plinary needs of man, through the vnherent egiypansive doctrinal 
sense of the fundamental words of these infallible utterances. 

Under this comprehensive aspect of the subject the verbal 
inspiration of the Scripture, as distinguished from the inspi- 
ration which guided its doctrinal statements, would appear 
to be this, — That the teaching words of the text, while 
namin^g the doctrines taught, or the principles, qualities, aqt^^ 
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or things enjoined or condemned, m the various meanings of 
the several naming words define the wider doct/rinal sense that 
is to be inculcated — that is to say, that in virtue of this inspi- 
ration the teaching words of holy writ, from being mere 
arbitrary representative signs, become living though silent 
voices which ca/a be made to speak a/nd teach when interrogated 
rightly. 

This selection — this inspired selected use of expressive 
words to embody the teachings of God, is the characteristic 
feature of the sacred Scriptures as a whole, and of the New 
Testament as their culmination. Hence illustrations of it 
abound. Thus, it must have been often observed by the 
reader of the Greek Testament that three verbs, fiiTafieXofiai 
{metant'elomai) , /icrajSaXXo) {metdballo), sxidfiBtavoEw {metanoeo) , 
are used in it to indicate that form of change of mind which 
accompanies the recognition of error, or the acknowledgment 
of wrong-doing, and is expressed by the word ^^ repentance.^' 
If his mind has dwelt upon this fact, and he has not regarded 
them as absolutely synonymous, he has probably considered 
that they are calculated to throw light upon each other, and 
then (acting upon the minimizing principle which governs 
ordinary definitions), on finding that one of the three, 
fiBTafieXoiJLai (metamelomai), merely signifies the act of dis- 
placement — ^as of one thought by another, he comes to the 
conclusion that the act of repentance is simply a change of 
mind. 

And yet, if he considers this act of the change of mind 
through the circumstances under which the several verbs 
have been used in the Greek Testament, he will find that 
/LC€ra|3aXXo/Lia€ {metaballomai) appears but once (Acts xxviii. 
6), and really signifies ''change of mind, opinion or be- 
lief,'' but without any further sentiment. That furafieXofiai 
{metamelomai) is used six times (St. Matth. xxi. 29, 32, 
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xxvii. 3, II Corinth vii. 8, t^^J^ce, Heb. vii. 21)— on each 
occasion expressing '^ change of mind*' it is tme, but change 
of mind with the addition of sorrow — in St. Matth. xxi. 32, 
being applied by Christ as a reproach. The sorrow, how- 
ever, which it includes and expresses is not true sorrow, the 
sorrow accompanied by grief, as in Xuttcw {lupeo), but regret 
and self-reproach originating in the expected consequences 
of the act repented of. While fjuravotto {metcmoeo) and the 
noun fiiTavoia {metanoia) are employed in all other passages, 
where the doctrine of repentance is inculcated. The mean- 
ing of this verb has been already (p. 37) shown (through the 
noun) to be '' change of mind,*' plus ^' true sorrow,*' plvs 
'' resolution of amendment of life," plios at least '' the desire to 
undo," as far as possible, " the consequences of past miscon- 
duct." Hence, in its doctrinal sense, it is not a mere synonym 
of ^^ conversion," but embodies in itself the characteristic 
marks, and declares the resultant consequences or fruits, of 
that conversion or change which it expresses collectively in 
its two condensed meanings ^^ repentance " and ^'penance." 
And it may well be beUeved that it was for this reason, and 
because it taught in and of itself this comprehensive doctrine, 
that it was selected and used by the apostles, acting under 
the suggestion or inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to specify 
the doctrine they preached. 

So striking is this principle of the selection of words for 
particular purposes in holy writ that sometimes what seems, 
according to human views, to be a less suitable word is 
chosen to convey an idea when a more suitable one is at 
hand, and this apparently without any reason. An instance 
of this kind wiU at once suggest itself to the reader in the 
Greek. word SiaOtiKti {(UathSkS), used in the sense *' cove- 
nant," for which (rvvdriKri {sunthSkS) is the proper word. 
Why the authors of the Septuagint version translated the 
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Hebrew iTn:2 {berith) SiaOriKri [diatMki) instead of ovvOTt^Kti 
{sunihShi) has never been satisfactorily explained. Why 
the writers of the New Testament adopted this word as the 
fitting substitute for, or representative of the original Hebrew 
is as difficult to understand : for that they did this merely 
because they found that it had been so used by the Greek 
translators is no reason at all, seeing that they are held to 
have written under inspiration. The sense, again, in which 
Christ spoke — as represented by this word, when he insti- 
tuted the sacrament of the holy eucharist, is as little ap- 
parent ; for the remote and arbitrary rendering '^ will *' or 
*^ testament,*' which the translators of the Greek give to it, 
is not the sense in which it is used in the Bible, and seems 
to have been adopted by them because they were unwilling 
to represent God (although the Jewish Scriptures clearly do 
so) as making '^a compact'^ or ^^conditional agreement 
with man, and therefore changed the meaning of the word 
into that of an arrangement, ordering, disposition, or plan. 

The divine plan or design for the redemption, regenera- 
tion, and sanctification of man is undoubtedly set forth in 
^^the first and second covenant," and forms the subject 
of " the Old and New Testament.'' The use of the word 
SiaOriKri [diathihe) — ^which represents but does not translate 
n>"i:i (B'rith) — to designate either, and both of these cove- 
nants severally and respectively shows, (1) That it was se- 
lected for its purpose; and then, (2) That each of these 
(Hebrew and Greek) words has a relative doctrinal significance 
which cannot be learnt from its arbitrary and technical or 
mere verbal sense- This doctrinal significance, moreover^ 
embodies the true scriptural sense, otherwise confessedly 
unknown^ But this scriptural sense, owing to its being 
concealed beneath the verbal, becomes a true spiritual 

sense, which requires an interpreter to elicit and declare it. 

q2 
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Hence the selection and adoption of a word to designate an 
act not expressed by its natural meaning, becomes an in- 
spired act — its veiled or spiritual and therefore true scrip- 
tural doctrinal sense, an inspired sense : and it is in this act 
and this sense that a verbal inspiration of the letter will be 
ultimately reconciled with the acknowledged and undeniable 
errors of an accepted as Divine Scripture. 

This veiled spiritual and inspired and therefore divine 
sense it is the province of the authorized teacher and inter- 
preter of the Scriptures to interpret and declare. But every 
instructed man will be able to seek it for himself in the root- 
meanings of the several original iuspired words — ^remem- 
bering, however, that he cannot be sure of his results until 
they have been submitted to and approved by this divinely 
appointed teacher and guide. 

In order to penetrate the veil which conceals the doc- 
trinal, spiritual or scriptural sense of the word SiaOriKti {dia^ 
thiM) under its natural meaning, it will be necessary to con- 
sider its root derivations, as well intrinsically as in their 
relations to the root derivations of the original Hebrew 
word n*»ns. 

This Hebrew word, considered as a noun, says '' re-as- 
surance ; '^ thus indicating the act it designates ba the re- 
newal of a previous promise or pledge, and linking it with 
the promises given to Noah and Adam. The act designated^ 
considered as a substantive act (1) Through its operations, 
is "to selecf and "engender'' unto God; "to sever '* 
from the world; "to set apart'' as "chosen," and "to 
nourish." (2) Through its method, is "to train" and disci- 
pline — " in obedience " and "submission" "by servitude" 
even "unto bondage" — "in self-denial" and "suflTer- 
ing" "by self-sacrifice" even "unto self-immolation.*' 
(3) Through its instrument, is " to warn " and "intimidate '* 
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by ''threats^' of punishment for breaches of its obligations. 
This act, farther considered as a means, was preparatory, 
transitional and representative — ^prefiguring something to 
come after. While in its spiritual relations it was prophetic, 
not only fore-shadowing, but actually declaring before-hand 
the leading characteristics of that something to come — to 
regenerate, nourish and sanctify. 

Thus viewed a deeper spiritual sense appears, for while 
the re-assurance it gives is of the promised Messiah : while 
the preparation it sets forth is for his coming : while that 
which it prefigures is the living body of Christ — ^the Church 
militant on earth; it at the same time scarcely veils the 
revelation that this Messiah, this object of so much solicitude 
to God and man, is to be '^the Begotten" of God and 
"Kansomer" of man: that his followers are to be ^^the 
chosen : " that he will '^ graft " them into his own body, and 
" nourish " them with his own flesh. 

The doctrinal teaching of the divine promise given to, 
and covenant made with Abraham — ^the specific details of 
which, as narrated in their proper place in holy writ, form 
the basis of the Mosaic law and the subject of the declara- 
tions of the prophets — shows the substance, so to say, of 
that of which the Greek word Sm&iyKii (diathSJcS), which 
represents but does not translate IV"^^, here declares the 
relation. In dianOrim {diatithermj " I set through, or across," 
" I set," ^^ do " or ^' realize ") this relation is shown to define 
*' transference," as regards the instrument, — "fulfilment," 
as regards the promise — and '^ completion " or '* compliste- 
ness," as regards the object. 

This transference, however, carries with it the doctrinal 
sense of the Hebrew, and combines or identifies it with the 
doctrinal sense of the Greek. Hence, what is taught by the 
Hebrew is also taught by the Greek, and, further, interpreted 
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by it. This is important as regards the doctrinal sense of 
SiaOifiKri {diatheki), as used by Christ in the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist. It is true he, in a guosi-natural significance, 
first applies it to his Church, which he thus designates '^ the 
new institution '' or '^ establishment ; '' committing to it 
his '^ parting-gift '* or ^^ legacy,^' if legacy it must be. 
But he also, and in the same word, styles the sacrament 
he is founding ^^ the new institution/' In this sacrament 
he gave, as he himself declared, his body and blood to 
his apostles, imparting this gift through the conse- 
crated elements of bread and wine. He moreover charged 
them to repeat this solemn act in commemoration of him ; 
and later, to feed his flock. 

If what has been already said be true, therefore, the 
doctrinal sense of ZiaOr\Ki^ {diathSM) in this regard will re- 
produce the scriptural doctrine of this, to the Christian, most 
precious sacrament. Yet, again, a natural sense will first 
appear even here — Siarc0t)/xe {diatithemi) once more saying 
"set for,'* and thus showing that the sacrament is '^a 
pledge'^ unto man, just as Christ was himself to be ^^set" 
(upon the cross or " pledged *') for him, as his "surety*' 
and "bondsman '' unto God. The true spiritual significance, 
however, is S09n discerned : for. What is Sia [did) but trans ? 
What TiOrifii {tithemi/' 1 set/' " place,'' " found," " establish," 
or "set under") but suhsto, the verbal exponent of the 
" substance " of metaphysicians ; which, philosophically and 
scholastically considered, is the foundation of or underlies 
the elements of matter through which alone, scientifically 
viewed, it is brought into sensuous relations with man? 
Hence the Greek word Scadf}Ki} {dmthShS), passing through 
the Latin, is at once translated and reproduced by the word 
tra/nS'Suhstantiation^ which thus declares the doctrine it has 
at once veiled and transmitted — which is found to be a 
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realization of the pledge or promise given by God to 
Abraham, that the Messiah, the Begotten of God, would 
nourish his disciples with his own substance — his flesh and 
his blood. 

Under this doctrinal aspect the reason why avvOriKri 
{sunthSke} was rejected, and SiaOriKri {diathSM) selected (by 
the Holy Spirit) to represent the Hebrew r\*»n:i, is at once 
seen, for trvvOriKri [swatMhi) says ^' consubstantiation.^' 
Hence it was rejected because " consubstantiation *' was not 
the doctrine to be communicated, but '^ transubstantiation,'* 
as declared by the word (primarily suggested by the Holy 
Spirit to the Greek translators of the Septuagint version, 
because subsequently to represent that) used by Christ at 
the institution of this sacrament. 

It is owing to this element in the Holy Scriptures that 
they have been called '^ the Oracles of God,'' for, in this way 
oracular utterances of a mystical, spiritual and prophetic 
character have been delivered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
true meaning of these can only be declared by the authorized 
interpreter. 

In this way truths may have been veiled until the right 
time for their revelation has arrived. In this way doctrines 
have certainly been withheld from those who fail to realize 
that faith is the witness, not of things seen and understood, 
hut of things unseen, yet known and recognized through tJie 
pledge cmd promise on which they rest. 

The just indicated inspired selection and use of certain 
expressive words for particular purposes, as well as their 
suitability for the purposes to which they have been adapted 
—owing to their capacity for embodying teachings from 
God, to be subsequently disclosed for the clearer instruction 
of man, — displays a succession of remarkable lessons to the 
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discerning mind. Even the unreflecting or sceptical reader 
will find it difficult to close his eyes to the fact that the Holy 
Spirit in his dealings with men overrules the current of 
events in such a manner that he uses unconscious instruments; 
— so guiding and influencing their actions — so suggesting 
and shaping their words that designs and teachings of Grod^ 
seemingly cast by human workmen after human patterns 
and in human moulds^ when separated from the moulds in 
which they took a material fashion reveal the spiritual form 
that has been impressed upon — the divine purpose that has 
been accomplished in and by them. 

Such an unconscious instrument was Caiaphas the high 
priest, when, fearing the consequences of the spread of the 
doctrine of Christ, — ^more especially to his order, with which 
he dexterously associated the whole nation, as equally im- 
perilled by the threatening danger — ^he said (St. John xi. 50), 

'^ It is expedient for us that one man should die for the 
'^ people, and that the whole nation perish not/' 

He only saw in Christ another of the many leaders who had 
risen up from time to time and sown divisions amongst the 
people, and, knowing that the Bomans sought to use such 
divisions as a plea for working their utter ruin, he gave a 
human counsel, based on human and selfish motives. He 
was wholly unaware of the real import and full significance 
of the words he uttered — of the act he counselled. But he 
spoke as high priest^ and, as the evangelist is careful 
to record, with a deep prophetic sense: the Holy Spirit 
thus using him, because he was high priest, to declare to all 
the nations of the earth the divine purpose in, and meaning 
of the death of Jesus. His human counsels, moreover, des« 
pite the motives out of which they sprang and the precau* 
tions to which they led, proved to be of no avail for the object 
sought — ^rather they precipitated the dreaded event, for the 
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direct if not the immediate consequence of the successful 
carrying out of their cruel and unscrupulous .design was to 
the priests the loss of their place — to the people of their 
nationality. 

The people, thus associated by Caiaphas with the priests 
in the expected fruits of the skilfully devised plot, when their 
turn came did not shrink from the part they were called upon 
to play in bringing it to a successful close. Far from this 
they were clamorous for the death of Christ, and when Pilate 
washing his hands said, " I am innocent of the blood of thia 
just person,'^ shouted in reply, 

" His blood be on us, and on our children (St. Matth. xxvii. 
25).'^ 

But even in so shouting they were guided by the Holy 
Spirit — who can doubt it ? — to the prayer which, since it wa» 
then and thus first uttered, has never (though in how difiFerent 
a spirit 1) ceased to rise from Christian hearts — to be poured 
forth by Christian lips ; and will be pleadingly addressed to 
God by Christian assemblies tiU time shall cease. 

In each of these examples a meaning, only to be seen later 
— ^and certainly not intended by the utterers of the words, 
whose whole attitude of mind is opposed to it, — is none the 
less evidently present. This meaning is so remarkable for 
its singular appropriateness, in either case, that the oracular 
character of the utterances cannot be denied. But this ora- 
cular character is here found to be in the application rather 
than in the meaning of the words. 

The significant lesson to be drawn from these instances is, 
that the Holy Spirit works even in and through the passions 
of men, making them in their worst moods, as in their best, 
subservient to his purposes. He also utilizes their supersti- 
tion. This seems at first, perhaps, incredible; but it can be 
demonstrated. It has already been shown that in the pro- 
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cess of translating holy writ he has so influenced the minds 
of the translators as to cause them to use what at first sight 
seem to be less appropriate— even less accurate words, when 
more appropriate and more accurate ones existed ; and that 
he so guided them in their choice and suggested the words 
they were to use because these wordsembodied doctrinal teach- 
ings to be subsequently unfolded to or recognized by man. In a 
similar manner, and impelled by a similar motive, he has 
caused the substitution of one word for another in the same 
language, and thus provided a means for determining doc- 
trinal relations which otherwise, as far as the Scriptures are 
concerned, are veiled in obscurity. The Hebraist is well 
aware of this fact. He knows that the word-sign n*in*», now 
commonly read '^ Jehovah,'* had ceased to be pronounced by 
the Jews even before the advent of Christ. They had a 
superstition on the subject, which probably grew out of a 
misinterpretation of the commandment, in consequence of 
which they termed the holy name ineffable and never uttered 
it — not even in reading the Scriptures. On this account 
they substituted for it the word Adomd, '' Lord :*' and then, 
from disuse, the way of pronouncing it was lost — ^the very 
vowels and a, with which the Hebrew sign ''Jehovah'' is 
pointed, being actually borrowed from the substituted word 
'' Adonai." So complete was this substitution that it has 
governed aU versions, introducing the word " Lord" instead 
of the original word now veiled in the designation '' Jeho- 
vah." It thus appears that the superstition of the Jews has 
changed the '' Jehovah" of the Hebrew into, and identified 
it with the '' Lord" of the Christian. But in doing this it 
embodied an important doctrinal teaching, which could only 
be read in the future, through the light which Christianity 
was to throw on it — that the Jehovah of the Old would be 
the Jesus of the New Testament — that the Creator and the 
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Saviour are one. Such a teaching could only have come 
direct from God— could only have been suggested by the 
Holy Spirit of God. Hence the substitution indicated must 
have been overruled by that Holy Spirit. And hence it is 
seen that the Holy Spirit makes even the superstition of man 
subservient to his purposes. 

This identification of the Jesus of the New with the 
"Jehovah'* of the Old Testament — of the Creator with the 
Saviour of man^ can, moreover, be traced through a yet 
earlier symbolical channel to a more direct though stiQ veiled 
practical expression. This is found in the name, so called 
" Moriah '* (Gen. xxii. 2), of the land to which Abraham was 
sent by Gx)d to sacrifice his son ; — in the supernatural rescue 
of that son from his impending fate ; — ^and finally in the 
meaning of the name " Maria '' (Mary) of the mother of Jesus. 

The divinely commanded sacrifice of Isaac by his father is 
universally held to have been a typical act, in which the sa- 
crifice by God of his only Son was pre-figured. This symboli- 
cal act was intended to teach succeeding generations of men. 
Hence its details were minutely recorded. The symbolism, 
however, was twofold or reflex, for while Isaac represented 
Jesus — ^because Jesus in the actual sacrifice, of which this 
incomplete act was only the shadow, was substitute for and 
thus replaced the human race — ^he also represented^ man; and 
thus, in his own rescue from an impending and imminent 
doom (a rescue which was, moreover, necessary in order that 
this symbolical might remain an imperfect sacrifice, and was 
imputed by Abraham to '* Jehovah*' in the name ^* Jehovah- 
jireh,'* which not only says '' Jehovah manifested himself,*' 
but prophetically '^ Jehovah will manifest himself"), he gave 
the occasion to "Jehovah" to foreshadow in action the sal- 
vation he was himself about to work, and thus to show that 
the Creator and the Saviour were one. 
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The name of the land where this symbolical act was 
wrought also pointed to this vital fact. It was called, accord- 
ing to the pointed Hebrew, ^Hhe land of Moriah" — that is 
to say ''the High-knd:'* this before Abraham was sent 
there; for it is only thus designated to him. This name 
doubtless referred to its geographical character, by which 
it must have been suggested. But it also signified its high 
destiny — to be only later recognized. It moreover specified 
this high destiny much more minutely than is commonly 
believed, for the word '' Moriah " can be treated in the 
unpointed Hebrew as the compound word Wriah [formed of 
an apocopated participle {m^har) of the verb mn {ha/rah, ''to 
conceive*^) with the sense "that conceived^' (which is equiva- 
lent to "mother of) and the abbreviation, n'^ [Jah), of the 
sign " Jehovah ''] which bears the literal sense " that conceived 
Jehovah,*' — " Mother of Jehovah.'' But M'hariah is Maria 
slowly articulated — while Maria is Mary. Thus both the land 
and the mother that bore the Saviour of man were, with refer- 
ence to their high destinies, called "exalted** under one 
aspect, and " Mother of Jehovah " under another. But the 
Saviour was himself called Jesus. Hence in another way 
the teaching is reached that Jehovah and Jesus are one. 

In the suggestion of the name M'haHah, Moriah (as it is 
now read), or WHah^ natural causes — ^as the elevation of the 
land, are the suggesting media. This again shows how the 
Holy Spirit works through natural channels when these are 
suitable and sufficient for his purposes. 

In the change of the name Miriam (if the Blessed Virgin 
was so called as some have affirmed, though this is more 
than doubtful) by the common consent of Christendom, 
even at its dawn, into Maria, may it not be that the Holy 
Spirit is now using affection, as formerly in the substitution 
of Adonai for Jehovah he had used superstition — as the 
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unconscious instrument to epitomize and define a high 
doctrine through the relations of a name ? 

The origin of the word-sign, so called " Jehovah/' in its 
two-fold meaning, Creator and Sustainer, is very instructive 
as it appears in the Old Testament, from the light it throws 
upon the principle through which the unpointed Hebrew 
should be read. It is first used in Genesis ii. 4 — at the 
close of the narrative of the successive phases of creation in 
the Mosaic cosmogony. Here, however, it has the force 
of a verb, and therefore, instead of being rendered as in the 
Anglican version — 

" In the day that the Loed God made the earth and the 
'' heavens,^' 

should be read (with reference to the just recorded orderly 
and progressive steps in advance, or ^^ days '^ as they have 
been called, of the creative act, — each of which is shown to 
spring as it were &om its predecessor and originate its 
successor,) — 

^^ By a svAxession of formatvve ads Ood ccmsed ewrth cmd 
heavens to fee/' 

This reading points to one of three ways in which the 
word-sign ^' Jehovah,'* ^' Caused to be" came to be used as 
the name of God. For it may have been that the writer, on 
pausing and refiecting here, was struck by the appropriate- 
ness of the phrase '^ Ood caused to be^' as a designation of 
the creating God, and therefore adopted this unpremeditated 
utterance as the Divine name. Or it may have been that a 
commentating editor, observing this suitability, as well as 
that, owing to the indefiniteness of the unpointed Hebrew, 
this word-sign can also be read " Gausses to fee," and ^^ Will 
cause to be/' saw in this blending of the past, the present, 
and the future, a shadow of the eternal cause of all things ; 
and therefore read in it the designation not only of the 
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creating but also of the sustaining God. The appellation 
*' Jehovah '* may have originated in either of these ways, 
and would then have to be regarded as a direct suggestion 
of the Holy Spirit. But it is also possible, as indeed there 
is every reason to believe, that this sentence closes a very 
primitive chronicle, which, owing to its having been mis- 
understood by its earliest interpreter, was supposed to have 
thus designated God, — ^in which case the Holy Spirit is 
again seen, and this at the very dawn of the history of reve- 
lation, guiding man even in and through mistakes and 
misapprehensions, to a knowledge of the truth as it is 
doctrinally defined by the name '' Jehovah/' 

The reader will very naturally object here that the name 
''Jehovah" cannot have so originated, because it was first 
revealed by God to Moses. So it would seem when God's 
words to Moses in reply to his question, '' Behold, when I 
'' come unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
'' The God of your fathers hath sent me unto you ; and they 
" shall say to me. What is his name ? what shall I say unto 
'' them ? '* are considered, as they appear in their received 
English rendering. These words are thus given in Exodus 
iii. 14, 15 — 

" And God said unto Moses, I am that I am : and he 
'' said. Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I am 
'' hath sent me unto you. . • . This is my name for 
'' ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations.'' 

They therefore, with the question which elicited them, 
imply that neither Moses nor the children of Israel were 
acquainted with this name of God. Then in Exodus vi. 2, 3, 
it is further related, 

'' And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am the 
'' Lord : And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
'' Jacob, by the nwme of God Almighty, but by my name 
'' Jehovah was I not known to them." 
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And thus this want of knowledge is attributed even to the 
patriarchs themselves. And yet that a misapprehension has 
governed this rendering of the Hebrew, and caused it to say 
what it cannot have been intended by its writers to transmit, 
is abundantly evident, for the name " Jehovah *' was known 
to the patriarchs, if the Scriptures are to be trusted. Not 
only is it repeatedly stated (as in Gen. xii. 1, 7) that 
'' Jehovah'* appeared and spoke unto Abraham — ^not only is 
it added to these statements (Gen. xii. 7) that 

" There builded he an altar unto Jehovah, who appeared 
'^ unto him'' — 
it is even positively dedared (Gen. xii. 8) 

" And there he builded an altar unto Jehovah, and called 
'^ upon the name of Jehovah." Nay in Gen. xxii. 14 it is 
narrated that Abraham called the name of the mountain on 
which he had erected an altar on a very memorable occasion 
" Jehovah-jireh." While in Gen. xv. 7, God is reported as 
making the very announcement, 

*' I am Jehovah," 
to the patriarch, which appears in Exod. vi. 2. Isaac also was 
familiar with the name Jehovah, for in Gen. xxv. 21, it is 
said, 

*' And Isaac intreated Jehovah for his wife, because she 
^' was barren : and Jehovah was intreated of him, and Bebekah 
*' his wife conceived." 

So also was Jacob, who on his death bed, and while in the 
act of solemnly blessing his children, suddenly breaks into 
the exclamation (Gen. xlix 18), 

*^ I have waited for thy salvation, O Jehovah." 

Sarai, also, as was to be expected, was in the habit of 
nsing this divine name^ for she is reported to have said 
<Gen. xvi. 2), 
*^ Behold now, Jehovah hath restrained me from bearing." 
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Not only so, even Abraham's servants knew this designa- 
tion of Grod — for one of them thus prays (Gen. 3ndv. 12), 

" Jehovah, God of my master Abraham, I pray thee send 
" me good speed this day, and shew kindness unto my master 
"Abraham/' 

It it thus evident that the patriarchs and their households 
did know this designation of God. But the Scripture de- 
clares that it was used as a divine appellation even earlier 
than their time, — as early indeed as it could be known, for 
Eve is reported to have exclaimed on the birth of Cain — 
'^ I have gotten a man from Jehovah." 
Cain and Abel are said to have brought offerings unto him 
— ^and finally it is added {Gen, iv. 26), 

" Then began men to call upon the name of Jehovah/' 
A contradiction is thus brought out, though in the English 
Bible it is in a great measure withdrawn from prominence 
by the substitution of the Jewish rendering " Loed " for the 
original word-sign. This accepted contradiction, though 
thus partially veiled, is, of course, weU known, and some 
highly original and amusing attempts have been made by 
injudicious would-be-harmonizers to remove it. In reality 
it has been caused by a misunderstanding of the Hebrew 
original, and when this is correctly translated disappears. 
In order rightly to understand the Hebrew it is necessary 
to consider Exodus iii. It is in that chapter that God is 
declared to have promised redemption from its bondage in 
Egypt to Israel, and commissioned Moses, as his instrument> 
to carry this promise into effect. Moses is then said to have 
asked by what name he shall announce this promise and his 
commission to the people. To this no direct answer is 
vouchsafed, — ^because God is revealed to man, not by a special 
designation but, by the attribute under which he is at the 
time manifesting his poweir. The redemption of Israel is 
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the particular operation now proposed. Hence^ waiving the 
question of name, but appealing to the future fulfilment of 
the promise now given, as an evidence to succeeding genera- 
tions of men that this was to be the work of God, He said 
to Moses — ^not " I am that I am," (as St. Paul was well aware 
when he — otherwise most presumptuously — used a similar 
form of words of himself in I Cor. xv. 10), but ^^ I shall cause 
it to he, I who cause to be" And then added, " ^ I shall cause 
to be ' hath sent me unto you — " that is to say, '^ I, who shall 
cause the redemption (which I now promise to my people) 
to be.'' 

In order to understand the full force of this emphatic de- 
claration it is essential to remember that the Israelites were 
chosen by God to illustrate his dealings with man, and this 
in despite the ungratefiil return men usually make for benefits- 
conferred — even to God. Hence the history of the Jewish 
nation furnishes at once an example and a warning to their 
Christian (divinely chosen) supplanters. The actions it 
records are, moreover, symbolical lessons as well a6 actual 
events. Jacob receiving his brother's blessing and inherit- 
ing his birth-right — although he took with that usurped 
blessing, and by over-reaching acquired birth-right the privi- 
lege that Christ should draw his humanity through him — in 
reality prefigures the passing of the blessing and of the birth- 
right (surreptitiously obtained for the Jews but only to be 
realized through the advent of Christ) from the Hebrew to 
the Gentile races. This passage — ^this transference, which 
the Jews themselves brought about and have perpetuated — 
was the result of the blessing Isaac bestowed on Esau (dur- 
ing the anguish of both on finding — the one that he had been 
supplanted, the other that he had been deceived and caused 
spiritually to despoil his favourite son) — ^wrung from God by 
the agony of one who had already prefigured so much ; yet 
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justified by the wilful obduracy of the Jewish people, which 
has persisted to the present day. As a fruit of this blessing 
— granted because of the means through which Jacob had 
obtained his brother's rights — ^Israel slew Christ. But in 
slaying Christ it closed its own typical history and destroyed 
its own nationality — its spiritual rights passing through 
Christ to Christ's people in whom the separate nationality of 
Israel, the ^' God-straightened/' has merged : the only true 
Israel now being the " converted sinner/' who in Christ has 
become the " Israel of God.*' 

When this symbolic character of the important acts re- 
corded in holy writ is fully grasped, the reader wiU perceive 
that the redemption of the enslaved Jews from material 
bondage prefigured, or prophesied in action, the redemption 
of fallen man from spiritual bondage, which was to follow. 
It is only from this point of view that the comprehensive 
character of the promise — the real nature of the declaration 
made by God to Moses can be clearly grasped. When 
redemption was first promised to man the promise, although 
explicit as to act, was figurative and indefinite as to per- 
sonality, time, and circumstance. It is true that this earliest 
promise is clearer than it is generally supposed to be, for, 
instead of being rendered as in the English,— 

" And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
'^ between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head^ 
" and thou shalt bruise his heel ;" 
Gen. iii. 15, should be read, 

'^ And I will rcdse wp a redeemer heiween thee cmd the 
woman, cmd between thy seed and her seed. JSe shall crush 
thy head and thou wilt bruise his heeV 

But even here no mention is made of who the redeemer 
will be that God wiU raise up. Now, however, the time has 
arrived for the lifting of this veil, and therefore in the deda- 
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ration " I will cause redemption to be/' God reveals that lie 
is to be himself the so long promised redeemer — that he will 
work out the salvation of his people. It is in the light of 
this revelation that Exodus vi. 3^ should be read. This pas- 
sage does not, as is commonly supposed, contain the commu- 
nication of the name " Jehovah '^ to man — this had been 
already long known. What was not hitherto known by man 
was that " Jehovah/' who had created and still sustained the 
world, would also himself redeem fallen man. This know- 
ledge it is that is now imparted, and with it a new — a hitherto 
unknown meaning is stamped upon the word. Hence the 
reading should be, not — "by my name Jehovah'' — ^but " hy 
TYvy office of redeemer — ^was 1 not known to them/' — "name " 
standing here for " office " or ^^ function," as it invariably 
does in Hebrew, and "Jehovah" representing the act to 
affirm which it is applied. 

It will be objected here, ' But this amounts to the assertion 
that the Jews did not and do not understand the meaning of 
their own sacred writings, and this in their most important 
bearings.' It does amount to such a claim. Nor will this 
surprise the reader who has carefully followed the thread 
of the argument that is being sustained, for he will have 
already seen that this is the belief of the author. It is 
a belief, however, which rests on a solid basis. It is a fact 
that the Jewish writings were written in unpointed Hebrew, 
as are all the rabbinical writings up to the present day. It 
is a fact that this unpointed Hebrew can be read in more 
ways than one. It is owing to this fact that the unpointed 
Hebrew was, in comparatively modem times, pointed or 
furnished with an artificial and arbitrary system of vowel 
and other signs, by the instrumentality of which a fixed and 
uniform reading was grafted on to the hitherto unpointed 

B 2 
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text. This readings whicH can but represent the tradition of 
the daj^ or the opinions of those who thus stamped it on the 
original^ cannot be more authoritative than the source from 
which it was derived. But its presence proves that the un- 
pointed Hebrew can be read in more ways than one, and 
therefore can only be rightly read through a previous know- 
ledge of its meaning— that is, through tradition. The point 
of departure becomes thus a very simple one, for, unless the 
text had uninterruptedly remained in the hands of the Jews 
•*— had always been in juxtaposition with the tradition on 
which the knowledge of its true sense depended, so that the 
one might exercise a conservative control over the other, it 
is manifest, owing to the tendency tradition has, unless su- 
pomaturally preserved, to change its form and gradually 
become corrupted, that there can be no adequate guarantee 
that the traditional readings are trustworthy. But the Scrip- 
tures themselves record that the book of the law was lost 
sight of for a time, in mentioning (II Kings xxii. 8, and 
II Chron. xxxiv. 14) the fact of its recovery. Such an admis- 
sion is at once a reason for and justification of the attempt 
to investigate the whole subject, and gives a right to the 
preference of other readings over those embodied in the 
Jewish traditions, if sufficient ground can be shown for 
their adoption. 

That the Jews have lost the true meaning, and distorted 
tiie sense of their law is plain — ^not only from the strained 
character of the readings they have adopted, but from the 
manner in which they have twisted — ^motivelessly twisted 
simple and straightforward though important statements. One 
such instance of grave yet motiveless misconception will be 
sufficient to establish this position. It is found in Dent. vi. 4, 
wliere the Anglican Bible, following the tradition, reads — 

'^The Lord our God is one Lord." 
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The inaccuracy^ not to say absardity of this rendering is 
seen at once when " Jehovah " is substituted for Lord^ as it 
exists in the Hebrew— for what can be the meaning of the 
statement '^Jehovah our God is one Jehovah ? '' 

The Hebrew^ when translated as it stands in the text^ says 
undoubtedly "Jehovah our God, Jehovah one." But it 
also says, ^^ Jehovah ov/r Ood, Jehovah alone" Can it be 
doubted therefore, that, although it is possible to read it 
" Jehovah is our God, Jehovah is one," after the Jews, it 
should really be translated 

'' Jehovah is our Ood, Jehovah alone — " 
which is indeed its obvious meaning f 

The Jews lived in the midst of Pagan peoples who be- 
lieved in and claimed to be under the tutelage of many Gods. 
This claim they met by the counter-claim and declaration 
just recited. This declaration they at a later period in their 
history mis-read. But in thus mis-reading this declaration 
they read in it a true doctrine, and thus, perhaps, furnish 
another instance of the Holy Spirit guiding man through 
error to the knowledge of the truth. 

The reader will be sure to object here — *The passage 
cited to show that the Jews did not and do not understand 
the meaning of their own sacred writings is a very unfortu- 
nate one for the purpose in view, — a most re-assuring one to 
those who instinctively repudiate such an absurd opinion— » 
for, according to St. Mark (xii. 29), it was quoted and ac- 
cepted by Christ in the sense in which it is read by Jewish 
interpreters; and therefore that mvst have been its true 
sense.' This way of reasoning is very plausible, and seems 
very convincing to those who are not in the habit of search- 
ing beneath the superficial phenomenal veil of the Scripture 
narrative for the truth it covers, and may even have con- 
cealed. Hence it has become a common practice to refer to 
the New Testament as authenticating such portions of the 
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Old as are reproduced in its pages^ and determining tHe 
sense in which these were originally delivered. Indeed 
persons are not wanting who claim that the only really 
authentic parts of the Old Testament are those contained in 
the New; the remainder having no external evidence to 
sustain it, whether in form or meaning ; the voice of history 
declaring that it is only a reproduction, from memory or 
tradition, of what it was believed the i-epeatedly lost chro- 
nicles it professed to preserve had handed down. 

Such reasoners should ask themselves upon what authority 
they hold this view. If they allow themselves to reflect 
they will see that Christ — ^that the apostles cited the Jewish 
Scriptures in the sense in which they were held by the Jews, 
and reasoned from them in that form and sense hecause they 
were so accepted, and in order to draw from them a common 
basis of discussion, a recognized ground of argument, and 
an admitted witness to the truths they were inculcating* 
Their object was to teach these truths — ^to compel their 
acceptance. Hence they sought, on every suitable occasion, 
to show that they were in harmony with Jewish revelation — 
that they were the legitimate offspring of that revelation, 
and the fruition of its promises. In doing this they no- 
where aflSrm that these Scriptures are authentic — that their 
sense, as then understood, is genuine. On the contrary, 
Christ repeatedly states that they have been made of none 
effect — ^that is, have had a sense or an interpretation stamped 
upon them other than that they were intended to convey. 

This course was necessary, for any attempt to give what 
would then have been a new — although in reality the true 
sense to the tradition-distorted writings, would have 
raised a controversy for which the Jewish doctors were 
specially fitted; in which Christ's actual mission would have 
seemed to lose its character and object. 
JIaimed as the Scriptures were, distorted as was their 
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meaning and doctrine, they, nevertheless, still pointed to 
Christ, still testified fragmentarily to the traths that had 
been originally revealed — that were now to be re-vitalized' 
The course of wisdom, therefore, was to appeal to the witness 
as he then spoke, as he was then understood. And this 
course was followed. Any other would only have exasperated 
the Jews, and would at the same time have been held simply 
to invalidate the testimony of the witness, by giving him 
a new — an unknown, or at least an tmfamiliar voice. There- 
fore this great field of controversy was left untouched, and 
the Jewish misrepresentations of the Hebrew Scriptures 
stiU remain, offering a wide field for future investigation. 

Some very instructive lessons can be learnt from the 
study of the Jewish mis-readings of their ancient writings. 
These did not always tend to a development of the truth. 
On the contrary, the superstitions of the Jews for the most 
part grew out of such misunderstandings. The origin of 
the'^Urim andThummim^^ furnishes the Hebraist with a 
characteristic example. Twelve precious stones were to 
represent the twelve tribes of Israel. These were to be 
set in the breastplate of judgment, that the priest might 
wear them on his heart when he stood before Jehovah. 
These stones were to be urvm cmd thv/nmiim, that is ^' briU 
licmt and py/re/^ — in order, while representing the several 
tribes, also to represent the qualities for which these tribes 
should be distinguished. Owing to the peculiar construction 
of the Hebrew this was not as clearly expressed as it might 
have been. Hence the true meaning and application of the 
words were lost, and then a mysterious something, to serve 
as a channel through which the priest might hold direct 
communication with " Jehovah,^' was supposed to be meant, 
which was thenceforth called Zfrim and Thummim. 
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The question how far God used these qualities of the 
precious stones, or the Urim and Thvmmim that grew out 
of them, as an actual channel of communication is quite 
apart from the misconception through which such a channel 
was, as it were, prepared for him by the superstitious ten- 
dencies of the Jews. 

The history of revelation shows that God in His mercy 
uses all channels — even those moulded by the perversity 
of man — ^as vehicles for conveying such truths as He at the 
time sees fit to impart : but the fulness of His teaching in 
every instance depends upon the adequacy of the channel — 
tlie (mly complete and perfect teaching necessa/rily flovmig 
through the divinely appointed and therefore sole duly autho- 
rized a/nd fully empowered Christian teacher. 

This long digression has not been without a purpose, for, 
while showing that the Holy Spirit has at times made even 
the superstition of man subservient to His purposes while 
ntiliziug his misconceptions, it has traced out how in the 
use of the word-sign ^'Jehovah," doctrine has been pro- 
gressively unfolded. Nor can it be otherwise than sugges- 
tive to the reader to follow the history of this word-sign 
from its first simple origin as a verb, with its pregnant sense, 
through it& passage to the designation of God, and then see 
how in this character it first styles Him the Creator, then the 
Sustainer, and finally the Bedeemer of man. 

This holy designation demands one further observation. 
It appears in the Hebrew in two forms. In the first person 
IT^nM, when God affirms his promise in the declaration, " I 
shall cause to be.'' And in the third person rTin'», in which 
man says of Him, '^ He will cause to be," — ^but, as has 
been already noticed, it also says " causes,'' and ^* caused." 
Hence when man uses this word (whether as an invocation 
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or otherwise) of God, he declares three things, or makes 
three acts of faith. (1) He caused me to be, or created me. 
(2) He causes me to be, or sustains me. (3) He will cause 
me to be — eternally, in heaven, in virtue of the redemption 
he has wrought for His people, — ^provided I fulfil the con- 
ditions on which the merits of the redemption are imparted. 

The manner in which ' doctrine has been enfolded in the 
letter of the Scripture, until the time for its unfolding has 
arrived, is very remarkable. This has been already amply 
illustrated, but perhaps one of the clearest instances of it is 
found in the opening of the sacred oracles. Tradition reads 
here, '' In the beginning.'' The unpointed Hebrew also says 
(1) *^ To create a vesture,'^ and (2) ^' To create a renewing," 
This therefore was a true oracle, for it not only said wheny 
but also wherefore the heavens and the earth were created. 
Moreover, it gives a double reason comprising a threefold 
reading. It is obvious therefore that it contained the germs 
of a complex doctrine, to be thereafter unfolded, expanded 
and developed. It is as obvious that three elements were 
necessary for its full development — Time. Circumstance. A 
Teacher. Time was required — in order that in the incarna- 
tion of Christ, the first teaching — ^' To create a vesture," 
might gain its true interpretation — '^ To accomplish the in- 
carnation." Circumstance — that the fall, in the necessity it 
showed, through its degrading consequences, for a renovation 
and reintegration, might, in the expectation and then in the 
advent, preaching and death of Christ, and finally in the 
mission of the Holy Ghost, give the true sense of the second 
teaching — ** To create a renewing," in its then obvious mean- 
ing — "To work out the redemption" — " To accomplish the 
regeneration'' of man. A Teacher — empowered confidently 
to declare these interpretations, which othei^^se could neither 
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be recognised nor understood. That is to say^ tHe direction 
in which the primary doctrine expanded and was developed 
was determined by the fall of man. 

It can be inferred from this> that had man not fallen the 
clothing of spirit in a material or human vesture — ^the incar- 
nation of spirit, so to say, that was achieved in him, wotdd 
have been finally crowned by the taking up of the human 
into the Divine, in the Incarnation and triumphant advent of 
Christ. But, owing to the fall, this design had to be modified, 
and the first advent of Christ as a Eedeemer — ^the descent 
of the Holy Spirit as a Eegenerator — intercalated. 

Whether this great oracle is capable of yet further expan- 
sion time and circumstance, as interpreted by a trustworthy 
teacher, alone will show : though it is probable that any such 
further development will be reserved for another state — that 
it has completed its utterance to fallen but redeemed and 
regenerate man. 

Taking Christ as the central point in creation — ^the Holy 
Spirit as the suggestor and inspirer of the teachings to be 
imparted— and the oracular principle as the instrument by 
which the teachings to be imparted are prepared and clothed, 
as it were, in the germs of material forms — ^it is remarkable, 
in connection with this oracular principle, not only that 
Christ, through his designation " Lord,'' can be identified 
with the "Jehovah'' of the Old Testament — ^the Creating 
Word — and thus shown to have taken an active part in the 
Creation, as well as to have personally worked out the Ee- 
demption of man — ^but that through the designation " Jeho- 
vah " he is identified with " Elohim," the Hebrew for " God." 
This is important, for the Hebrew word " Elohim," treated 
as a verb, says " I shall ccmse oracles to he " — and thus de- 
clares the way in which God teaches man, by pUtcmg before 
him in his works and in his word a series of acted or written 
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oracles, m the deciphering of which he is to ex&rdse his 
facndU^s andjmd a fitting preparation of those faculties for 
that futwre state for which they aire to be developed and 



Under this view the title of God's word — " Oracles of God '' 
—becomes intelligible and is fully justified : — the plan of 
God's dealings with man a little more within the reach of his 
comprehension. 

Under this view a reason can even be seen why Christ was 
the sole fitting and proper personal Eedeemer — ^the Holy 
Spirit the necessary Eegenerator of fallen man. For Christ, 
viewed as the workman employed by his Father to carry out 
his design, was the rightful expiator of the defects of that 
work, even though not responsible for them; and therefore 
these defects were imputed to him. While the Holy Spirit 
(originally imparted by God to man, but withdrawn from 
personal union with him at the fall in the spiritual death 
which then supervened) — as the first generator of the union 
of spirit with matter in the human form, was sent by God to 
regenerate fallen but redeemed man, seal the pardon that 
had been accorded, and once more aid him in his preparation 
for the share he is to have in the great design of God in his 
behalf, to be hereafter unfolded to him. 

Christ being thus identified with the Oracle- Giver, his 
teaching should participate, in a degree, in the oracular prin- 
ciple. And so it does, for in public he usually taught in 
parables — that is to say in expanded oracles. He came, 
however, to rend the figurative veil in which divine teaching 
had been hitherto wrapped — ^Yet not unto those that were 
without. This Teil, it is true, was only finally rent at his 
death — ^as is oracularly shown by the rending of the vail of 
the Jewish temple. But even then not unto those that were 
without, who in their prototypes, the unbelieving because 
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not understanding Jews^ still failed to read what was being 
acted before them. Hence, because those that were without 
would find representatives till the end of time, he in merciful 
consideration for their blindness, and perhaps even to palliate 
the guilt of their unbelief, at times carried out the oracular 
principle in its fulness, following the same line and treading 
in the same steps as the ancient oracles. 

One such oracle is seen in the name he gave to Simon, 
when he called (or christened) him Cephas or Peter. He 
undoubtedly had a motive for thus changing the apostle^s 
name. Why did he change it ? What was this, as some 
think unstated, motive f Was it because in his omniscience 
he knew St. Peter's firm faith ? Because in his prescience 
looking into the future he was aware of the declaration of 
faith this apostle, speaking for his brethren as well as for 
himself, would make when the time and occasion should be 
oflTered to him ? Was it to prepare the way for his own yet 
more significant declaration and promise, which followed the 
utterance of that act of faith f The instructed reader wiU 
answer these questions for himself, but in attempting to do 
so he must remember that this declaration remains an oracle, 
or speaks with an uncertain voice, only to those that are 
without: and that Cephas means, not a mere stone but a 
rock or head land projecting into and rising from the sea — 
battered but unshaken by its angiy billows, and preserving 
in security all that seek shelter on it from the tempests that 
rage around. 

This great oracle, for so it has proved, may even in part 
rest upon an acted basis, for Simon is called in versions the 
son of Jonas. This may be an error in translating, but if 
Simon was in fact, as he is made out to have been, the son 
of Jonas, then the foundation for this oracular utterance was 
laid at a yet earlier stage, for when Christ (who alone does 
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Bo) addresses him as Simon Bar-jona, (St. Matt. xvi. 17) 
he not only says, " Simon, son of Jonas/^ as those that are 
without would naturally suppose, but " Simon, son of the 
Dove/' or, as those who have penetrated the veil would read 
it, " Simon, son of— that is to say, chosen or inspired of — 
the Holy Ghost.'' Chosen for — ^inspired to do — ^what ? Not 
only to make this declaration, for Christ also addresses him 
by this designation when he charges him to feed his lambs, 
and to feed and guide his sheep. (St. John xxi. 15-17.) 

The words of Christ might be appealed to here to show 
for what Simon Peter was chosen, but that everything 
connected with this> great oracle is more or less oracular. 
One utterance of his, however, must be noticed because, 
owing to a seeming misconception in the translation, its 
apparent bearing here has been lost sight of. It is found in 
St. Matt, xxiii. 8-11. This passage the translators read, 

''But be not ye called Eabbi: for one is your master, 
" even Chriist ; and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
'' father upon the earth : for one is your father, which is in 
'' heaven. Neither be ye called masters : for one is your 
'' master, even Christ. But he that is greatest among you 
'' shall be your servant." 

When it is remembered that Christ is the speaker it is 
not a little singular that he should refer to himself as a third 
person, and say '' For one is your master, even Christ," 
instead of *' For one is your master, even I myself/' or ''and 
I am he." He moreover repeats himself here, thus giving 
increased force to what he says. It is true even so in its 
English form the meaning of his words is clear, and it would 
therefore seem hypercritical to take exception to the mere 
diction of the sentence. But it is because the English is a 
translation that exception is taken to its form, for the clear- 
ness and precision of the teaching disappear in the Greeks 
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and Christ is there found to be affirming and repeating a 
doubtful utterance — ^an utterance, however, only doubtful to 
those that are without and therefore miss the true key to its 
real significance. Guides to the true meaning are, however, 
present in the text. The first of these is found in the charge 
" But he that is greatest among you shall be your servant,'* 
•^which amounts to a plain acknowledgment that one of 
the disciples was greater than his brethren. Nor would such 
an acknowledgment be in conflict with the statement — " And 
all ye are brethren " — for even among brethren the elder has 
always been held to be the head and to have special rights 
and higher privileges. The second appears in the meaning 
" anointed '' of the word " Christ.^' Jesus was called Christ 
because he was "The Christ,'' '^The Messiah," "The 
Anointed " of the Old Testament. And yet it is nowhere 
declared that he was anointed, in the ordinary and received 
sense of the word, for his mission. This designation, there- 
fore, was given to him as a title which belonged to his office, 
and refers to the divine unction imparted by the Holy Spirit. 
It was a qualifying designation. Christ was the anointed 
Messiah. To Christ all things were committed by his Father. 
Christ, therefore, had the power of deputing an anointed or 
OhrisUcm teacher, if so to him seemed good. 

K the reader will now turn to the Greek and read it in the 
light of these reflections he will see that it says : — 

"But yOy he ye not called Babhi, For one is of you the 
teacher — the cmomted. Yet a/re ye all brethren. And call not 
of you father upon the earth. For one is of you the father , 
who is in the heavens. Neither he ye called teachers. For one 
of you is the teacher — the anointed." 

What Christ really taught remains, therefore, a question 
for interpretation. Doubly so because the actual words used 
by him have not been preserved, but only a translation of 
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tliem. And yet^ since both forms appear in this translation, 
is it not as right to interpret of both, " For one of you is 
the teacher ''as "For one is of you the teacher''? Even 
granting that in ver. 8 Christ may perhaps refer to himself as 
the anointed teacher, he must have had some reason for 
changing the form of his instruction in ver. 10. May it not 
be that he thus changes his expression to show that his plan 
is to teach by deputy — ^as he plainly showed when he first 
sent out the seventy; — ^by a personal deputy, as he was yet 
more plainly showing in preparing his disciples for the 
apostleship to which he had destined them ? And that this 
deputy iu virtue of his divine commission, is to be re- 
garded as 'Hhe anointed," — ^this because he acts for ''The 
Anointed," for Christ himself, and therefore is " The Ohris^ 
ticm Teacher." 

The object of Christ in this address is manifest. He seeks 
to prevent jealousies, emulations, strife — ^which, once intro- 
duced, could but end in divisions. Hence he reminds his 
disciples definitely of what they already well knew — that 
while they are all brethren one of these brethren is the guide 
and teacher of the remainder; but, to check any human 
exultation in the mind of the deputed human teacher, and 
strengthen him against the temptations and snares that 
would flow from his exceptional position in the course of 
time, adds, *'The greater of you shall be your minister." 
And then, still further to check the insidious inroads of pride 
and the unconsciously encroaching lust that might spring 
from it, not only for spiritual supremacy but perhaps even 
for temporal dominion, solemnly continues — "Whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be abased ; and he tliat shall humble 
himself shall be exalted." 

The teaching value of the difficulties of the Bible can now 
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be reduced to a single lesson : for, under whatever aspect 
they cure considered, Uncertcdniy is the result Human Reason 
being the judge. 

The uncertain condition of the letter of Scripture — ^though 
this is but the first in a series of uncertainties, the root of a 
growth which increases with characteristic rapidity as it 
recedes from its constructive source — ^is a very marked 
illustration of this position. However unpalatable such an 
admission may be to many, this uncertain state of the text 
has been solidly established, and the irresistible, if unwel- 
come, evidences on which it rests — the various readings of 
the different codices — ^have been classified by experienced 
critics who, as the result of their labours, hold, as has been 
already noticed, that several widely differing classes or 
recensions of Greek manuscripts exist, each of which they 
consider to be referable to some one, at least secondary, 
manuscript. 

Hence, as all the efforts of critical commentators show, it 
is undeniable that there have been several derived sources, 
to which the existing manuscripts of the Now Testairient 
can be referred, with well marked characteristic and grave 
differences between them. And yet it has hardly been even 
attempted to establish that either of these derived, yet no 
longer existent or at least unrecognized, sources of the 
several recensions was a counterpart of the original. Nor is 
it probable that any one of them was such a counterpart. 
In any case it remains and must remain an open question ; 
and therefore, although the revision of the text, with a view 
to the recovery of the probable original, forms a legitimate 
subject for the exercise of the science of man, he can hardly 
expect that even his most successful efforts in this direction 
will enable him to do more than construct' a conjectural 
text, which will in reality be and remain as open to criticism 
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and question as the textus receptus which it is intended to 
replace. And yet even so he will rightly continue to apply 
his ingenuity in the endeavour to determine, by such means 
as his genius can suggest and appreciate, which recension 
is to be considered as most closely approximating to the 
very original from which each of the altered texts has 
indirectly drawn its form : and how far such a conjectural 
text, drawn from a careful consideration of the peculiarities 
of aU, can be constructed so as to represent the nearest 
attainable re-approximation to that original text. 

But the divinely appointed teacher, while, on its human 
side, taking an active part in these important researches, in 
virtue of its teaching commission controls them all ; not 
however by declaring what the exact letter of Scripture is, 
in cases of doubt, so much as by deciding what it is not and 
cannot be (or teach). 

In the same way, when the science or ingenuity of man, 
following its legitimate mission, suggests new interpretations 
or translations as probably more exactly representing the 
sense in which the apostles and others wrote, the Church 
tries these by the deposit of faith committed to her, and 
exercises her teaching power by condemning and rejecting 
all that is not in agreement with that deposit. 

The question will probably again suggest itself to the 
reader here, ^ Is it likely — nay, is it possible that, in such a 
language as the Greek, new readings and new translations 
can be found of which no record can be traced in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church ? ' The con- 
dition of the text, as it has been submitted to the reader, 
shows that this is not only possible but even probable : and 
therefore new readings, translations, or interpretations should 
be impartially weighed upon their own merits, irrespective 
of outgrowing considerations as to the bearings of any thus 
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assumed oversights of the past. This aspect of the subject, 
however, certainly raises an interesting question, as to how 
many of the singular nusoonceptions of the writings of the 
apostles which have been or can be pointed out originated ? 
But the actual existence of such misconceptions practically 
illustrates the very important teaching that the sacred Scrip- 
tures have always held a position in the Church subordinate 
to that deposit of the faith committed to her keeping; out of 
which they have indeed originated, and through which they 
can only be safely interpreted ; for, guided hy this deposit, 
the more ancient translators, interpreters, a/nd commentators of 
the New Testament ha/ve evidently studied the spirit rather 
than the letter of its te^, and controlled the one by the other. 

Is it not possible that a practical lesson remains to be ex- 
tracted from the ultimate correction of such misconceptions 
— that the independent witness, so often demanded by the 
rationalizing science of man, to the spiritual claims of the 
Church, as a divinely appointed teacher, will thus be dis- 
covered in the preserved letter but mipunderstood utterances 
of Holy Writ y Si^ch a witness, so acquired, and at such a 
time would be, to the class of piind thus swayed, above all 
price. 

The scientific inquirers of the day are well q;ware of the 
importance of the issues they are raising. But they have 
been led by their way of viewing the subject to regard 
Christianity as a mixed system, in which what they have been 
taught to consider an arrogant, selfrasserting and would-be- 
dominant sacerdotalism is kept in check by what their love 
of truth compels them to admit to be an at least equally self- 
asserting spirit of religious license. They fully realize the 
fact that there cq.n be no solid foundation for Christianity 
other than a divinely appointed and teaching Church : but, 
failing to recognise such a Church in the chaaging bodies 
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which assume itsi office^ while denying or perverting its 
doctrines and practically annihilating the charity of the 
Gospel in their own rancorous animosities, they naturally 
come to the conclusion that Christianity is a human system, 
which, like other human systems, has been unable to resist the 
destructive effects of time. To them the issue lies between 
what they view as an ideal teaching Church and no authentic 
Christianity : and because, so far, they have failed to discover 
an independent witness to a teaching Church, and believe 
that from the nature of things such a witness is unattainable, 
they hold themselves justified in estimating Christianity 
under its purely human aspect, and claim that its discordant 
teachings and contradictory and therefore necessarily mutu- 
ally annihilating injunctions free them from the jurisdiction 
it asserts and the obligations and restrictions it would impose. 
Could they be brought to see that their feeling, — that if 
Christianity be true a teaching Church is necessary, — ^is a 
genuine intuition : that the Christianity they have had before 
their eyes is a spurious Christianity, invented by the false 
christs, prophets, or teachers whose advent was predicted 
in the Scriptures 2 and that their ideal Church is actually 
living and working and within the reach of those who seek 
it; they would realize that the Christianity which their 
reason had rejected had repelled them because it was not 
authentic ; and then> on turning to the teacher their intellect 
had foreshadowed, they will be able to tface this long con- 
tinued repulsion to the intuitive recognition of the truth, — 
that outside the teaching Church qf Ohriet tfi&te is no per* 
sistenty amd therefore no ¥eal Ohristiamty, 

But — ^to return to the teaching value of the difficulties of the 
Bible— if the letter of Scripture is uncertain, as the learned 
admit : if even a confessedly uncertain, yet accepted, text 
cannot be interpreted by any unaided' system of grammatical 
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mles^ BO as to give a positive assurance tbjat its true sense 
has been reached, to the exclusion of every other possible 
reading, as no one conversant with the subject would venture 
to deny : it follows that the assertion that the sacred 
Scripi/ures a/re the all-sufficient and sole rule of the Ghristicm 
Faith is am, empty assumption^ am,d that Christ must luwe 
appointed a teacher to interpret his word as long as his re- 
ligion was to endure — or else, as infidels affirm, that Chnsti- 
a/niiy is a myth — a baseless fabric, only deserving the contempt 
of enlightened men. 

If moreover, as has been abundantly demonstrated, every 
translation of Scripture is necessarily an interpretation of 
the same, it follows that all translations, not authorized by the 
teacher a/nd interpreter appointed by Christ, a/re simply the un- 
a/icr edited interpretations of men : so that all who read such 
1/ra/nslations a/re reading the opinions of men, a/nd not the 
Word of God. 

Hence those who reject the authority and teaching of the 
guide and interpreter appointed by Christ, if they do not 
understand Greek and Hebrew are, as far as the teaching of 
the Scriptures is concerned, in the position of those unable 
to read with regard to translations of the same, since they 
only receive in their translations the teachings of man,— K)f 
man who has not, as he does not pretend to have, the authority 
so to teach. Nor can their appeals to those who claim to 
knoiv Greek and Hebrew remove them from this position, 
for no amount of wna/uthorized teaching can give them a su/re 
foundation for their faith. 

To those who can read, and who do understand, Greek 
and Hebrew, and are therefore well aware how difficult it 
is even approximately to determine the probable sense 
of any given passage of Scripture, it is unnecessary to 
speak. These will judge for themselves, if they are not 
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already under the guidance of the teacher. But they should 
always remember that the Bible was confessedly written to 
remind the instructed servants of God : and that these^ in 
their previous instruction, as well as from the living voice of 
their teacher, found, as they still find, the light through 
which its utterances are to be interpreted. True wisdom 
requires of them, therefore, that they should be on their 
guard ; for even they, with all their grammatical knowledge 
and philological science, cannot but read in the light of a 
previous instruction. If they hearken to her voice they will 
verify the source from which this instruction was derived; 
when, if they discard all prejudice, they wiU discover that in 
their ancestors they strayed from the Church built upon the 
rock, and are still, perhaps unconsciously, following the 
vitiated teaching then introduced. 

Will they not also see that to regain the rightful teaching 
they must return to the flock of Christ, whose only sure 
resting-place is in the rock-built fold ? 
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